The Classical Review 


DECEMBER 1901. 


To the twelfth volume of the Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology a special in- 
terest attaches. Its contents consist of 
contributions, twenty-five in all, from 
‘former pupils or present colleagues of 
William Watson Goodwin, Eliot Professor 
of Greek Literature Emeritus, in commemor- 
ation of the happy completion of fifty years 
since he received his first degree in Arts 
from Harvard College, and of forty-one 
years since he became Eliot Professor.’ The 
volume, which runs to 352 pages and has 
several illustrations, is fitly introduced by a 
congratulatory epistle in Greek and the 
following graceful epigram : 


xaipe, warep pey’ apiore Kal eipevews 
KapTov wot hepomev Gav aro 

Hpeis yap pidnv veapoi xepi xeipa AaBovres 
‘EdAados yatay adixdpeba. 


Among the contributors are a number of 
the best known classical scholars of America, 
including two of the associate editors of this 
Journal, Prof. J. H. Wright and Prof. W. G. 
Hale. The majority of the papers deal, as 
is natural, with Greek subjects, but some 
seven with Latin ones. Their contents 
appeal to very various interests—critical, 
grammatical, literary and archaeological. 
Professor Goodwin’s many admirers upon 
both sides of the Atlantic will be glad that 
a personal tribute to their friend is a gather- 
ing of so much learning and scholarship. 


We are glad to welcome the beginning of 
the St. Andrew's University Publications. 


NO. CXXXVII. VOL. XV. 


The first number is by Professor Lindsay 
and on Nonius Murcellus, a subject which he 
has made his own. In it the contents of 
the De Compendiosa Doctrina are dissected, 
and the method of its composition, a purely 
mechanical one, revealed. Prof. Lindsay 
thinks that the order which the com- 
piler followed in quoting from the texts of 
republican authors should be followed for 
the future in citing their fragments—a pro- 
cedure which would at once give us a fixed 
order in place of the present haphazard 
arrangements, 


Most of our readers will have noticed 
with curiosity and concern the strife which 
has been raging in Athens on the question 
of the translation of the Greek Scriptures 
into the modern vernacular. With the 
pelitical and religious factors of the dispute 
we have here of course nothing to do: but 
on the linguistic and literary side, it may 
be observed, the outbreak is significant. 
Modern Greece is being rudely awakened to 
the fact that for her too, as for the rest of 
the world, Ancient Greek is a dead language. 
We may well sympathise with her in her 
distraction and in her gallant efforts to 
keep up the connexion with a glorious past. 
But none the less does history warn us 
that the only wholesome influence which the 
past can exercise upon the present is 
through thought and not through speech : 
and the sooner Romaic, which is a language 
with great potentialities, comes to its rights, 
the better will it be for literature and 
scholarship in modern Greece. 
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GRAMMATICAL NOTES FROM THE PAPYRI. 


(Continued from p. 38.) 


To secure greater completeness, I have 
included notes from two old collections of 
papyri, the Turin Papyri (abbrev. TP), ed. 
Peyron (1826), and the Leyden Papyri (LP), 
ed. Leemans (vol. i. 1843, vol. ii. 1885). 
The Berlin Papyri (BU) are brought in as 
far as no. 901 (vol. iii. part 7, July 1901) ; 
and the non-literary texts from the new 
Amherst :Papyri, part ii (AP) have been 
used in the proof stage of this article. 
Further illustrations are secured from vol. 
iii. of the Inscriptiones Maris Aegaei (IMA, 
as before) ; and from Letronne Recueil des 
inser. grecques et latines de [ Egypte (1842) 
(Letr.) Deissmann is now quoted by the 
pages of the English edition, Bible Studies 
(Clark, 1901). Other abbreviations are as 
in the first part of this paper. 


ADDENDA TO THE ACCIDENCE (Pp. of the 
February C.#.) 


P. 310. Further exx. of elided vowels 
written as in Latin may be found in IMA 
iii. 10, 47, 48, 202, 211, 212. 

32a. In LP 6 (2/ B.c.) ovverayne supplies 
a yet earlier ex. of the irrational « adscript. 
There is a fine consecutive specimen in BU 
883 : ovdAr 

ab. Late exx. of 6 édv in LP & (3/4), AP 
83 (do.), 146 (4/5). In LP v (also 3/4) 6 ay, 
etc. frequent. Note AP 85 (1/) éav d€ 7 
GXXa. 

326. av=éav in AP 43 (2/ Bc.) 

ib. On aspiration in €ros, ids, ete., 
see now Thumb, Die gr. Sprache im Zeitalter 
des Hellenismus (1901) p. 64 (henceforth 
cited as ‘ Thumb’) ; also Meisterhans ® 87. 

33a. xa’ éros add TP 13 (2/B.c.). éd’ 
érn IMA iii. 331 (2/B.c.). Add to this list 
peOoropivns Eud. (2/ B.c.) ter, adéoradxa 
IMA iii. 91 (2/ B.c.), évveaxasdexérns tb. 1064, 
éf’ tons tb. 1232, efropxotvr. AP 68 (1/) OP 
240 (1/), (and aiév’aidvos LP w (2/3), 
éf efovoia AP 83 (3/4): the last two are 
presumably mere freaks. So is é¢’ ovw évi 
BU 882, where évié doubtless casts its shadow 
before. 

tb, also AP 68 (1/). 

ib. Many more exx. of oi6eis, etc. from 
documents dated B.c. might be given, but it 
is hardly worth while. 

ib. To the exx, of a for av add droyevvytov 


LP w (2/3), ’Ayovorwy AP 140 (4/). Cf. also 
éxapiort for evy. BU 843 (1/2). See 
Meisterhans 154. 

336. Thumb p. 71 quotes BaOpaxos, 
and xv@pa as Ionic forms in the Kowy. To 
my exx. add OP 298 (1/), BU 
843 (1/2), nvdpa AP 125 (1/). 

ib. Two additional exx. of the spelling 
Aeyecv in Letr. 340 (2/) and 379. BU 899 
(4/?) has Aeytovws (gen. sg.). 

ib. Parallel with rapetov (the coalescing of 
two i- sounds) are iyeca AP 133 (2/—also 
IMA iii, 324 (2/), 1084 (2/1 B.c.), 
1085, 1086, LP w (2/3); also zeiv (p. 36a), 
for which add LP w (2/3). Cf. d:acety for 
-cecew in LP g (1/ B.c.). Tapretoy still in 
AP 53 (2/ B.c.). 

P. 34a. Other exx. of Any. from 2/B.c in 
TP 1 and 4; but in 3 we already have 
In AP 35 (do.) but 
avriAnwews. 

ib. -apyos and dpyys. Add for -os vépnap- 
xos Letr.{300 (but TP 1 (2/ Bc.) and AP 
92 (2/) added for voudpxns), ppovpapxos LP g 
(1/ B.c.), yupvaciapyos AP 130 (1), etc., eipy- 
vapyos IMA iii, 526. For -ys, 
IMA iii. 525, 526 (2/1), trmdpyys TP 2 
(2/ B.C.), OnBapxns Letr. 26 (2/ B.c.), ’Apa- 
Bapxns Letr. 380, Letr. 311, 
peradAdpyn (sic—a gen. wanted) Letr. 415 
(1/), eipwapyn (sic) BU 899 (4/2). In AP 
139 (4/) képapxor and -as. 

ib. ’Aypirma gen. AP 75 (2/). 

ib. The gen. -vins comes also in AP 104 
(2/), 141 (4/), BU 888 (2/) and IMA iii. 
326 (2/). oetpys appears in Letr. 16 and 
340 (2/), 415 (1/), and 479; dpovpns AP 68 
(1/), 88 (2/). On the other hand we have an 
ex. of -vias in IMA iii. 325 (2/). The 
Egyptian name Tayvo6a makes gen. in -as, 
BU 883 (2/): ef. Avddas and Mdpéas in NT. 
In AP 97 (2/) we find iepecys. 

346. Other late exx. of @eé in LP v (3/4) 
bis and w (2/3). 

ib. From yxois the dative yxot occurs in 
IMA iii. 248 (2/B.c.), The analogy of Bots 
worked early on this word: see Meyer ?® 
419. 

ib. In stating that I had not met with 
vocatives such as kvpi, I ought to have added 
that Hatzidakis /.c. does give an ex. of xvpi, 
together with several proper names. The 
fact remains that there are scores of papyrus 
exx. for xvpu. I can now quote ’Advm, 
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which Letr. gives (under no. 221): he prints 
it got aAvzi, but the parallels demand 
a propername.! IJ cannot feel satisfied with 
this ‘simple’ explanation of H. : the rarity 
of the voce. in - is a real difficulty, and the 
Latin analogy would only hinder the de- 
duction of a nom. -is, except in the case of 
nouns in -dps. Brugmann harks back to 
Greek proper names like “AXegis, Zedéis. 
Neither scholar gives any heip for the neuter 
-w. We have in any case to assume a very 
wide extension from a small beginning. 
Among sundry additional exx. of this form 
note the name Xrpov6eiv (-iv for -‘ov) Letr. 
90, from 1/B.c. ; also xvpis AP 102 (2/). 

ib. For ace. pl. in -es add réooapes LP v 
(1/B.c.)and wdvres LP (2/8.c.) besides many 
later exx. See Thumb 230, who agrees with 
Kretschmer in making this start from the 
N.W. Greek, presumably through the 
medium of the ‘ Achaean-Dorian Kowy.’ 

ib. Add for ace. sing. in -av yurvactap- 
xyoavrav IMA iii. 104 (Roman), pnrepav tb. 

897—also BU 843 (1/2) and 874 (Byz.).— 
avdpav ib. 900, Swripav ib. 905 (very late), 
yuvaixav 2b. 909. Cf. OP 300 
(1)). 

35a. Gen, pl. in -éwy were perhaps helped 
to extend by the analogy of BacwWdwy and 
Thus BrAaBéw TP 13 (2/ B.c.), 
avOéwv LP w (2/3) quater. From mys we 
have in 2/B.c. LP m and (as 
Jo 21°) TP 1 bis, LP w: see W. Schmidt 
Josephi eloc. 498. We must put with these 
other open forms dcréwy IMA iii. 221 
(iambics, Doric), and the exceedingly com- 
mon xpvcew, etc., which sometimes alternate 
with the contracted forms in the same con- 
text, as IMA iii. 1073 (1/ B.c.) and LP « 
(3/4). (‘Ooréwv appears thrice in N.T. with- 
out variant, doréa once, but dcrotv.) We 
may fairly assume that the appearance of 
these open forms is due to Ionic influence on 
the Kowy: since here Ionic agreed with 
many other non-Attic dialects, Thumb’s 
third rule (p. 242) would make the preva- 
lence of uncontracted forms natural. 

ib. From dpéap comes dpyrds Letr. 12 
(2/): see Brugmann Gr. Gr.’ 61. 

ib. In LP w (2/3) xpvojv apyupiv. 

ib. Add for the dat. IMA 
iii. 168 (1/B.c.). In BU 860 (3/) 
is presumably for «. In AP 59 (2/ B.c.) 
jysovv does duty for a feminine, or perhaps 
for the neuter quasi-noun that is always 
found when x + 4} arourae appear. 


1 See the whole inscr. in Reinesius Synt. p. 243, 
or Osann Syll. p. 425. They are followed by the 
Thesaurts s.v. The parallels for the constr. of TAews 
are discussed below. 
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ib, The indeclinable +Anpys seems to appear 
as early as 2/ B.c.in LP (sic !) 
wAnpys. Jannaris adds BU 8 (3/) and 270 
(2/). I cannot find in 8, and in 270 it 
is not conclusive, as it stands by itself at 
the end of the papyrus, added by another 
hand. It occurs in AP 150 (6/) «is riv 
ovvapécacay 

356. To comparatives add peAavwrepov LP 
x (3/4). 

ib. déka Svo in AP 47 (2/ B.c.), LP o (1/ 
B.c.) quater. In BU 881 (2/) one hand 
has dudexa and another dexadvo bis. On 
this type see Thumb 81 f.: he denies its 
Dorie origin. In BU 887 (2/) note e& kai 
dexarys, AP 43 (2/ B.C.) rpecoxadexarne bis. 

ib. An ex. of dveiv as late as BU 256 (2/). 
See Schmidt Josephi eloc. § 40. 

ib. To Dieterich’s citations (p. 190) add 
BU 899 (4/1?) zap’ 

ib. Augment and Reduplication. 7Bovopnv 
IMA iii. 91 (2/B¢C.); LP p 
(1/ B.c.) ; Letr. 525 (2/). In- 
correct treatment of verbs derived from com- 
pounded nouns: zpoecaorarnce IMA iii. 331 
(2/B.c.), LP (B.C.). 
Dropped augment (redupl.): 
AP 66 (2/), d@etay AP 110 (1/), ab., dvvKo- 
dounoe Letr. 49 (2/) and LP w 

v. (3/4—cf. Le 2477 

paca tb. dueyépOy LP w (2/ B.c.—cf Jo 61% 
dueyetpero), IMA iii. 247. Cf rapw- 
paxévat LP w (2/3). In OP 237 (2/) eupery- . 
xévat is probably a slip. 

36a. AP 93 (2/) has xatasdyparos from 
Karéaypa. 

ib. To the irreg. aorists add etipdpevov 
IMA iii. 119 (Roman), ete., and éxopzicov 
OP 300 (1/). Irreg. o in the perf. pass. 
in BU 887 (2/), éurérpyora (as 
Hdt.) BU 890 (2/), and 
(supr.). Additional exx. of yevdweros need 
not be recorded. 

ib. Two more exx. of 3 pl. pf. -av from 2/ 
B.C.—xexuplevxav TP 1] and eiAndav LP 6. 

ib. Miscellanea. LP b (2/ B.c.) 
as in NT etc., and sometimes even in 
Attic. In LP x (3/4) aroyee, tapaxee, 
with évyeov and éxxeov, imper. /b. the late 
verb févvuvrac (formed on analogy éoBeca: 
= 

366. Note BU 892 (3/) édvvw. 

ib. AP 86 (1/) and 92 (2/) have pera- 
prc 

ib. BU 890 (2/) has fut. tregopefa to 
match 

37a. For Bacrag. add AP 77 (2/). 

tb. For the pert. dyeioxa add LP 6 (2/ 
B.c.). The curious form dayéwxa occurs in 
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Letr. 84 (1/B.c.), The former is identical 
with the Boeotian : the latter can hardly be 
a genuine old ex. of Attic quantity-meta- 
thesis—if only because dyjoxa is apparently 
not old,—and is perhaps due to the analogy 
of dvéwya. 

ib. From évadeifw we have in OP 294 
(1/) the curious perf. évjAera (intrans.). In 
BU 890 (2/) dudpexa, with the correct form 
by another hand. 

ib. For zeiv add LP w (2/3). 

ib. For rivvw add BU 896 (2/). 

ib. TP 15 (2/ B.c.) shows éonyavey but 
Un-Attic forms with @ are 
found in puavavres TP 3 (2/ B.c.), tpooxabapys 
LP (3/4). 

ib. For éoraxa add TP 1 and 
ouveotaxdtos LP b (both 2/ B.c.). 

376. Additional -w forms are xafioravo- 
pevors IMA iii. 168 (1/ B.c.)—the inser. has 
Doric traces—éideas LP v (3/4). For 
note Brugmann’s citation from Herodas 
(Gr. 62). In LP vw (3/4) iv’ 
occurs. indice. in AP 132 (2/). 

ib. amoddvac may be paralleled by zapa- 
orava in LP wu (2/ B.c.), both by analogy of 
present. For -davac add BU 884 (2/3) bis, 
AP 77 (2/). 

38a For add LP w (2/3) x 
(3/4) jrw. Additional exx. for and 
cpp. need not be given. The passages I have 
cited for 7jv=y have some bearing on 
Deissmann’s assertion (p. 201 n. 4) that Kav 
béov BU 300 and 8 pH BU 48 
are cases of éav c. indic.: of course the 
context must decide in each case, but it is 
at least not a matter of ‘changing jv into 
7, for the two are proved equivalents in 
carelessly-written documents. The context 
in 48 seems to me in favour of évp : in 300 
the writer has thrown a number of aorists 
among the futures, which might possibly 
be held to justify our correcting the futures 
and keeping jv. But Wilcken’s corrections 
seem more satisfactory. A probable addi- 
tion to my exx. may be seen in AP 65 (2/) 
iva py. . Exwr.. ddd’ po. A lacuna 
after €ywt makes the constr. open to doubt. 


TI.—Synrax. 


It should be remarked in advance that 
these notes aim at completeness even less 
than those upon the Accidence. In reading 
the papyri, and those Common Greek in- 
scriptions with which I have had time to 
supplement them, what has caught my eye 
has been mainly that which in some way 
illustrates NT Greek, whether it deviates 
from classical usage or not. 


A.—Nouns. 


Numper. The history of the Dual in 
Common Greek is of course like that of 
snakes in Iceland. The growth of the use 
of a plural verb with a neuter plural 
subject may be illustrated from the papyri. 
Thus ra yeypappéva BU 592 (2/); 
Ta AP 131 (2/); 
Ta pov BU 801 (2/); 
dv Sixatwpatwv TP 1 (2/B.c.) —the 
same phrase is repeated shortly after with 
mapéxecro. On the other hand in the second 
vol. of OP the editors note oixiav xai aidjnv 
& 274 (1/), (6a) Lvyopaxoivra évdidwow 
(1/—a scholiast), rpoBara & veunoera (1/). 


Cases.—NominaTIvVE :— Under this head- 
ing one or two rather miscellaneous matters 
may be set down. The omission of the 
subject in a standing formula perhaps 
justifies inserting here a phrase which illus- 
trates Mt 1622 (Gen 43%, 2 Sam 20°°—ef. 
1 Chr 11). Letr. 221 (4/) 
TlAdrwv évradéa shows the subject, which 
obviously could not have been omitted ; but 
L. (ii. p. 286) quotes another inscr. (Aews 
cot ’AXvm! ‘(Sarapis) help thee, Alypius,’ 
and in 557 (on the facade of a temple) 
iAews cot, “Eppeias vids “Eppoyévous, xal 
“‘HpaxAeos ddeAdds. The step from this to 
the deprecatory use in the Biblical pass- 
ages is like that in our vernacular ‘ Lord ’a’ 
mercy !’ 

In BU 843 (1/2) ywvaoxew (!) dre 
xapis Oeois ixdunv eis 
(= -ais) ‘thanks to the gods I 
arrived.’ In Rom yapis Oe@ Ste Fre, 
but the parenthetic phrase of the papyrus 
resembles the parataxis in 1 Co 14. But 
I must not anticipate the Verb section. 


AccusaTIVE :—Cognate, not very common. 
BU 146 (2/3) Cypeiav pow 
Letr. 70, 79, 92 (1/ B.c.) mpookuvetv 
tiv Gedy. . 7d twos. Double acc., 
of different kinds, IMA iii. 1238 (Xtian) 
évopkilw tov dde avyeAov py Tis 
mote . BU 242 (2/) pe eretoaro 
tiv davwtarnv. Note that mpockvveiy takes 
acc, constautly in Ptolemaic inscr.—cf. also 
LP (3/4) Ov mas Oeds mpooKuvet Kai Tas 
daiuwv dpicoce.—never dative, as often in 
NT. Extension of Time. TP 1 (2/ b.c.) otfevos 
euromoapévov ta Tocaita AP 
50 (do.) roxous di8paypous THs pvas Tov 
éxaorov. BU 180 (2/) (imnpereiv) tocotrov 
THs otpateias xpdvov. BM 286 (1/) BovAdpefa 


rap’ povov TO éverros Oydoov 


1 Sic leg.—See above, in the Addenda to p. 340. 
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éros: contr. BM 438 (2/) B.u. mpds povov 7d 
«.7.A., also 314 (2/), 350 (3/); Bu. eis ery 
tpi BM 168 (2/), 335 (2/). To wapov ‘at 
present’ occurs in BU 22 (2/). The ace. of 
direct object is found with xwpapys AP 
33 (2/ B.c.), évdvouar OP 285 (1/), duvups BU 
543 (1/ B.c.), 244 (3/), etce., mpooxwy and 
dpiocw (above), and vyoredw OP 1 (2/3—the 
‘Logia’). In this last pi vnoredontae 
(= -e) rov kocpov) the high authority of 
Drs. Lock and Sanday (7'wo Lectures, pp. 
19, 25) supports the emendation rod xdopov, 
the phrase in this form occurring in Clem. 
Alex. That the ablative gen. is natural 
here cannut be denied ; but the grammatical 
nearness to Mt 5°, of wewavres Supavres 
tiv duxavocsvnv, is so strong that I hesitate 
to accept the change. 


GENITIVE :—(a) Genitive Proper. 
With Verbs:—BU 113 (2/) émroyovres.. 


THs “Pwpaiwy kal éxvyapiav: note 
the curious change of case. avti\apnBavopar 
takes gen. in BU 168 (2/) bis, LPe (2/ B.c.); 
saepius; aueko AP 135 (2/) ; 
oroxdfopat AP 68 (1/) ; e&eragw AP 79 (2/) ; 
in BU 37 (1/). evOvpodpua, which 
takes acc. in Mt 17°04, has gen. BM 42 
(2/ ot (sie ley., 
tov mapayeverba. dpovritw has gen. Letr. 
12 (2/), but in 25 (2/ Bc., the Rosetta) 
dp. Parallel is the 
phrase pveiav BM 42 (2/ 
so Rom 1°. It seems probable (so G. and 
H.) that weWapyo takes gen. (like words 
of hearing, unless it is abl on analogy 
of twos, Brugm. Gr. Gr.’ 396) 
in OP 265 (1/) 60a det yaperiy 
yuvaixa dvdpds. In Ac 2771 takes 
dat., as in classical Greek. 
has gen. (rod pi exew) Letr. 26 (2/ B.c.). 
Like the gen. of possession with eiué (Ac 
2773 ob eiué) is Letr. 25 (2/ B.c.) av 
ieparevovor, unless this is merely attraction. 
So OP 246 (1/) THs 
Price, as BU 248 (2/) rocov etc, 
Place, votov, AuBos, etc., passim; but BU 
393 (2/) rH dad vorov Aavpa. Time, also very 
common: €érovs ‘within such-and-such a 
year,’ passim. BU 37 (1/) ol8as ras 
éxdorns wpas xpyto. BU 246 (2/3) vuxros 
Kal évtvyxavw TO stpov. 
Thing on account of which (essentially like 
that after words of accusing) IMA iii. 910 
@. tiv éavtod yuvaixa... Kal Kadoxa- 
yabias is cf. éraveiv 
twa twos, WM 254. 


With Nouns :—This hardly needs _illus- 
tration. There is a marked objective gen. in 


LP (2/ B.c.) ds cor. . vixnv Kpdros Tis 
oikovpevns Tacns. 


(b) Ablative Genitive. OP 237 (2/) dde- 
tas Ovyarépas dv SSwxav. Also rovrwy 
adeXe LP 8 (2/ B.c.). In LP 6 (2/ B.c.) eis 
TO tov dvayxaiwy borepeiv, and 
again eis ro tov éyAuTeiv. 
Here pybev is best taken as an internal 
accusative (like with in OP 
265 above’, and the gen. depends on the 
verb. An interesting ex. of the abl. of 
comparison is cov mparos LP w (2/3), 
like Jo 1 (cf. what is said on xporepos 
below.) 


(c) Genitive Absolute (classed apart with 
Brugmann Gr. Gr. 523.) The wide exten- 
sion of this construction is a feature of the 
Kowy. It is often used (as in NT) where 
another case of the purticiple would fit into 
the construction of the sentence: e.g. OP 
237 (2/) pi evéyxavros tiv 
KexpnoGa, where évéyxavra would be correct. 
BU 884 (2/3) SaBtvov Karérxov ds 
xataBaivovtos. AP 30 (2/ B.c.) duolws Kat 
KovdvaAov (8c. 
(for KovdvAos). Long narratives are some- 
times carried on with a succession of geni- 
tives absolute. The gen. abs. without sub- 
ject expressed is very common: eg. AP 65 
(2/) eirovrwv py éxev. 


Dative :—(a) Dative Proper. With é- 
tvyxavw BU 168 (2/) ete.—pooxaprepo OP 
82 (3/) ete.—xouilo BU 248 (2/)—émirpérw 
OP 237 (2/) (followed by an apparently 
superfluous ézi before the object rpovocav)— 
BU 747 trwi povov 
AP 66 (2); rwi oddév AP 103 (1/), ete.— 
évyepetv AP 136 (3/). With adjectives 
OP 82 (3/) einv TO Spxw (recurrent 
formula), OP 234 °(2/3) ‘ of 
the size of a pea.’ For the person for whom 
Letr. 19 (2/) ed&dpevos réxvos ; LP 
(2/ B.c.) duvnodpeba tiv Tw Lapa- 
me. Letr. 25 (2/ B.c.—Rosetta) 
at 8) wodAGv ayabdv dpynyot ciow. 
The use of coi in BU 865 (2/) dxodov6ols 7a 
co. makes one think of the 
proethnic po, oo and fo as genitives 
(Brugmann Gr. Gr 248, 393): ef. 
po, OP 223 (Homer), «Atré por OP 214 
(Epic). But we should need a number of 
exx. to be justified in accepting a genuine 
survival in the Kowy : the present ex. may 
well be a mere lapsus calami. (That the 
analogy of these old forms did to some 
extent stretch the functions of the dative 
seems probable: see the exx. in Kiihner- 
Gerth § 424 anm. 1 ¢.) 
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(6) Locative Dative. The old pure loca- 
tive of place still survives in Letr. 220 (4/) 
Tov dywrdétwv pvotypiwv. To the 
Greek of that time it was no doubt as much 
an ‘adverb’ as radidbev. In Aoyornpiv 
katax\uoGeis AP 80 (3/) the dative needs év. 
The dat. with éupévw really belongs here, as 
Ac 14% Gal 3!, and OP 237 (2/) éup. rots 
evyeypappevors: the use év ru (Ac 28°” lit. and 
Heb 8° metaph.) shows its locative character. 
In BU 98 (3/) otk euewev rH yevouery peortia 
we must choose between treating pévw like 
éupevw and recognising a pure dative, ‘stand 
fast to’: cf. WM 263 and notel. The 
locative of time (that is date, or point of 
time) appears in BU 1 (3/) yeveovous, yapors, 
BU 149 (2/3) yeveOdtous. (Cf. Me 67! rots 
yeveoios : note how in the parallel Mt 14° 
the slight variation yeverious yevopevois, 
natalibus factis, takes us into the realm of 
the Instrumental.) OP 262 (1/) éreAevrnoev 
Ta. era. BU 388 (2/3) 
dv0 Tod aitod dvopatos Siaddpors 
xpovots. 


(c) Instrumental Dative. The line separ- 
ating this from the locative is often very 
hard to draw. Only the context can tell 
between point of time and extension of time 
in some phrases. Thus the standing formula 
BU 892 (3/), OP 122, 123 (3/4) éppacbai oe 
evxouat ToAAois xpovos is given as ‘I pray 
for your lasting health’: in another context 
moAXois xpovors might be ‘at many times.’ 
In Le 8% RV text has ‘ oftentimes’ (loc.) 
for this phrase, the margin ‘of a Jong time’ 
(instr.), This latter meaning for the for- 
mula is encouraged also by Letr. 220 (4/) 
ioropyoas Tas vorepov xpo- 
vos peta Tov Oeiov ‘a long time 
after.’ It is instrumental undeniably in 
the sing., Le 87 ypovw ixave. So AP 77 
(2/) tro IL. rerpacret xpover.... 
émitnpowvtos. Cf. to xpovw more. See 
Delbriick Grundriss § 109. Brugmann 
remarks on the nearness of instr. and 
ace. in some of these uses. In BU 843 
(1/2) ixaunv cis 
(=-ais) it is probably best to recognise 
the instr.—for which the acc. might have 
been substituted had the sentence begun 
with an imperfect, ‘I was sailing to 
A. throughout six days.’ On the other 
hand the comparison of év tpiiv 
‘within three days’ makes the loc. quite 
possible. The instr. of reference is another 


doubtful category. BU 388 (2/) revre 
ovoas. BU 887 (2/) yevee Ppvyiav: ef. yever 
Ac 


» > , 
dvopa, yevos, 


485 ete, and note the parallel acc. 
In later Greek the 
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dative greatly predominates here: see WM 
288 f. Add TP 1 (2/ B.c.)rpoBeByxdras 45 
Tots €reow. 

The idea of accompaniment, variously 
applied, lies beneath the following exx. 
BU 69 (2/) as Kai drodicw co td 
‘with your next wages’ : 
we may probably compare Rev 8+ tais 
mpocevxais ‘with the prayers’ (RV text, 
Milligan and Holtzmann)—RV marg. would 
make it dative proper (WM 270 and note ; 
Bousset ‘zu Gunsten der Gebete ’). 

The two last quoted papyrus passages, for 
the first of which we have a parallel phrase 
with év (Le 17 25°), while for the other we 
have practically supplied civ, illustrate the 
extent to which the three elements of the 
syncretic dative run into one another when 
the preposition is not there to define the 
relation intended. May we not suggest 
that the extended use of év, hitherto claimed 
as a Hebraism, was essentially the result of 
this defining process, in the very few pas- 
sages of original Greek where an ‘ instru- 
mental év’ is suspected? Cf. Deissmann 
118 ff. Speakers of Greek were certainly 
beginning to feel that they could not trust 
the dative out alone, and we can understand 
the occasional employment of nursemaid év 
in places where she would have been better 
left at home, or replaced by ovv. 

The other side of ‘ with,’ the instrument 
idea, underlies the following various exx. 
BM 44 (2/ B.c.) rae Gv Kexwwdvvev- 
kos. BU 45 (3/) ry Bia abrod érpdOev aira. 
BU 300 (2/) wou TH éavrod 
OP 112 (3/4) 7 : 
cf. Jo 218. BU 249 (2/) pérpar 
was. AP 43 (2/ amoddrw.. 
dicato. So 46 al. LP 6 (2/ B.c.) 
pnbev’ éxew tod OP 271 (1/) 
aitiv imo rod II. tats tod dpy. 
diaxocias (sc. Spaypais) cai toxots. The 
instrumental is of course still used with 


B.—Adjectives and Pronouns. 


Comparison.—The use of the Comparative 
as a mere parenthesis not affecting the con- 
struction, found in Mt 26° etc., may be 
illustrated from OP 274 (1/) xexAjpwrat tretw 
mxes evvea téraptov dydoov. See Schwab 
Die gr. Comparation ii. 84 ff. The compara- 
tive translated by ‘too’ is seen in the com- 
mon formula 6a 7d Bpaditepa airov ypadev 
(as in BU 69, 2/), and in BU 140 (2/) 76 
orabév. The use of ‘more ac- 
curately than before,’ will serve as a type of 
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the comparative without expressed objects 
BU 388 (2/) née "A. wat 
tovtov dxpeBeorepov. So Ac 1876 231520 
2422, 


The decline of the Superlative is seen in 
the papyri just as in the Common Greek 
literature, for which see Blass NT Gr. 33, 
141 f. (I quote this with some reservations.) 
The immense majority of superlative forms 
are elative: in this use the formation sur- 
vives without diminution in Byzantine days. 
Putting these aside, I may cite a selection 
of exx. from which we may judge how far 
the superlative has gone towards complete 
fusion with the comparative. From 2/B.c.: 
Letr. 25 (Rosetta) 6 xupuiraros beds Tod ipod. 
FP 12 od dz rod BeAriorov, ‘of the less re- 
putable class’ (G. and H.). AP 40 ras 
xpariotas (dpovpas). . xepiorys. IMA iL 
155 rot vopov peyloro. tb. iii. 322 rorov 
TOV Kat From 
2/ BU 136 viov. ib. 326 dv exw 
éyywora THs Suipvyos. T47 yap mpay- 
parov peyrtov éeotw Kal 
BU 889 (2/) rod 
From 2/3 or 3/ BU 168 ézirpérwv peyote. 
FP 90 éxi tod Kapod éxo(pevny) zALornv 
tei(unv) ‘the highest price current.’ As 
late as 8/ a real superlative appears BM 77 
puxpod eidovs ews eAaxiorov. In LP 
(3/4) Dioscorides (1/) is quoted dpiorn 4 
Aiyurria. Finally in LP w (2/3) &édoko 
(= -e) daimwv 
dye ayiwv positive and super- 
lative are mixed up. One or two comparatives 
must be added. BU 332 (2/3) 6 pot ravrwv 
éotiv dvayxarepoyv can hardly prove any- 
thing either way, but Blass (NT Gr. 141 n. 
3) seems to regard tyyAdrepos mavrwv as 
material. In Eud., however, (2/ B.C.) there 
are two notable passages. kal’ ov duos 
Pepopevos pev neepav Bpaxvtépav Tore? THV 
vixra paxpotrepav: if, as Blass thinks, the 
astronomer himself, two centuries earlier, 
wrote the superlative, which the sense re- 
quires, the corruption in the papyrus is the 
more striking. So again év peiLover tov 
éyAcive. But in another place é 
peifov. is contrasted with év ry peylornt, 
which the scribe could hardly alter. The 
number of these exx. is not great, and no 
satisfactory discussion could be attempted 


1 Since this ex. is important and also decidedly 
obscure, I complete the sentence : woAAjjs Te mpoedpias 
mpocedpelas dSeduevov’ ed.) [ai a]marrh- 
[oelis Trav dpiAopevwy TH Adyy. ‘For the 
most important and serious of these affairs, and need- 
ing much attention, is the calling in of sums due to 
the imperial treasury.’ The first six letters of yvnowwr. 
are marked as doubtful. 


without bringing in the literature written 
in the Kowy. It seems fair to conclude that 
(1) the superlative, apart from its elative 
use, was dying, though not dead, in the 
popular speech; (2) the comparative had 
only sporadically begun to be used in its 
place.2 In discussing exx. alleged in the 
NT or other Common Greek books, we rnust 
therefore allow the survival of the literary 
use to have quite as much weight as a vulgar 
use which can hardly have spread very far 
as yet, to judge from the paucity of evidence 
in the papyri. 


‘ Duatity.’—Closely allied to this subject 
is what Blass calls the weakening of the 
idea of duality in later Greek (Acta Apost. 
pp. 15 f). Some correct uses of dual words 
may be first noted, though of course not by 
any means all of them do much to establish 
a survival of the old rules: the use of 
éxatepos for ‘each of three’ did not prevent 
its being used for ‘each of two.’ BU 184 
(l/)é éxarépas, THs pe. dé. TP 1 (2/ Bc.) 
Gv CPR 2 22 (2/) éxarépa of 
two; but also CPR 5 (2/) 
Kal éxatepov each of ‘die beide 
Verkiufer’ (Wessely). BU 168 (2/3) ra 
id’ Exarépov pépovs [AexPev]ra. AP 151 (7/) 
éxarépas @nBaidos. GH 27 (end of 2/ B.c.) 
évds drorépov aitav (two): note here 
tois apparently for dudorépos. (In 
GH 29 the same two individuals, together 
with two other brothers, are referred to 
under the same formula with érorépov.) AP 
50 (2/ B.c.) BU 98 (3/) 
( = ovdérepov)—si vera 
lectio.—TP 11 (2/ B.c.) yaperis . 
erepa texva ‘a second family.’ 7b. 
dvo0 puds pev.. érepas AP 88 (2/) & 
Koiras.. dv puds pev.. érépas de. 
BU 194 (2/) dv0, weds péev. . 
BU 5 (2/) €repov civac ‘another 
Arius of the same name. AP 65 (2/) 
Tov Erepov (one of two brothers) dzo- 
223 (2/) érépas aroypapys ‘until the 
next census (lit. another).’—BU 168 (2/3) 
edenoev pe TH Tporepa vou emdypia 
cot ‘at your former visit’ (prior to that at 
which the petition is presented). As to 
mporepos see (against Blass) Ramsay Paul 
the Traveller 27 £: the argument there has 
a rather slender basis. The word was not 
at all common in the vernacular (though 
the adverb is freely used in some Ptolemaic 
papyri—e.g. TP 1 (2/ B.c.) d€ov 
tepov. ., RL 32 and 43 (3/ B.C.) mpdrepov 7 


2 See Schwab, Comparation, ii. 172 177, for some 
classical anticipations of these confusions. 
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c. inf.). AP 66 (2/) zporepov in the context 
may be ‘at the former hearing,’ but the 
correctness of wpérepov may be quite acci- 
dental (=‘ once before’). AP 67 (3/) bas 
ra Tois mporépos puryviva. AP 133 
(2/) éri r@ mporépw ‘at the former rent.’ 
In the indexes to G, GH, OP and FP it 
only occurs once—FP 34 ‘2/) xara ri trav 
mpotépwv érav ‘former years’ : 
mporepov occurs seven times in FP, but not 
in the other volumes. G. and H. quote 
BM 300 dmoyp. tots mporépos Kabapas, 
‘returned on previous occasions as un- 
encumbered.’ 

Incorrect uses follow. CPR 223 (early 
2/) éxarépa of three (the first hand in this 
document uses éxaorn). OP 256 (1/) and 
BM 333 (2/) the same. GH 23a (end of 2/ 
B.C.) éxdrepos of four. OP 276 (1/) éxarepos 
éves of three—note the curious pluralising. 
In Eud. (2/ B.c.) Blass notes ‘ confusionem 
vocabulorum éxacros et éxarepos,’ putting it 
beside that of compar. and superl.(see above): 
the sun spends so long év éxatépw tov 
Lwidiwv.—For ddXos and érepos note GH 23a 
THS pev 8 adAys.. BU 456 
(4/) 8v0, pev eva... Kat tov aAdov... 
TP 8 (2/ B.c.) vid d¥o, Evds pév.. GAAov. . 
TP 1 (2/ Bc.) Erepwv LPb 
(2/ B.c.) trép dv av Erépwv. BU 
86 (2/) érépors tapacvyxwpotvrwy (a formula 
allowing liberty to alienate). (Whosoever 
is disposed is welcome to justify érepos by 
subtlety in these last three exx.)—On BM 
336 (2/) Kenyon observes (ii. p. 221), 
‘ dudorepor = in late Byzantine Greek 
—see Bury C.R. xi. 393—and it is possible 
that colloquially the use existed earlier.’ 
The text here has the names of five men, 
followed by dyudorepor iepeis. Of course only 
the last two may have been priests, but 
Kenyon suspects, for what seem good 
reasons, that they all were. If this were 
proved, it would be a tempting solution for 
Ac 1916; but Bury’s paper above referred 
to makes this use of duddrepor dubious even 
for much later Greek. 


“Iduos. Deissmann (p. 123 f) seems rather 
too sweeping in his decision in favour of an 
‘exhausted idi0s’ as presumable, even where 
the context does not absolutely require it, 
in post-classical Greek. There are at any 
rate plenty of passages in the papyri where 
idvos seems to have its old force. So late as 
5/ and 6/ we have CPR 30 idiav kai vopiunv 
yvaixa, G 59 els idlav Kal dvayKaiav 
xpetav. Note also the technical 
Adyos (Letr. 264, AP 69 (1/) see G. 
and H. note) = the Emperor’s ‘Privy 


Purse.’ Deissmann’s exx. are from the 
LXX and other literary sources, with a 
reference to Meisterhans (8255) ; nor does 
Dieterich give any from the papyri, except 
a single (6/) example which proves nothing. 
I have not been able to find a single clear 
case of the ‘ exhausted idi0s’ in the papyri. 
Perhaps the best way of proving that the 
word was still very widely used in its old 
sense will be to present its occurrences in a 
large selection of papyri, such as the first 
two volumes of the BU give us. 

(1) In formulae. rots idios 
or dvadwpact (or ois idiors alone) BU 
282 (2/), 316 (4/), 542 (2/), (CPR 5— 
2/—etc.).  idia (yj—generally in oppo- 
sition to ddXorpia or £6 BU 15 (2/), 
159 (3/), 164 (2/3), 255 (6/), 419 (3/— 
eis 7. idtav Kwpnv).—In correspondence BU 
37 (1/) M. Sroronm idiw xaipew 
(cf. FP 110 ete.).—pépos idiov or rarpixdv 
it BU 185 (2/), 241 (2/ rod i. p.), 493 (2/), 
498 (2/), 499 (2/, warpixov tov alone), 504 
(2/), 509 (2/).—troypddur idia xexpi BU 304 
(Arab.), 371 (ib.): ef. 538 (2/) rod 8& aAXov 
(as opposed to signatures made 
for illiterates).—oi (relations etc.—cf. 
John 1") BU 341 (2/) 
tovs i, and probably 665 (1/—there is a 
gap).—7a iia BU 86 (2/), 183 (1/—same 
formula), 168 (2/3, bis), 180 (2/3), 372 (2/)— 
70 isiov BU 94 (3/), 101 (2/), 282 (2/), 538 
(2/—there may be a noun to follow), 542 
(2/), 586, 614 (3/), 616 (2/3), 661 (2/), 666 
(2/).—idvos Adyos BU 16 (2/), 250 (2/), 599 
(2/).—eis idiav pov (jpdv) xpetav BU 363 
(Byz.), 365 (7/): so AP 148 (5/) és i pov 
kal dvaykaiav xpiav. This is the use quoted 
by Dieterich 196 (ri i. pov xp.): it is late, 
and after all it means ‘ for my own use.’—éé 
idiov pov mopov BU 403 (Byz.), 366 (Arab.). 


(2) Miscellaneous. BU 248 (2/) wai 7a 
épya Tov dprédwv idiwv dva- 
Aoyotvrws (note position of 
idtwv). ib. domep idiwy réxvwv (a gap in the 
context). 361 (2/) odppayida. 
BU 34 (an account) "Iowdd: Sia: so 493 (2/) 
ris 'Appwviov tdov and 499 (2/) aidpiov Kai 
avAjs tduov. BU 371 (Arab.) éxovons tiv 
idiav riorew: 388 (2/3) éav mparry, TH idia 
miora mpatrea. BU 424 (2/3) adda wavrore 
Ta yovéw yAvyvrepa pip ev idia 
éuod cada. BU 604 (2/) .. 
idiors dvors kai mpl... . BU 669 (Byz.) idia 
aidevria dpyavov It may be added 
that we have the adverb idéws once, BU 614 
(3/) mapudy pot diws. 


The cogency of these examples lies in the 
fact that if the index is to be trusted these 
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are all the occurrences of ié:os (apart from 
scraps and conjectural supplements) in two 
volumes containing nearly 700 papyri. Is 
there one example here in which the natural 
rendering is not ‘own’? Even the Byzan- 
tine use idios pov etc. does not show a 
marked weakening. I do not mean to 
suggest that this negative evidence disposes 
of the positive mentioned by Deissmann 
l.c.!; but it prevents our asserting that the 
exhausted idvos was normal, The only 
examples of the latter which I can add come 
from IMA iii, inscriptions from Thera, 
Pholegandros and Melos. In a large 
number of sepulchral inscriptions we find 
the formula 6 deiva rov (idiov or éavrod or 
neither) zarépa (etc.) etc.). 
For idos in this formula I count 21 exam- 
ples, for éavrod ete. 10, and for rv zarépa 
(etc.) alone 16. Typical exx. are 894 Aip. 
Tvxdovos tov matépa Kai ’EAmifovea tov idiov 
ovpBiov Trxdo.ov adypwrsav—926 tov 
Operrov, but 927 rav éavrod Operrav—1062 
tav éavtav Ovyarépa....tav ddeAdav—1084 
rav atrod yuvaika xai ’O. (son of E.) rav 
parépa @. The earliest dated inser, (1084) of 
this type is given by von Girtringen as 2/1 
B.C. : we have idos in 1059, which is 1/ B.c. 
These exx. are of a kind to illustrate Mt 
2514 Ac 24*4 and the oi dvdpes which is 
so common in the NT—not that all these 
are undeniably ‘exhausted ids’! This 
perhaps unnecessary emphasis on a man’s 
property in his near relations is after all 
very natural, and it was only when 6 idios 
had been used as a mere formula for some 
time that its force began to suffer. To 
judge from the papyri, the first stage in the 
weakening was the extensive use of éavrod 
(e.g. the standing formula pera kvpiov tod 
éavtis avdpds) where classical Greek would 
have been content with the article alone. 
In ordinary conversation (which the papyri 
fairly represent) the usage apparently 
stopped there, but the more laboured style 
of inscriptions and of literary composition 
may well have occasionally favoured more 
emphatic phraseology in places where em- 
phasis was not really required. 

In Eudoxus there is a passage where rij 
is followed by ry airj in the same 
sense, ‘ut cogitare possis de neograeco usu 
6 = 6 airés’ (Blass). 


"Eavrov.—Exx. are found of éavrod used 
for first and second persons. (1) Sing. (1st) 
1 See also Meisterhans*235; Dieterich, Unter- 


suchungen, 195 f.; Schmidt, De Fl. Jos. elocut. 369 ; 
WM 191 f.; Jannaris, H.G. §§ 1416 f. Krumbacher 


in Miinchener Sitzungsber. 1898, ii. 229, promises a 
full discussion by his pupil G, Schnupp. 
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BU 86 (2/) pera éavrod 
Tots yeyovdow THs ovvovons 
yevaikds. (2nd) OP 295 (1/) pay oxdvAXe (!) 
éaryy. (2) Plur. (Ist) (7), (2/ B.c.) 
iva yewdpeba mpos Tois Ka’ éavtovs. AP 65 

(1/) ta cai tH yewpyia 


mpookaprepev. (2nd) G 30 (2/ BC.) ém- 
Kal éavradv iv’ tyaivytre. GH 
36 (1/ Bo.) ra éavtdv 
iv’ tyaivyte. OP 115 (2/) 
mapyyopeire ovv éavtovs. See Kiihner- 
Gerth p. 572, Hatzidakis 189. In the 


plural Moulton-Geden’s Concordance gives 
nearly 70 exx. from the NT; but there 
is not one genuine ex. of the singular, 
for in 1 Co 10? éavrod = ‘one’s own,’ and 
in Jo 18* it is a manifestly inferior read- 
ing. The papyrus specimens above are 
sufficient to show how much earlier and 
better is the warrant for the plural. For 
éavtav = dAAnAwy may be quoted GH 25 and 
TP 8 ter (both 2/ B.c.), OP 260 (1/), CPR 
11 bis (2/). There are a dozen exx. in 
NT—The simple is substituted for duds 
avrovs (or perhaps rather geavryvy) in OP 
293 (1/) émurxorod kat wavras Tovs év 
oikw: so AP 131 (2/) ds éxovrwy (8c. iar) 
Tovrou eis Huds 


Airds redundant.—OP 299 (1/) Adprwve 
dwxa aitd . . (Spaxpuas) this 
will illustrate NT exx. in WM 184. 


REatives.— Attraction isa very manifest 
vernacular idiom in the xowy as in Attic: 
witness such uneducated documents as G 38 
(2/1 B.c.) érumrev iu elyev paBdor BU 38 (2/3) 
davar ols por. Exceptions may be 
seen in BU 77 (2/) xedadaiwy & 
ib. 156 dpovp[av] as euicbwoe. A very 
common attraction is that of the recurring 
formula BU 177 (1/) dpoupav déxa dv0 
éav dow ovo-av. 

Two exx. may be given from 3/ B.c. for 
és interrogative in indirect question. PP 
30 iva eidapev év ols RL 29 dpadlovres [70 
te] abtav Kai év Kwopyt oikotow Kai 

tyav|rat. If the supplement is 
right, the collocation of jj and récov makes 
the last ex. very clear. Cf. Soph. Ant. 542 
Oed. 7.1068. The converse, ris for 
appears in BU 822 (3/) elpov yeopyov, Tis 
Axion, adda 7a oméppara tis 
(subj.) ; so 239 (4/) tivos éav xplav 
AP 41 (2/ B.c.) ris av yivyTar—si 
vera lect. None of Blass’s NT exx. (p. 
175 f.) can be regarded as even probable. 
The rarity of both these irregularities shows 


2 See WM 211, n. 1. 
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that practically both és and ris retain their 
classical sense undisturbed. 


Ilas = any (in negative clauses).—One of 
the most admitted Hebraisms of the NT is 
that of which Mt 24” av éow6y raca 
odpé is a specimen (WM 214). It may be 
questioned, however, whether the ‘Hebraism’ 
here does not consist in a very slight ex- 
tension of a vernacular usage under the 
encouragement of a similar idiom in Hebrew. 


In the papyri we have a recurrent formula 
dvev OF xwpis maons : BU 190 
(1/) and OP 278 (1/) with dvev, OP 267 (1/) 
and 269 (1/), with xwpis, are early exx. In 
BU 267 (2/) al. there is the variant dvev twos 
(Cf. also TP 1 (2/3B.c) 
aitou.) In LP w (2/3) 
dvriragerai por wav but these 
xpuda borrow from every tongue. 
James Hope 


ON A GREEK ADVERB OF PLACE. 


THERE is a general agreement among 
scholars that «iv, used as a preposition 
with the genitive, means straight to or 
straight towards some place, thing, or person. 
In this paper my object is to maintain that, 
though no doubt that was its original sense, 
it had lost it in the Attic Greek with which 
we are familiar. I think I can show that 
there are various passages in which it is 
very difficult to interpret it so, and that 
there is not a single one in which that sense 
is at all necessary. 

After satisfying myself that it did not 
mean straight to, 1 was inclined for some 
time to think that it meant right to, all the 
way to, as far as, differing from péxpr in that 
pexpe is not further than, emphasising the 
limit, while «i6% would be not short of, 
emphasising the distance. But after further 
examination it seems to me probable that 
it means no more than eis and ézi, to and 
towards, that is, that the original meaning 
of straight to was weakened by use into a 
mere fo. 

In the Jliad and Odyssey the corres- 
ponding word is i@vs: for « there fills the 
place of ev and the Attic rule is unknown, 
by which the form in v applies to space 
and the form in vs to time. It is used 
frequently as an adverb, with no case follow- 
ing it, Baivewv, Bis pépew, 
pepaws, iis ppoveew, and in all such 
uses the sense of straight, straightforward is 
clear. Once, and once only, we have 
perhaps i6v for i@vs: Y 99 rod y’ if} Bédos 
aérer’, Where tov depends on Bédos and 
may be either really adverbial or an 
adjective used semi-adverbially as adjectives 
often are taxvs). We also find 
used freely with a genitive; a 119 By 8 
mpobvpo.o, p 325 Ba iis peydporo, E 
849 atrap 6 By iis Aroundeos, etc. In 


such passages it is natural to suppose that 
idvs retains the notion of straightness, nor 
am I at all concerned now to deny it, though 
it would probably be difficult to show that 
that sense is ever really needed. 

In the Hymn to Hermes 342 
and 355 eis IlvAov éA@vra pro- 
bably bear the same sense, and in the one 
Hesiodean passage where the word occurs 
(Shield 97 Oodv it clearly 
means keep right on, straightforward. There 
is however no genitive in these passages. 

I see then no reason against supposing 
that in epic Greek i6vs (ed6v) with a genitive 
retained, at any rate sometimes, what no 
one would deny to have been its original 
meaning. In Herodotus the case is differ- 
ent. The following are all the passages 
known to me, but we have no complete 
concordance to Herodotus and there may be 
others. 

1. 207. 7 ravtd yap dvriOyow exeivw, ote 
THs Topidptos. 4, 120. 2 (€BovdAcvovro) 
rovtous pev Oi) TovTO 
6 Ilépons, Tavdidos 
TAS. ib. 4 imayew odéas Trav xwpéwv 
4, 136. 2 édiwxov rovs rod "Iorpov. 
5. 64. 2 of repryevopevor ws 
elyov ext Oeooadins (Wesseling 
©., Herwerden ©.). 

So in 2. 119. 3, where the MSS. of 
Herodotus give ArBiys, those of 
[Plutarch] De Malign. Herod. 857 B give 
AcBins and Herwerden suggests 
AtBvys. 

6. 95. 2 The Persians, starting from 
Tonia for Greece, ob rapa tiv «lyov 
tas veas i) tod te kal 
@pyixyns, GAN éx Sapov dppwpevor Te 
"Ikapiov kai tov tAdov 
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7.179 6 vavrixds orpards...rapéBare 
vqvol thot dpiora déxa 
8. 38. 2 of repredvres Bowtav epevyov. 
Cf. J7, 21, 540-542. 9. 69. 2 of per... 
érparovto Sia tis tmwpéns Kal Tov Kodwvov 
pepovoay avw ibd rod ipod tis Anuytpos. 

Of these passages 6. 95. 2 deserves par- 
ticular notice. Greece was the goal of the 
voyage. Herodotus might therefore very 
well have said that the Persians sailed 
straight for Greece (i% rijs “EAAdSos, accord- 
ing to the ordinary view of i@v) instead of 
going all the way round the coast by Thrace. 
Could he say that they did not go straight 
to the Hellespont and Thrace—which were 
really out of their direct route—but sailed 
through the islands? Must not igi here be 
simply ¢o or all the way to? 

On the other hand in 4. 136, 2. the point 
is made that, as the natives knew the way 
and the Persians did not, the former got to 
the bridge first. There might therefore be 
some point here in straight. 

The other passages as far as I can see are 
consistent with either meaning. There 
seems no necessity to give i@v the distincter 
meaning in any of them, and in 4, 120. 2 it 
is not much in place, but in one or two, e.g. 
1 207. 7, it may be thought to lend rather 
more colour and force. Perhaps therefore 
we may say that, though it need not surprise 
us if Herodotus’ Ionic retained the old epic 
signification in 6) more than Attic did in 
«<i6v, yet the fact is by no means certain and 
in 6. 95. 2 such a sense does not seem 
possible. 

I will now put together the Attic 
passages, keeping to the end the two from 
tragedy, about both of which there may be 
a little doubt.— 


A,—ARISTOPHANES. 
1. Eq. 254 
aorep Eixparys edevyev tov KupnBiwv. 
2. Nub. 161 
THY 
Bia Badi{e rotpporvyiov. 


3. Pax 68 
was av ror’ adixoiuny dv tod Avs ; 
4, ib, 77 
5. ib. 819 
6. ib. 301 
Sedpo ras THs owrnpias. 
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7. Av, 1421 
pov diavoei ; 


8. Eccl. 835 
THs 
9. Fragm. 161 (Kock: Meineke 2. 1012) 


rod Avovvatov. 


10. Fragm. 656 (M. 2. 1193) 
A. rot B. 


Even if we knew what 1 referred to, it 
would probably not help us much as to ed6v. 
But 3, 4, and particularly 5 are very signifi- 
cant. There is no reason whatever why 
Trygaeus should lay stress on going straight 
to Zeus and the gods. The difficulty (5) 
was not in going there straight, as if it was 
much easier to manage by a roundabout 
flight, but in getting there at all. In these 
places, therefore, «i6v has no such meaning. 
Nor has it in 7, where the question is, dq 
you want to go there? not, do you want to 
go there straight? which would be im- 
material. The other passages do not need 
the notion of straightness, though it would 
fit one or two of them (6, 8) well enough. 


B.—Comic FRAGMENTS. 


1. Pherecr. 110 (M. 2. 306) 
et6is Avkeiov. 
(So both M, and K. for 
2. Eupolis 47 (M. 2. 441) 
Kal KwAjves Todpddov. 
(Conjectural and uncertain.) 
3. Eupolis 183 (M. 2. 502) 
4, Eupolis 304 (M. 2. 550) 
cis TA Kal TA Kpoppra 
kal Tov AiBavwrov TOV 
5. Epicrates 10 (M. 3. 372) 
Tod Kapxnotov 
aveAKe THY ypadv. 


The perambulation in 4 of the market- 
stalls shows conclusively that ¢«d6¥v here is 
only a synonym for eis. ‘Went about to 
A B C and straight to D’ would be non- 
sense. Whatever the exact meaning of 5, 
there seems no nautical point in the ypais 
going straight to the masthead. 1 is in 
Photius Lex. where the MSS. give «i6v; 
but, as he mentions that the werd was 
made by Eratosthenes a ground of suspicion 
against the play (MeraAAjs) and couples it 
with the ei@vs of Eur. Hipp. 1197 (see 
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below), it would appear that he must really 
have found and given cifis Avxeiov. It is 
noticeable that he explains it simply as 
meaning eis Avxetov. 


C.—TuHUcyDIDEs. 
8, 88. Alcibiades ris Paondidos 


Kavvov avw tov érotetro. 8. 96. 3 
padiora adrovs dv éyyutarov eopvBa, «i 
émi tov épjpov (Classen 
after Lobeck ei6¥; and Stahl is certainly 
wrong in thinking ev could not be followed 
by a genitive of the person ; cf. the above- 
quoted J/. 5. 849: Herod. 8. 38.2; Ar. Pax 
68 &e.: and Plato Lysis 203 B below). 

Sailing straight for Phaselis and Caunus 
would be like sailing from London straight 
for Leith and Newcastle ; ze. the order is 
strange in any case, but particularly strange 
if stress be laid on the directness of the 
voyage, Cf. the order in Eur. Hipp. 1197 
below. 

In 96 it hardly seems satisfactory to 
govern odor by tov Iepara as Stahl would 
do. If be read, ‘straight for 
them’ would certainly make excellent 
sense, but there is no need for ev6v to be so 
emphatic: it need not be more than ézi 
or as however goes per- 
fectly well with vevixyxdres, and there may 
be some other fault in the words, e.g. opav 
for cdiow. (The genitive may be due toa 
mistake about the meaning of eiOv(s).) In 
Ar. Eq. 311, doris ras ’AOnvas 
gyxas Boov, which Stahl might have cited 
as parallel, the dative jiv naturally suggests 
itself, especially as we have yuov in the 
line before. 


! 


1. Hell. 1. 2. 11 kai 


‘EdXAnordvrov. (The new papyrus fragment 
has all the codices ézi.) 2. 46. 1. 4. 
11. 3. Cyr. 5. 2. 37. 
aye éxi BaBvddvos (Cobet d6d 
BaBvAGvos). 

3 is different from any phrase fourd else- 
where and perhaps not right. In any case 


1 In Hell. 1. 4. 8 avnxOn emt Sduov: Cyr. 
4. 24 mopedooua. . mpds ta Baclrea: ib. 
7. 2. 1 emt Sdpdewy Epevye and 2 em 
Sdpders Frye; Ages. 1. 29 evOds em) Sapdiavdy rérov 
éxépnoe: there is no reason for taking ed6ds of place 
and not of time. I do not believe it is ever so used 
in Attic. In Thuc. 6. 96. 1: 7. 22. 3: 8. 90.4 
ev6vs is no more really local than the English 
‘immediately above,’ ‘immediately in front.’ In 
Thue. 4. 118, 4 the sense is less clear, 


tro 


it is not witha genitive. with 
or without éxi may be thought of as 
possible. 


£.—Pu.arTo. 
1, Lysis 203 A ’Axadnpeias 


and again a few lines below é& ’Axadnpeias, 
jv mopevopar Avxeiov. Acipo 
8 Os, 2. Gorg. 525 a Rhada- 
manthus dismisses a soul rs ppovpas, 
of avarAnvat Ta TpooyKovTa 
3. Theag. 129 a arobavovpevos 
jew rod Samoviov (Sypooiov Baiter, 
Schanz). 4. Theag. ib. D otyerat...oTparev- 
copevos "Edéoov kai Iwvias. 

In 2 and 4 there is no reason why «iv 
should be more than éri. The three 
examples that come together in 1 are de- 
cidedly against its meaning any more. It 
is unlikely that any stress should be laid on 
Socrates making straight for the Lyceum, 
and points to the same sense, 
though it might be a jesting repetition of 
straight. The corruption of the text in 3 
deprives it of any evidentiary value, but, if 
rod Snuooiov (or Syuiov) is right (‘to 
the executioner’), the notion of straightness 
would certainly be out of place. It is 
strange that Ruhnken (Timaeus 
Avxeiov) could accept the old fancy that «ii 
Tov Saoviov meant ‘in spite of the divine 
voice,’ a sense impossible for ed@¥ and con- 
sistent only with a misunderstanding of 
drobavovpevos new. Yet Liddell and Scott 
follow him. 


F.— ARISTOTLE. 


No example of ei@v is given in Bonitz’ 
Index, but see Fragm. 253. 2, where the 
exact words may not be Aristotle’s. Aelian 
quotes him as saying that 
tis vdwp oipavod paynoerbat 
aivirrerat. I do not know any other example 
of €i64 following its case, and it ought to be 
regarded with suspicion. 

As far as I know, ei6u is not found once 
in any orator, and the only other Attic 
passages which I have to adduce are 


G'.—SoPHOCLEs. 
0.7. 1242 
ter’ evOd mpods TA 
H.—KEwr. Hipp. 1197 
ciroperOa 
tiv “Apyous dddv. 
In the Hippolytus e«i6vs is certified by 
Photius, who says expressly Edperidys oix 
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tiv edOis x.7.A., but, whatever his 
MSS. gave, no doubt Euripides really wrote 
what Hartung restored to him, ri ¢i0v 7’ 
“Apyous xamdavpias where re occupies 
the position most usual for it when a 
preposition governs two words. Observe 
that, as in Thuc. 8. 88, the more distant 
point, Argos, is mentioned first, and that, 
whether we read «i6% or «i6vs, there is no 
reason why the road’s running straight for 
these places should be mentioned. 

In the Oedipus «i6¥, if right, as it probably 
is, (Nauck evGis eis), can only mean straight. 
We may notice (1) that this is not a case of 
<v$3 with a genitive: (2) that in poetry it 
is more natural for the old use to survive: 
(3) that possibly, as the passages in Xeno- 
phon also faintly suggest, there may have 
been a use of ei@¥ with a preposition («i6d 
mpos, ev6) éxi) different in meaning from 
«v0d when itself serving as a preposition. 

The upshot of this examination seems to 
be that, if we take the instances in Attic 
Greek, (25 in all), of «d@3 with a genitive, 
there is not one in which the meaning of 
straight to or straight towards is in any way 
required, whereas there are a considerable 
number in which that meaning is in various 
degrees unsuitable. It does not seem to me 
impossible that it was occasionally used 
with something of its old sense, and I would 
not deny that some of the passages above 
collected may be cases in point. All I am 
concerned to maintain is that in Attic prose 
as a rule ev@v with a genitive had no such 
strong meaning, but was only another 
synonym along with ¢is, ds, émi, and zpos. 
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In the lyric, elegiac, and iambic poets I 
have not been able to find it any more than 
in the Attic orators, but I should not like 
to say that it does not occur. The only 
example of ei in Theocritus is 26. 15 
paivero pev ara, paivovro 8 ap’ Kai 
dAAa. The poetical diction of Theocritus is 
notoriously not very correct, and he 
obviously uses it in the sense of ed6vs, forth- 
with, as do Callimachus Hymn. Apoll. 103 
and the writers of the Anacreontea. My 
observation of the word in later prose 
writers,! though as far as it goes it bears out 
my contention, has not been extensive and 
careful enough for use here, except in the 
case of Lucian, the most Attic of them all. 
In him I have noticed «ti with a genitive 
in the following passages: Nigrinus 2: 
Dial. D. 20. 3 and 15: Dial. Mort. 27.1: 
Menipp. 6: Herm. 23 and 46: Herod. 1: 
Icarom. 11: Bis Acc. 8 and 12: Rhet. Praec. 
10: Peregr. 35: Fugit. 24: and I should 
say that none of them in any degree requires 
the notion of straightness, though naturally 
it would in several of them e.g. Herm. 46, 
not be unsuitable. It stands to reason that 
motion to a place very often is, and very 
often might be expressly called, motion 
straight to a place, but in such cases we do 
not therefore always call it so. 

H. Ricwarps. 


1 Axiochus (date uncertain) 364 B wor 
tis awavtay adtois. here 
must be straight, but it is not a preposition. Perhaps 
<kar’> 


ON SOME DERIVATIVES OF 7 éAos. 


THE object of the present paper is to ex- 
hibit a number of passages where réAc(v)os, 
rehéets (reAnjets), TeAEWS, TEAC(L)Ow, 
mavreAns, Should (I think) be con- 
nected with réXos= ‘authority,’ and not, as 
is commonly done, with réAos= ‘ accom- 
plishment’ or ‘ rite.’ 

1 How téAos, which appears primarily to have 
meant ‘completion’ or ‘accomplishment,’ came to 
acquire the signification ‘authority,’ it is not easy to 
say. Perhaps I may be permitted to hazard the 
suggestion that the meaning ‘ authority’ arose from 
the referring of disputes among the people to the 
king or head-man, in whose hands would be said to 
lie the ‘ conclusion’ or decision of the matter. From 


this the extension to the wider sense ‘authority’ 
would be natural, if not inevitable ; and to describe 
the king himself or his representatives as 7d TéAos, 


téAe(t)os. The transitive sense ‘accom- 
plishing,’ which is frequently assigned to 
this word, is highly improbable and always 


‘the authorities,’ would be a further easy step to 
which there are many parallels. The transference 
would be similar to that by which we use the title 
‘Great Seal’ to denote the seal’s custodian. TédAos 
would thus describe the king from the point of view 
of his judicial functions, as épx% describes him from 
the side of those in which he takes the initiative, as 
in administration and military command. The use 
of the word to mean ‘ tax’ may have arisen from its 
employment to denote the court-fee demanded for 
the delivery of a judicial decision ; but in fact any 
dues demanded by those év réAe: might naturally be 
so-called, without a primary reference to court-fees. 
The history of the Engl. word ‘fine’ (=penalty) 
affords a curiously close parallel. 
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unnecessary. The same is to be said of the 
meaning ‘ fixed’ (of decrees). 

Zeis (Aisch. Hum. 28 rédeov 
tyuorov Pind. O. 13. 115 Zed réde’, 
aide Sido kat teprvav yAvkeiav: P. 1, 
67 Zed rédev’, aici tap’ 
tdwp | alaav dorois kat d:axpivew 
érupov Adyov avOpwrwv) is not ‘Zeus the 
Accomplisher,’ an absurd title, but ‘Zeus 
the King’ ; ep. Aisch. Supp, 524 avaé dvax- 
Twv, pakdpwv | paxdptare, Kal 
tatov xpatos (‘of all Powers Power Su- 
preme’), dABue Zed. Ag. 973 & Zed rédree, 
Tas edyas is a trap for the unwary ; 
the poet is merely playing on the syllable 
teA-, more suo. So in Aisch. fr. 329 "Hpa 
teeta, Zynvos eivaia dayap the meaning is 
‘Hera the Queen.’ This title of Hera has 
been connected with her patronage of mar- 
riage, as though derived from it; though 
how that office could give rise to the title 
has not been explained. The presidency 
over marriage of ‘ Hera, Queen of Heaven 
and Wife of Zeus,’ needs no explanation ; 
the office could not have been assigned to 
any other goddess. The passage Ar. Thesm. 
973 ff. "Hpav re reAciav | Gorep 
eixds, | ) maou Tots xopotow | Ler Te Kai 
| das yapov though commonly 
quoted in this connexion, proves nothing as 
to the meaning of redefa, nor does the 
scholium ad loc. give any assistance. It 
is,—"Hpa redeia rédevos érysdvro ev 
Tois yapors ws TpuTaves TOV TEOS 
ydpos. 56 Kal rporédea 7) Gvoia mpd Tov 
yapwv yryvopevn. This seems to mean that, 
because marriage was a téAos, therefore its 
patrons were called réAeou, ‘gods of the 
rite’ (par excellence?!) But the notion is 
absurd: Zeus and Hera were patrons of 
many other réAn. The schol. seems to have 
been explaining what he did not understand. 
The title Zets réAecos has certainly no con- 
nexion with marriage, so far as we may 
judge from the passages in which it occurs. 
On the other hand reAcia, as applied to Hera, 
probably meant what réAcos meant when 
used of Zeus. 

That Hera’s title reAe‘a was in the popular 
mind associated with réAos, ‘ rite,’ I would 
not deny. It would have been remarkable 
had it been otherwise ; marriage was a réAos, 
and the goddess was its patron. No doubt 
there were also many who, whether they 
knew or not that "Hpa reAcia meant ‘ Hera 
the Queen,’ would by a similar association 
of ideas give to reAeia in this connexion the 
meaning ‘ full-grown,’ since every bride was 
reXeca in that sense. But that all this is 
compatible with the title’s having originally 


meant something altogether different, few 
scholars would deny. 

It has been pointed out to me that, ac- 
cording to Pausanias, 8. 22. 2, Hera was 
worshipped at Stymphalos as zais, reXeca, 
and yypa. The passage is to the effect that 
Temenos, son of Pelasgos, dwelt in old Stym- 
phalos, that he reared Hera, built three 
sanctuaries in her honour, and bestowed on 
her three surnames: while she was still a 
virgin he called her Girl (rapOévw pév 
ovon Iladé); when she married Zeus he 
called her reAeia, and when for some reason 
she had quarrelled with Zeus and returned 
to Stymphalos, he gave her the name of 
Widow. This passage does not, I think, 
affect my contention. reAeéa here clearly 
means ‘ Wife’ (for which meaning of the 
word see below), and the title was no doubt 
given, as were wats and yypa, in order to 
bring the goddess into special sympathetic 
connexion with one class of her female wor- 
shippers. It was an accident, though a 
happy one, which enabled the inventor of 
the titles to select one denoting ‘wife’ 
which was already consecrated in another 
sense. Under the circumstances its adoption 
was practically inevitable. 

Pind. V. 10. 17 “Hpaxdéos* ob Kar’ “Odvp- 
mov | dAoxos “HBa rapa parépt redei- | a Bai- 
voo’ éort. Here any reference to Hera’s 
patronage of marriage is irrelevant ; the 
meaning required is ‘her mother, the Queen 
of Heaven.” The poet’s purpose is to exalt 
Hebe’s position in Olympos. 

Any god, as being possessed of office and 
authority, could be called réAeos. Ag. 1432 
pa THY THS Aixyy, | 
*Epwiv 6’, ‘that hath power to punish.’ Hum. 
382 eipryavor kai of the Furies, 
Theokr. 25. 22 
Geoto. Aisch. Theb. 166 ravapxeis | 
te yas | THOSE ye wupyo- 
pvAaxes, ‘ whose office it is to guard.’ 

Ag. 972 avbpos Sap’ 
‘the master of the house,’ ‘the husband 
bearing authority.’ (See under 
below.) The idea that this expression refers 
to marriage regarded as a ‘ perfect condition 
of life’ (L. and 8.) would have caused a 
Greek both surprise and amusement. The 
Prayer Book does not call marriage more 
than ‘an honourable estate.’ 

Il, 24, 315 abrixa aierov 
merenvav, ‘most authoritative’ as a giver of 
omens. 

Aisch. Supp. 739 redeia Whos "Ap- 
yelwv, téxva, | Odpoe, paxotvrar wept 
odd’ old’ éyw, ‘is authoritative.’ So Soph. 
Ant. 632 redeiav ‘my (Kreon’s) 
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sovereign decree.’ Cp. Ar. Thesm. 329 
teréws | AOnvav | edyeveis 
yuvaixes, ‘with authority.’ 

A curse ora vision may be ‘possessed of 
authority.” Aisch. Theb. 852 & pédawa kai 
| yéveos Oidirov 7’ dpa. Ib. 766 rédevar 
yap dpai| Bapeiar xataddayal. 
In these two passages the meaning is ‘ pos- 
sessed of power to do their work.’ Jb. 695 
matpos TéeAe’ apa | gnpois axAavoros bupacw 
mpoortave | A€yovca Képdos mpdtepov torépov 
popov, ‘uttering words of authority,—(to 
wit) that there is a gain better than death 
deferred.” Her. 1. 121 dys od redén, ‘a 
vision without authority.’ Anyone who 
examines this passage will see that redéy 
cannot here mean ‘accomplished.’ Astyages 
believes the vision to have been already 
accomplished, so far as it ever will be, in the 
boys’ game of ‘kings.’ His point is that 
the vision had no serious meaning. In Rep. 
443 B réXeov dpa TO 
rat the meaning ‘accomplished’ would pro- 
duce an impossible tautology; Plato puns 
on the syllable red-. 

teXéers, teAXnets—Hom. Hymn. 
oiwvav, ‘authoritative’ for augury. Tyrt. 
2. 2 pavreias te Kai tedeevr’ Exea. Hes. 
Theog. 242 ’Oxeavoio, reAnjevtos zorapoto. Is 
not the meaning of the puzzling epithet here 
‘King of Rivers’? 

teXkeogopos (always parox.). Hom. 
Hymn. 22. 1 Ziva Oedv tov 
noe péyurtov, | evpvora, Kpeiovra opov. 
Aisch. P. V. 511 Cho. 
663 e&eAOerw tis Swpadtwv | yuri) 
tomapxos. Soph. Az. 1390 7’ ’Epwis 
kai Aixy (cp. Ag. 1432 ya rHv 
THs €uns mardds supra cit.). Ag. 996 
divats kvkAovpevov Kéap : the mean- 
ing seems to be ‘speaking with authority.’ 
| és TO py ‘ prove void of 
authority.’ 

7 eXe(c) 6 w—Her. 3. 86 (of the neighing 
of Dareios’ horse) émvyevopeva 
Aapeiw éreXéwoe (gave him réAos, ‘made 
him king’) cvvOerov tev yryvopeva. 
Id, 1. 120 (of Cyrus playing at ‘kings’) 6 
mavra doa oi Adyw Bacrrées 
éreAewoe ‘exercised authority.’ 

mavteXns.—Aisch, Theb. 118 & Zed, zarép 
mavredés, ‘supreme. Supp. 601 dypov 
Sédoxrar Wydiocpara, ‘authoritative’ 


(cp. ib. 739 redeia Whos, supra cit.). Soph. 
Ant. 1163 povapyiav, ‘sovereignty 
supreme.’ 0.7'.930 zavredrjs dapap, ‘ wedded 
wife,’ possessing all réXos in her sphere, no 
mere (cp. dvdpds redeiov). The 
schol. refers the epithet here to the birth 
of children, rotro yap réAeov év yapw (cp. 
928 TOV Kelvov Téxvwr). 
But what reason is there for supposing that 
the Greeks regarded a wife as ‘incomplete’ 
until children were born? Others refer 
mavteAns to the réAy of marriage. What is 
then the actual meaning of the word here? 
It might, perhaps, mean ‘upon and for 
whom all (marriage) rites have been per- 
formed’; but while such a sense is unsup- 
ported and in itself improbable, an epithet 
emphasising the ceremonial of marriage is 
out of place. This view has been supposed 
to be supported by Hera’s title reAe‘a : but, 
as I have said, it has still to be shown that 
that title had any reference to marriage. 
The passages quoted above point to the 
interpretation which I have already sug- 
gested. 

Ant, 1016 Bwpoi yap éoyapar Te 
Nets | tAnpers tx’ oiwvdv te Kai kvvdv Bopas 
x.7.A. Here the meaning ‘one and all,’ 
even if possible, involves a remarkable and 
really weak exaggeration ; au epithet em- 
phasising the sanctity of the altars would 
be far more suitable. Musgrave felt this 
when, almost hitting the truth, he inter- 
preted the word by sanctissimae. I suggest 
that here again the meaning is ‘ with full 
authority ’ to give omens,—‘ heaven’s inter- 
mediaries.’ 

évteAns is established in the sense 
‘holding authority’ : see Lex. 

2. 700 rod Kat 
Spupijs aAoxos Puvddky | kal Sopos 
jperedns, ‘and his house without its master,’ 
lit. ‘with half its (normal) government.’ 
Lucian, Dial. Mort. 19, writes ri dyyes, & 
dua tavrnv, & Alaxe, pev Tov 
Sdpov THY vedyapov yuvaixa. 
He simply transcribes Homer’s words, but 
the reversal of the order of the clauses 
seems to suggest that he took ured to 
mean ‘ half-finished,’-—a view which we may 
safely reject as absurd. The notion that 
the meaning is ‘ without an heir’ is equally 
baseless and improbable. 

M. A. BayFiE. 
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ON TWO PLACES IN SOPHOCLES’ ANVTIGONE. 


XO. ovxodv Kai Exawvov Exovo’ 
és 708’ drrépyet KevOos vexiwv, 
ovte vocots 
ovte Aaxovo’, 820 
LAN , 
Ovntav xaraByoe. 


abrovouos in 821 is taken by all edd. as 
equivalent to ‘of your own free will,’ surely 
a very doubtful meaning. The word means 
* independent,’ and its proper reference is to 
a present discretion, not to one exercised in 
the past. Now, the punishment threatened 
by the edict, it will be remembered, was 
death by stoning ; but at 760 Kreon, in a 
fit of reckless fury, was within an ace of 
causing Antigone to be put to death by the 
sword. At 772 the Chorus might naturally 
have assumed that it was now Kreon’s 
intention to inflict the latter death,—the 
more merciful one ; and if so, it would have 
been better for them to hold their tongue. 
Instead of this, they ask anxiously what the 
King’s actual purpose is, popw Kai 
ode Bovdcve xraveiv ; Why do they ask this? 
Do they fear Kreon may still carry out the 
terms of his edict, or do they view the 
prospect of Antigone’s death by the sword 
with no less alarm? Again, Kreon, who is 
now calmer, states his change of purpose (he 
will immure her alive) without explanation, 
and the Chorus hear it without remark ; 
immuring alive is apparently the proper 
punishment to select. We shall hardly be 
wrong if we connect Kreon’s final decision 
with the well-known law prevailing among 
primitive peoples by which the shedding of 
tribal, and especially of royal blood was 
strictly forbidden. The offence entailed the 
gravest pollution, as appears (to take one 
instance from Greek tragedy) from the 
plague sent upon Thebes in consequence of 
the murder of Laios by Oedipus, who him- 
self, it is to be noted, was not put to death. 
It was no doubt for this reason that 
unfaithful Vestals were buried alive. As 
Dr. J. G. Frazer has shown in a most 
interesting and able article (Journ. Phil., 
vol. xiv. 1885), the original keepers of the 
perpetual fire were the king’s daughters, and 
the Vestals, their successors, enjoyed royal 
privileges and were treated as royal persons. 
If the suggestion made above is correct (and 
Dr. Frazer tells me he thinks it highly 
probable both with regard to Antigone and 
the Vestals), the object of placing food in 


the vault (dopBis tovotrov ds dyos pdvov 
mpobeis, 775) and the meaning of airdvoyos 
become clear ; actual killing is avoided, and 
the victim is at liberty (airovoyos: cp. 887 
cire Oaveiv, | ett’ Loca rypBevew 
oréyn) to commit suicide, as Antigone in fact 
does. Indeed, we may well suppose that 
this was the common catastrophe of these 
ghastly tragedies ; it was no doubt the one 
hoped for by those who inflicted the 
punishment. In any case, what had 
actually happened to the victim, no one 
could afterwards say. airdvouwos means, 
then, ‘mistress of thyself.’ The word is so 
strange in its present setting (it occurs 
nowhere else in a non-political sense), and 
yet so apt, that one is almost constrained 
to believe it found a similar place in older 
versions of the story when its special fitness 
was well understood. 


921 ff. 
ri xpyn pe THY és ert 
Brérew ; tiv’ aidiv Evppdywv ; ye 
ri 


Those who condemn (and rightly, in my 
humble judgment) the fantastic passage 
904-920 do not appear to have perceived 
that several lines must almost certainly 
have perished with the insertion of the 
interpolation. They stood, I should suggest, 
between 921 and 922. Prima facie it is 
unlikely that the interpolation could have 
been made without excision, but stronger 
reasons emerge when the text is examined. 
(1) When the interpolation is removed 
Antigone’s speech comes to a peculiarly 
hurried termination. (2) V. 921, which has 
the ring of a genuine line and may well 
have followed 903, looks like the intro- 
duction of a fresh topic,—the one whose 
conclusion appears at 922. (3) The question 
ti xpy «.7.X., introduced by no connecting 
dAAa reads like the natural rhetorical 
repetition of some thought previously 
expressed in other words; but if it is 
supposed to follow immediately on 921, it 
comes in with intolerable abruptness. (4) 
tiv’ avdav Evppdywv ; (923) can only mean 
‘which of my allies ought I to speak to?’ 
Yet it must be made to mean ‘whom of all 
conceivable allies ought I to invoke?’ Such 
a use of the gen. is, however, unexampled 
and unlikely, and atédév does not mean to 
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‘summon’ or ‘invoke.’ With the simple 
ace. of the person it means ‘speak. to’ ; 
with an inf. added, ‘to bid.’ Two reff. are 
indeed given by L. and 8S. for the meaning 
‘invoke,’ but in each case an inf. is added 
and the meaning is ‘ bid.’ Moreover, there 
is no question here of other helpers than 
the gods. It seems to me probable that 
the original words were ri 8 aiddv 


paxeiv ; ‘why bid them help me?’ These 
words, plainly implying that she had asked 
the gods to help her, would naturally be 
altered when that appeal was excised. The 
connexion with what follows now becomes 
clear: ‘ What use to appeal to the gods when 
they have allowed me to be called impious 
for a deed done in their service ?’ 
M. A. Bayrtexp. 


APHRODITE PANDEMOS AND THE H/PPOLYTUS OF EURIPIDES. 


EvripIpes, in the prologue to the Hippoly- 
tus, connects the story of his hero and of 
Phaedra with the erection of a certain statue 
of Aphrodite at Athens, and with the title 
or titles which this statue commonly bore. 
The statue was evidently the Aphrodite ézi 
‘Irrodvre, a title known to us from other 
evidence. It has generally been supposed, 
and in my opinion rightly, to be identical 
with the Aphrodite Pandemos, so that 
Ilavénuos and ‘ImroAvrw would be alter- 
native names, or parts of a single name. 
Such, for example, is the view adopted by 
Miss Harrison in the Mythology and Monu- 
ments of Ancient Athens. Recently how- 
ever a distinction has been attempted, and 
it has been maintained that the sanctuary 
and cult of the Aphrodite Pandemos, pro- 
perly and officially so called, were different 
from the sanctuary and cult of the Aphrodite 
‘ImroAvtw. Materials for considering 
this question are given by Dr. Frazer in his 
commentary on Pausanias (1. 22. 1-3). 
I do not propose to discuss it here, and will 
assume, for the present purpose, no more 
than this, that between the Avhrodite ézi 
‘ImzoAvrw and the title Pandemos there was 
for some reason a close association. This 
much at least the passage of Pausanias 
(which, in my opinion, presumes the identity) 
must be held to presume and prove ; nor 
indeed am I aware that it has been disputed. 
What I propose to show is, that the story 
told by Euripides is based upon this associa- 
tion; that he assumes his Aphrodite émi 
‘InroAvrw to be at least an Aphrodite Pan- 
demos, representing the goddess in that 
aspect, and commonly connected with that 
appellation ; and that in this connexion of 
thought is to be found the solution of a 
certain difficulty which the story presents. 

Hippolytus, says Aphrodite, is destined 

NO. CXXXVII. VOL. XV. 


to expiate his defiance of her, and the way 
is prepared : 


€\Oovra yap vw zor’ 
és Kal TEAN pvaoTnpiwv 
Ilavdiovos evyeviys Sapap 
isotea Paidpa xapdiav 
épwrt Tots euots Bovrevpact. 
kal mpiv pev Tpolnviav, 
4 > , 
mérpav tap’ Katoyov 
yas vadv Kirpidos éyxabioaro, 
€pao’ Epwr’ Exdnpov’ 8 exe 
‘ > e a 
érei Onoeds Kexporiav xOova, 
piacpa devywv aiparos 
kat Sdpapte xOova, 
éviavoiav Exdnuov aivéras pvyijy, 
évradda orévovea KaxrerAnypevn 
Epwros Tada’ aroAAvTat 


oun (Ve. 24 foll.) 


Phaedra gave her Aphrodite a name, dvopale 
Gedy. But what name? Not émi ‘Irrodvrw. 
It cannot be meant that she published, by 
her own act and declaration, the very passion 
which she desired to conquer, suppress, and 
conceal, Not Pandemos ; for that title, how- 
ever it be interpreted, has in this applica- 
tion no meaning and cannot be found in the 
words. Such is the difficulty. 

It has been proposed to get rid of it by so 
changing the text that the title meant (which 
is assumed to be ézi ‘ImroAvrw) shall not be 
bestowed by Phaedra, but by some one else. 
Such is the principle of Jortin’s emendation, 


exe 
> , e a 
Aourov dvopacovow Geav. 


‘men hereafter shall name the statue 

the Aphrodite And on 

the same lines, though with more discre- 
Ga 
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tion and better taste, proceeds that of 
Meineke, dvopafov, ‘1, Aphrodite, gave the 
name.’ But not even this will pass. At 
the time when Aphrodite speaks, at the 
dramatic time of the prologue, the name 
has manifestly not yet been 
attached to the statue; the goddess may 
intend that it shall be attached ; but this is 
not expressed by dvduafov. Moreover the 
matter in hand is the feeling and purpose 
of Phaedra, when the dedication was made ; 
if the name in question was not then given 
by her, this is no place to mention it ; both 
évopacovow and convert the sen- 
tence into a mere parenthesis, offensive in 
such a story and at such a point. In fact 
this road leads nowhere ; the conferring of 
the name ézi ‘Im7oAvrw, as a name, cannot, 
from the nature of the case, be that which 
the poet has here directly in view. If any 
way is to be found, we must start afresh. 
The difficulty arises, as I think, from the 
fact that Euripides, repeating a legend 
which, whatever it was, must have been 
familiar to his audience, has told it, as a 
poet in such circumstances would, allusively ; 
so that a certain point in it, though 
necessary and central, is not so much stated 
as implied. The legend did actually explain 
how the statue came by the description ézi 
‘I77oXvrw, and how the goddess came by the 
title Pandemos; it derived both the de- 
scription and the title from a name conferred 
on the statue by Phaedra in dedicating it. 
But this name was neither ézi ‘ImroAvrw nor 
Pandemos. The name which Phaedra gave, 
but which, with only too much reason, was 
afterwards changed to another, was Aphrodite 
Endemos or ‘Love at Home’. When Hippo- 
lytus had returned from Athens to Troezen, 
Phaedra, finding that her heart had gone 
after him, and virtuously desiring to be 
rid of the passion with which Aphrodite 
had afflicted her, endeavoured to propitiate, 
and perhaps to control, the goddess by a 
symbolic offering and ceremony, signifying 
that she called back her errant affection, 
and bade it thenceforward abide and dwell 
in its own place. Because ‘she was in love 
with one not of her home’ (épioa epwra 
‘she set up in her home’ 
a shrine and figure of the representative 
goddess, ‘and gave the figurea name(#ndemos) 
importing and intending that henceforth for 
ever the goddess was there fixed’ or ‘there 
established’ (év-dptocGa:). This name in itself, 
Love at Home, sounded of nothing but 
innocence and happiness. That she gave it 
éri ‘in reference to Hippolytus ’, 
and in the hope to cure herself of an épws 


éxdnos already kindled in her heart, was 
her own secret. Thus it was that 


mérpav tap’ [adAddos, 
yas Thode, vadv Kumpidos éyxabicato, 
Epwr’ 8’ exe 
> , >. a 
70 Aourdv dvopnal’ Gear. 


The change, if such it is to be called, of 
dvopaley idpicbac to advopal’ éevidpicba is 
preferable, though perhaps not necessary. 
However Aphrodite was not to be so 
appeased or so confined, as soon appeared 
when, in the course of fate, Theseus himself 
removed to Troezen, and Phaedra was com- 
pelled to share the city and home of Hippoly- 
tus, so that her ‘ Love at Home’ in Athens 
became an idle figure, and its title a miser- 
able irony—a connexion of thought which 
Euripides, with skilful touch, indicates by 
contriving, naturally and as if casually, to 
repeat and echo the significant word 
: 


, ‘ , Lal 
kat tHvde Sdpapte vavoroXe xOova 
eviavoiav aivéras pvyijv. 


At Troezen the plan of Aphrodite went 
victoriously forward and her victims perished 
as the tragedy sets forth. Now when all 
this came to be known, men drew from it 
the lesson which Aphrodite meant to teach, 
that She is not of this place or of that place, 
not by any title or any figure to be fixed 
here or there, in Athens or in Troezen ; She 
is of all peoples, of all places and everywhere 
at home, and Her power is everywhere under 
heaven (vv. 1-6), 


Ged KéxAnpat Kimpis otpavod 

vatovew pas dpavtes HALov, 

Tovs pev Tapa tperBevw Kparn, 
opdrrw 8’ dco ppovotow eis péya. 


And that Her name might remind men of 
this, and warn them to bear themselves 
humbly towards Her, they called Her 
thenceforward Pandemos ; and of the statue, 
which Phaedra had dedicated in the hope to 
confine the goddess, and had so ineffectually 
named Hnudemus as peddAovons Tis 
évdnueiv, they said that it was the Aphrodite 
ért ‘ImroAvry, the image of One who was not 
Endemos but Pandemos. 

Such was the Athenian legend in the fifth 
century B.c., and not an ill one. It has at 
all events more religion in it, and not less 
morality, than the philosophic allegory made 
famous by Plato, and more interest than 
the curiously frigid piece of fictitious history 
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attached to Pandemos in Pausanias : to wit, 
that Theseus established the name and cult, 
in conjunction with that of Peitho, to 
commemorate his success in wooing and 
persuading all the townships (Sjpor) of Attica 
to unite in one common city. A marriage 
of united parishes indeed! When paganism 
was vivid, men had a notion of Aphrodite 
which certainly was not that. 

It may not be superfluous to add, since 
the Euripidean version, equally with those 
of Plato, Pausanias and Harpocration,! in 
explaining the name Pandemos puts a strain 
upon the word, that none of these stories, 

1 Connecting Pandemos locally with the agora, 


nor whatsoever others the ancients may 
have related, are relevant to the question, 
what, if anything, that title, or the descrip- 
tion ézi ‘ImoAvre, really meant or properly 
was. It would be unsafe even to assume 
that the very dialect, in which these appel- 
lations were first formed, was what we know 
as Greek, still more unsafe to assume, that 
their origin was such as the Greeks or 
we should consider appropriate, or are able 
to divine. They were merely names. Of 
their beginning the Athenians, it is safe to 
suppose, knew nothing, and we are not 
likely to know, 
A. W. VERRALL. 


ON THE FRAGMENTS OF THE MINOR TRAGEDIANS. 


(Nauck’s NuMERATION.) 


Achaeus. fr. 4, 4: 
ddnv éxaiov orépva kat Trodav 
xpiovow. 

Read rv (‘ the chest’). 


Fr, adesp. 497 : 

doris A€yer Tkaxay ppovav 
Read 

, a , 

doris Neyer KaK’, dVahpovar orevet. 

Fr. adesp. 112: 

& pis xal TeTpayévat, 

avOpwros éyévov kai Biov 


tpepe or’ aifiip évdid0ds Ovytots tvoas. 
With this punctuation the only error lies in 
évdudovs, for which read évedddou. 

Fr. adesp, 473 : 

Geot GeXovros Tuera yiyverat. 
Probably pe ora. 


Chaerem. fr. 13: 
Topav odpar’ evavO7 poda 
elyov, Eapos 
I suggest Opatopar’. 
T. G. Tucker. 


THE ‘DELIBERATIVE’ JNDICATIVE. 


In his paper upon ‘ Method in Study of 
the Modes’! Mr, H.C. Nutting posits as 
‘a general principle’ of this investigation 
that other aspects of the speech-form than the 
mode of the verb may be the essential features 
that convey to the hearer those ideas which it 
is generally felt to be the province of mode to 
express, ¢.g., deliberation,” taking as his text 
the mood in guid ago? ‘what am I to do?’ 
I have more than once pointed out the mis- 
chief which is caused by the use of the 
term ‘ Deliberative’ for the mood in such 
sentences: and here is another example. 
There is ‘deliberation’ indeed in the sen- 


1 Classical Review, Nov., pp. 420 sqq. 
2 The italics are Mr, Nutting’s. 


‘tence ; but none in the mood. The deliber- 
ation is in the question. One might as well 
say that there is an ‘interrogative indica- 
tive’ and cite as an example quis est ? 
The truth is that guid ago ? asks a question 
about a contemplated future action (that 
should be or may be taken by the speaker) ; 
and it is this which the mood expresses or 
as Mr. Nutting thinks, fails to express. 
The confusion, whether of thought or 
expression, does not however matter so 
much here, as it is at least doubtful whether 
the mood in these sentences is really indi- 
cative at all. I have long suspected it of 
being subjunctive. No doubt the Roman 
of Classical times would not have regarded 
GG 2 
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it as such ; but that proves nothing for an 
earlier epoch. 

The earliest example of the idiom, oxe 
presumably far older than Plautus, is the set 
sacrificial formula agone? or agon ? uttered 
by theattendant before striking the victim, to 
which the set reply was hoc age: Varro L. L. 
6. 12, Seneca Rhet. contr. 2. 11. 19 ; compare 
Ov. Fasti 1. 319 sgg. ‘nominis (Agonalium) 
esse potest succinctus causa minister, | hostia 
caelitibus quo feriente cadit, | qui calido 
strictos tincturus sanguine cultros | semper 
agatne rogat, nec nisi iussus agit,’ where it 
may be noticed that Ovid changing the 
person changes (apparently) the mood. No 
one hesitates to see in e7'0 a subjunctive, and 
our ago agrees with it completely in form 
and sense ; and were ago found in a similar 
Greek sentence noone would doubt its mood 
in spite of its ambiguous form. This idiom 
is not likely to have been a strained use of 
the present for the future, as it is strongly 
rooted in the colloquial language ; Cic. Att. 


7.17. 2, 13. 40. 2, Petr. Sat. 13, Juv. 3. 296, 4. 
130; and in fact we may doubt whether it 
occurs in any context where there is not a 
flavour of every day speech. The punning 
which Mr. Nutting cites from Plautus (Most. 
368) and Terence (Haut. 343) shows that the 
Romans consciously distinguished it from 
ordinary uses of the indicative and further 
that they regarded it as somewhat anomalous. 
If the ‘indicatives’ ago? and its like are 
really turncoat subjunctives, we might 
expect to find some elsewhere; and it 
appears at least possible that in certain of the 
‘loose’ uses of the ‘present indicative’ for 
the future, as after anteqguam or priusquam 
and st (‘perficietur bellum si urgemus 
obsessos’) the real source of the looseness 
is the original value of the mood, some of 
the instances being genuine survivals and 
others, it may be, mistaken imitations of a 
type no longer understood. 
J. P. Posteate. 


THE DICTION OF THE ROMAN MATRONS.—PLIN. £PIJST. I. 16. 6. 


W83ILE reading Pliny’s letters recently, I 
was struck by certain points of resemblance 
between i. 16. 6 ‘legit (Pompeius Saturninus) 
mihi nuper epistulas ; uxoris esse dicebat : 
Plautum vel Terentium metro solutum legi 
credidi,’ and Cie. de Orat. iii. 12. 45 ‘ equidem 
cum audio socrum meam Laeliam—facilius 
enim mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem 
conservant, quod multorum expertes ea 
tenent semper, quae prima didicerunt—sed 
eam sic audio, ut Plautum mihiaut Naevium 
videar audire: sono ipso vocis ita recto et 
simplici est, ut nihil ostentationis aut 
imitationis adferre videatur’ (the words are 
those of Crassus). 

I was surprised that it had not occurred 
to me before to place the two passages side 
by side, and still more so to find that no 
one of the editions of Pliny to which I 
have access quotes or refers to the words of 
Cicero. 

If we may form a judgment of the 
manner of Naevius from his ‘ Description of 
a Coquette’ in the Tarentilla, preserved by 
Isid. Orig. i. 25, Cicero’s juxtaposition of 
Plautus and Naevius shows a truer stilistic 
feeling than Pliny’s loose and uncritical 
Plautum vel Terentium. It would be 
interesting to know which of the two 
dramatists the lady’s letters really resembled; 


but there seem to be no data on which to 
base an inference. 

It is important also to know whether the 
epistles to which Pliny refers were the 
ordinary letters of correspondence or mere 
literary exercises. The preceding context 
certainly suggests the latter, as does Pliny’s 
doubt as to the authorship of the letters, 
expressed in the following sentence : ‘ quae 
sive uxoris sunt, ut adfirmat, sive ipsius, ut 
negat,’ etc. Such a doubt could scarcely have 
existed in the case of ordinary correspond- 
ence. 

I am inelined to interpret Pliny’s 
‘Plautum vel Terentium metro solutum 
legi credidi’ as meaning that the letters 
made on him the same general impression 
that the conversation of his mother-in-law 
did on Crassus. As there is nothing what- 
ever to suggest that Pliny had the words of 
Cicero in mind, while his doubt as to the 
authorship of the letters, and his Plautwm 
vel Terentium, point the other way, we 
should then have independent testimony to 
the archaic flavour of the diction of the 
Roman matrons, and an indication that the 
characteristic was noticeable in Pliny’s day, 
as well as in Cicero’s, Even though the 
letters were doubtless literary exercises, it 
is natural to assume that the lady’s style 
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was coloured to some extent by that of her 
ordinary conversation; cf. the words 
of Crassus, ‘ea tenent semper, quae 
prima didicerunt.’ It is certainly note- 
worthy that she suggested to Pliny writers 
who antedated by about a century at least 
the models whom her husband followed ; 
and it is difficult to understand in what 
respect other than in archaic diction letters 
written as literary exercises could suggest 
Plautus or Terence. If we assume that the 
letters were those of correspondence, the 
probability of the hypothesis becomes even 
greater. 

It is possible that the archaic style of the 
letters was consciously assumed ; for that the 


archaistic movement, which reached its 
height in the time of the Antonines, had 
already begun in some quarters, is shown 
by the well-known passage of Seneca, Lpist. 
114. 13 ‘multi ex alieno saeculo petunt 
verba: duodecim tabulas  loquuntur. 
Gracchus illis et Crassus et Curio nimis 
culti et recentes sunt; ad Appium usque et 
ad Coruncanium redeunt.’ Since, however, 
there is no indication of such a tendency in 
Saturninus, who, Pliny says, ‘ uxorem, quam 
virginem accepit, tam doctam politamque 
reddiderit,’ this hypothesis may, I think, 
safely be rejected, in favour of the other 
and more attractive one. 


J. C. Roure. 


MILTON AND DEMETRIUS DE ELOCUTIONE. 


In the earlier part of his Apology for 
Smectymnuus Milton writes: ‘There, while 
they acted and overacted, among other 
young scholars, I was a spectator; they 
thought themselves gallant men, and I 
thought them fools ; they made sport, and I 
laughed ; they mispronounced, and I mis- 
liked; and to make up the atticism, they 
were out, and I hissed.’ 

Milton is here clearly echoing the famous 
passage in the Crown: édidacKkes ypdppara, 
éyo 8 édoirwy. érédes, eyo 8 éredovpny. 
iores, éyw eyo €ovipit- 
tov (Demosth. de Cor. 265). But the 
reference to ‘the atticism’ suggests the 
scholastic point of view ; and it is probable 
that he had read the words not only in their 
original context, but in the section (250) of 
DemMETRIUS ON StyLe, in which they are 
quoted (though not with approbation) as a 
well-known example of antithesis. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
Milton was acquainted with the De Elocu- 
tione. Towards the end of his 7'ractate of 
Education he says: ‘And now lastly will be 
the time to read with them those organic 
arts which enable men to discourse and 
write perspicuously, elegantly, and according 
to the fitted style of lofty, mean, or lowly. 
Logic, therefore, so much as is useful, is to 
be referred to this due place with all her 
well-couched head and topics, until it be 
time to open her contracted palm into a 
graceful and ornate rhetoric, taught out of 
the rule of Plato, Aristotle, Phalereus, 
Cicero, Hermogenes, Longinus.’ 

This passage of the 7iractate is interesting 


to the classical scholar for more than one 
reason. In the first place, it is clear that 
the order in which the names are arranged 
is designed to be chronological, and therefore 
clear that Milton follows the traditional view 
with regard to the authorship both of the rept 
tyous and of the épyyvecas. In assigning 
the latter work to Demetrius Phalereus he 
had behind him the high authority of Petrus 
Victorius, whose edition he no doubt used. 
Vettori, it is worth noting, had as decided 
a belief in the educational value of the 
treatise as that expressed by Milton a cen- 
tury later. In his Address to the Reader 
he says: Possum etiam hoe vere de illo (libro, 
se. mept épynveias) praedicare, me neminem 
eorum invenisse, cum quibus ipsum diligenter 
legi (legi autem cum multis, et vis quidem 
magno ingenio ac iudicio praeditis hominibus) 
qui non ipsum statim amaverint ac magno- 
pere admirati sint. 

Another noteworthy feature in Milton’s 
list (if it is meant to be exhaustive) is the 
absence of the names of Dionysius and 
Quintilian, both of them manly and system- 
atie rhetoricians, building with sober judg- 
ment on the foundations laid by a long line 
of teachers and writers. On the other hand, 
the inclusion of Plato shows a true percep- 
tion, still far from common, of the great 
services rendered to Rhetoric by the philo- 
sopher who passed for its most determined 
foe. 

In his reference to the virtues and 
varieties of style, Milton has in mind the 
predominant doctrine of the Graeco-Roman 
rhetorical schools. Perspicuity was ac- 
counted a primary, e/egance an accessory 
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virtue ; the latter is the result of the various 
devices by which style is heightened or 
embellished (xaA\wmopos). The sense of 
Jitness or propriety (rd mpérov) was, according 
to Dionysius, ‘the most sovereign of all 
literary virtues’; and it had a fine field 
for exercise in the choice of appropriate 
styles, whether /ofty (xapaxrijp iyAds), lowly 
(ioxvds), or mean 

Milton thus adopts, in common with 
Dionysius and most of the Graeco-Roman 
theorists, the threefold division of style into 
grand, middle, and plain. The De Elocutione, 
in this matter, stands somewhat apart from 
other works of its class. It recognises four 
types of style: the stately (yapaxrip peyado- 
mperns), the polished (yAagupds), the plain 
(icxvds), and the forcible (devds). From 
this circumstance it might, but precariously, 
be argued that the treatise is to be assigned 
to a date between the period of the up- 
holders of three styles (eg. Cicero, Diony- 
sius, Quintilian), and that of Hermogenes, 
who substitutes for the three types the 
doctrine of seven qualities (id€ar) of» style. 


It was mentioned above that the author 
of the De Hlocutione takes exception to the 
example of antithesis which he quotes from 
Demosthenes. His censure is reserved not 
for what modern taste would consider the 
bad feeling exhibited in the passage, but for 
that excessive artificiality of expression 
which causes it to ring false. As he well 
says from this point of view, ‘the elaborate 
balance of clauses produces the impression 
of false artifice; of trifling rather than of 
honest indignation’ (xaxorexvotvte yap Eotxe 
§ 250). His criticism recalls 
Plato’s contention that, after all, sincerity is 
an essential principle of style. It is un- 
doubtedly interesting, because it is rare, to 
find an ancient critic thus taking Demos- 
thenes to task when he lapses for a moment 
from his high plane of eloquence. But 
whether such independence of judgment can 
give, as it has sometimes been thought to 
do, a detinite clue to the date of the treatise 
is not so obvious. 

W. Rays Roserts. 


REVIEWS. 


SPIEGELBERG’S EGYPTIAN AND GREEK PROPER NAMES. 


Aegyptische und griechische Eigennamen aus 
Mumienetiketten der roemischen Kaiserzeit, 
gesammelt und erlaeutert von WILHELM 
Sprece.Berc. Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, 1901. viii, 72 and 58 pp., 
33 pls. Price M. 24. 


EeypTiAN mummies during the Roman period 
from the second to the fourth centuries were 
often ticketed with wooden labels indicating 
the names and parentage of the deceased. 
The inscriptions are commonly bilingual, 
the names being given in Greek and demotic ; 
they may be given in Greek alone, but 
rarely in demotic only. A great number of 
such labels have reached museums from the 
neighbourhood of Ekhmim in Upper Egypt. 
Prof. Spiegelberg has copied 250 labels from 
one single collection, besides many smaller 
accumulations, and in the present work he 
discusses these along with all examples pre- 
viously published. Facsimiles of 117 ex- 
amples are given in the plates. The separate 
Greek names or variant forms of names reach 


the respectable total of 463. Of these a large 
proportion are purely Greek, e.g. AmoAAwrios, 
Apreuts, etc. The bulk, however, are Grae- 
cised Egyptian names and very few are left in 
their pure Egyptian forms. Latin names— 
Taos, very scarce, as might 
be expected. In the demotic examples the 
name is most frequently set in a formula of 
prayer or good wishes for the deceased, and 
these formulae Spiegelberg discusses very 
fully. The names on the bilingual tickets 
are of interest as affording general cor- 
roboration of the reading of demotic to 
those who, not having studied it, may still 
doubt the trustworthiness of the decipher- 
ment, and as supplying new light on certain 
difficult groups. To the student of Egyptian 
philology, the Greek transcriptions are of 
great value as indicating with what vocaliza- 
tion words were pronounced in the Roman 
period including many which are obsolete 
in Coptic; but for these transcriptions the 
vocalization of such words would be entirely 
unknown, since the native writing represents 
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only the skeleton of a word without the 
vowels, To the Egyptologist, therefore, the 
work is of high value ; to the Greek papyro- 
logist also it will afford valuable insight 
into the formation of the Egyptian names 
which abound in the objects of his study. 
These names are often of significance in 
connexion with local cults or the worship of 
deities universally popular in Egypt in late 
times, and for that reason alone repay 
careful attention. ‘Titles and geographical 
names are also found on the labels. The 
book is furnished with elaborate indices— 
of the names themselves, of later Coptic 
names discussed in connexion with them, 
ete. 

It is much to be hoped that the study of 
Graeco-Egyptian and demotic proper names 


will be continued by Prof. Spiegelberg or 
others, since very important results to 
Egyptology are likely to be attained through 
it. In the present work, so far as the 
rather slippery subject of demotic is con- 
cerned, there are few readings the correct- 
ness of which can be disputed, and it is only 
in two or three cases that one may see how 
better readings or explanations might have 
been substituted. In the interpretations of 
Egyptian names concealed under Greek 
forms there is much that is both ingenious 
and correct, but wuch of necessity remains 
to be done where there is no demotic version 
to be guided by, the Greek renderings of 
both consonants and vowels being often 
somewhat indefinite. 
F. Lu. Grirritu. 


TYRRELL AND PURSER’S CORRESPONDENCE OF CICERO. INDEX. 


The Correspondence of M. Tullius Cicero. 
Edited by Rosperr YELVERTON TYRRELL, 
Litt.D., and Louis Purssr, Litt.D. 
Vol. VII. Index. Pp. 167. Dublin 
University Press Series. 1901. 7s. 6d. 


Messrs. TYRRELL AND PuRSER have com- 
pleted their edition of Cicero’s Correspondence 
by issuing an Jndex to the preceding six 
volumes. They have not attempted to form 
a complete Onomasticon to the text, since 
to do so would be merely to repeat work 
already done by Orelli and others, but refer 
mainly to the Introductions and to the notes. 
By the exclusion of superfluous matter the 
Index, which consists of 167 pages only, is 
rendered compact and attractive, while the 
editors justly claim that they have omitted 
little which is of importance. The volume 
contains a Latin Index, a Greek Index, and 
two arrangements of the Letters, the first of 
which is similar to those found in the 
previous volumes, while the second gives a 
conspectus of the Letters ad Familiares, 
arranged according to the Correspondents, 
which will be found extremely useful, as 
there is no such list in Mendelssohn’s edition. 
The Latin Index is closely packed with 
information upon points of history, gram- 
mar and style; some of the headings in 
particular e.g. ‘ellipse,’ ‘epistolary style,’ 


‘proverbs,’ ‘the subjunctive,’ testify to a 
vast amount of conscientious industry. It 
is enlivened by many of those happy 
renderings which are familiar to the reader 
of the previous volumes, and the Greek 
Index which follows coruscates with gems. 
Many contributions have been made towards 
the criticism and exegesis of these Letters, 
during the period which has elapsed since 
the publication of the first volume, and on 
several points the editors have changed 
or modified the view originally taken. In 
such cases the Index will be found fully up- 
to-date. A notable example is Fam. viii. 1. 
5. where embaeneticam facere appears in the 
Index as the true reading, with a reference 
to Mr. Walters’ communication in the 
Classical Review 1897 p. 367, in place of 
the conjecture iam wewntixyy facere (Klotz) 
printed in the text. Similarly the note on 
Nanneianis (Att. 1. 16. 5.) is supplemented 
by a reference to the conjecture of Turnebus, 
Naevianis, and under the heading ‘ Plural,’ 
reference is made to Prof. Conway’s disser- 
tation upon the use of the singular nos in 
Cicero’s Letters. In the Greek Index 
Gurlitt’s clever conjecture ¢adAA@ Luciliano 
(Att. xvi. 11.1.) appears, though it was not 
mentioned by the editors under the text. 
ALBERT C, CLARK. 
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CONWAY’S ZIVY, BOOK II. 


Livy, Book IT. With Introduction and Notes, 
by R. 8. Conway, Litt. D. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1901. Pp.xxiv., 208. 2s. 6d. 


Tus edition is a really valuable aid to the 
study of the great Roman Historian, both 
as to his matter and his language. Prof. 
Conway possesses the first qualific.tion 
for a successful interpreter—enthusiasm 
for his author, After passing through a 
phase of some depreciation, Livy, like the 
writer who is in some respects his English 
parallel, Macaulay, is again in the ascen- 
dant. We read with gratitude such appre- 
ciations of Livy as the following: ‘In the 
depth and truth of his human sympathies, 
his feeling for and with the men and 
women whose outer life he records, no 
Roman writer but Vergil can well be 
compared with him... After nineteen cen- 
turies one still hears in his pages a living 
human voice.’ Full justice is done to 
Livy as an ‘artist in words,’ and to his 
‘wealth of noble diction.’ It may be per- 
missible to note, by the way, as to the charge 
of provincialism or Patavinitas brought by 
Asinius Pollio against Livy’s style, that 
Quintilian, in both of the places where he 
refers to it (i. v. 56 and viii. i. 3), regards 
the criticism as indicating not so much 
defects in Livy, as super-sensitiveness in 
Asinius Pollio. As to Livy’s treatment of 
the old traditions ‘it may be said,’ says Prof. 
Conway, ‘that it is to Livy, more than any 
other Latin writer, that we owe our con- 
ception of the Roman national character.’ 
Naturally ; for Livy is the great prose 
exponent of the phase of the world’s his- 
tory when Rome under Augustus became 
conscious of herself. The noble traditions 
of the past were not vanished beyond recall, 
but they needed recalling in order that they 
might become potent. 

The treatment of historicai points, both 
in the Introduction and the Notes, is concise, 
lucid and enlightened. On some points, 
particularly as to the origin of the plebs and 
their early inclusion in the Comitia Curiata 
(pp. xiv. and 138) the views of Schwegler are 
preferred to those of Mommsen. Very good 
are the remarks (Introd. §$ 6 and 7) on the 
institution of the tribunate, We are remin- 
ded how the tribunate was the abiding record 
of the ‘rift within the lute,’ and how, long 
after the original rift had healed, there 
originated from this what was, from a con- 


stitutional point of view, the main cause of 
the break-up of the republic. 

The notes, both historical and philological, 

are enriched with many valuable suggestions 
by Prof. J. S. Reid. In afew cases slight 
ambiguities remain ; e.g. p. 82 line 16 < for 
Jacerem, fecissem’ should rather be ‘ for 
Jacerem or fecissem,’ lest the reader should 
think that fecissem is to be substituted for 
JSacerem, whereas facturus fui is to be sub- 
stituted for either. On p. 88 line 24 for 
‘the latter is always used in the participial 
construction opus est hoc facto,’ read rather 
‘in the participial construction, etc. the latter 
is always used’; and on p. 129 line 19 
for ‘It is a variation of a common type’ 
read ‘The variation is one of a common type.’ 
But this is somewhat microscopic criticism. 

Where renderings are given in the Notes 
they are generally excellent. But in the 
description of C, Mucius’ heroism (ch. 12. 13) 
exception may be taken to the rendering, ‘ as 
though his consciousness were completely 
severed from the physical sensation’ for 
‘velut alienato ab sensu animo. You can 
hardly distinguish between ‘ consciousness’ 
and ‘physieal sensation’; the contrast is 
between the physical pain and the high soul 
that is able to ignore or contemn it ; and 
‘soul’ or ‘spirit’ would better translate 
animo. On ch. 30. 5 it is rightly pointed 
out that ‘ Zarquinius Superbus’ is not 
properly rendered ‘Tarquin the Proud.’ 
But ‘cruel’ is hardly the best translation ; 
‘haughty’ or ‘overbearing,’ the word sug- 
gested in the good etymological note on 
superbus, covers more of the associations of 
the word. In the note on w/tas (ch. 17. 6), 
comitatus, at ch. 16. 4, might have been 
added to the list of deponent participles in 
passive sense. On ch. 58. 7. it might be 
pointed out that the use of the Subjunctive 
in General Past Conditions (‘ si...vellet’ ‘ if 
ever he wished ’ ) is little removed from the 
use of cum with the same mood in General 
Temporal Sentences (ch. 27. 8 etc.) and a re- 
ference might be given to Roby $$ 1525, 1716. 
There is no doubt that this subjunctive use 
grew commoner in, and after, the Augustan 
writers. But Prof. Reid points out that 
there are examples of it in Cicero, and the 
same is true of Caesar; see B.G. I. 25. 3, 
B.C. IT. 41. 6, IIL. 47.7, 110. 4. The print- 
ing is extremely careful and accurate. At the 
bottom of p. 109 ‘46. 6’ should be ‘ 46. 3.’ 
I think the characteristic use of the pluper- 
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fect there illustrated may-be due to a wish 
to concentrate the interest of a story on a 
particular moment in it, which is selected for 
painting a mental picture. Then what has 
to be assumed as antecedent to the picture 
is expressed by the pluperfect. On the 
unusual sequence in c. 33. 9 wt, nisi foedus 
... monumento esset, memoria cessisset, we read : 
‘the more usual construction would be cess- 
urum fuerit. A similar retention of the 
independent Mood and Tense in 4. 58. 3 cum 
succurri si maturatum esset, potuisset.’ But 
this is not quite parallel, for two reasons— 
or perhaps for one reason, which we may 
view in two aspects. (1) Posse in itself 
expresses potentiality and so stands in the 
same position as the future ptep. (c. 1. 3.), 
or the ptep. in -dus (c, 38. 5), used with the 
indicative: (2) a construction analogous to 
cessurum fuerit is with posse impossible. 
But though wt...cessisset goes a step further 


than wt...potuisset, we may in the former 
regard cessisset as representing the indicative 
of allied fact, cesserat. There are many 
most illuminating notes where the resources 
of etymology are brought to bear on the 
meaning of Latin words, as on vindicta (5. 
10), propitius (10. 4), temere (20. 3), instawro 
(36. 1) ete. Space does not allow of an ade- 
quate examination of Appendix II, which 
deals with the ‘alternation of Secondary 
and Primary Tenses of the Subjunctive in 
passages in the Oratio Obliqua.’ It must 
suftice to say that Prof. Conway appears to 
have shown conclusively that Livy’s use 
has method in it, and is not arbitrary or due 
to mere love of ‘concinnity.’ As to the 
text, Prof. Conway steers a judicious course 
on the rather numerous doubtful points. 
There are two maps, one of West Central 
Italy, another of Early Rome. 
Seymer Tompson. 


TYRRELL’S LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 


Anthology of Latin Poetry, by Ropert 
YELVERTON TyrRELL, Litt.D., Fellow and 
Public Orator, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Hon. Litt.D, Cantab. ; D.C.L.,Oxon.; LL.D. 
Edin. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. ; 
New York: the Macmillan Company. 
1901. Pp. ix., 310. Price 6s. 


Tais little book forms a companion volume 
to the author’s Latin Poetry. Its interest 
is twofold. In the first place it gives us a 
selection of Latin poetry which does not 
confine itself to the gems, but aims at illus- 
trating at once the merits and defects of 
that literature. An Anthology on this 
principle, from the hand of Dr. Tyrrell, will, 
I think, be generally welcomed. But, 
apart from this, a number of fragments and 
extracts from authors seldom read by the 
average Classical student, and in many cases 
only accessible to him at the cost of much 
trouble, are here collected and briefly anno- 
tated for him. 

The pre-Augustan writers occupy a little 
more than 84 pp., of which Plautus, Terence, 
Lucretius and Catullus occupy 50. The 
other writers of this period have been 
treated very unjustly by Fate, which has 
often left us much of the poor ones and 
little of the good. Dr. Tyrrell’s selections 
bear silent testimony to this, and Cicero 
occupies a larger space than Lucilius and 


nearly as much as Ennius. Some of the 
selections are quite brief: Furius Antias is 
represented by 6 monostichs. 

Of the Augustans (85 pp. in all), Vergil, 
Horace and Ovid have each about 18 pp.. 
Propertius 9, Tibullus 6. Of the later 
Augustans Manilius gets nearly 7 pp., 
Grattius, Pedo and Severus are represented, 
and extracts are given from the Culex, Copa 
and Moretum. Familiar specimens repre- 
sent Maecenas and Marsus. 

Of the silver poets, Statius, Martial and 
Juvenal each have 10 or 12 pp., Seneca’s 
plays 8: the others get from 3 to 5 apiece. 
The Lydia and Aetna, and Calpurnius- 
Nemesianus are also represented. Late 
Latin occupies the last 18 pp. The Perui- 
gilium is given in full, Ausonius and 
Claudian receive each about half-a-dozen 
pages, Prudentius half this amount. A 
brief specimen of Numatianus is given, and 
a few lines of Boethius end the book. 

The notes occupy 50 pp. Dr. Tyrrell 
gives practically none on authors ‘ uni 
versally read and copiously edited and 
commented on.’ I cannot help thinking 
that most students would have preferred 
notes on the whole of the Lucan extracts 
to the complete translation of one of them, 
reprinted from Translations, Cambridge, 
1878. Such notes, written on the scale so 
well observed in the rest of the book, would 
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not have occupied much more room than 
the page now occupied by the Translation, 
the insertion of which, excellent as it is, 
seems rather inconsistent with the plan of 
the book. The notes are brief, almost 
always to the point, and, I need hardly add, 
interesting. Dr. Tyrrell’s disclaimer (in 
the Preface) of any attempt to convey 
‘higher instruction’ must be discounted by 
the excellent notes on ¢.g. 14. 7; 35.2; 240 
and 246. In critical matters due cognisance 
is taken of the readings of the new Corpus. 
I conclude with a few points that have 
occurred to me in reading over the Notes. 
37. 10 propter cunam capulum etc., might 
have been illustrated by Manilius’ nascentes 
morimur (and Seneca and Silius). 38. 
23 sqq. are almost an exact versification by 
Cicero of his own words iii. Cat. § 19. 56 
[Casina] 824 malo suo, ‘ to his cost’ should be 
‘to her cost.’ Pardalisca tells the pretended 
bride to be sure to cheat her husband : the 
latter says she had better not or she will 
suffer. 181. 58 (Ovid’s elegy on Tibullus) 
me tenuit moriens etc., said by Nemesis, is 
of course a reference to Tib. 1. 1. 60 (given 
on p. 127). 193. The Seneca to whom we 
owe this fragment of Pedo is the elder 
Seneca. 207 [Sen. Med.] 618 ‘ Ancaeus 
is called indoctus, not having been instructed, 
as Tiphys was, by Artemis.’ Artemis is, I 
presume, a slip for Athena. But indocto 
here is simply used as a relative term: 
Ancaeus passed as skilful enough when not 
compared with Tiphys. 230 [Calpurn. vii.] 
54. The editor suggests fortis, but torta 
is in the previous line. 232 [Sil. i.] 126. 
The translation implies Heinsius’ conj. 
stagnantes, flagrantes stands in the text. 


134. The other points of the prophecy are 
explained by Dr. Tyrrell, but no explana- 
tion is given here, where I think it is most 
needed. The tempest which the prophet 
foresees is that which was called forth by 
Hannibal’s attempt to take Rome by storm 
(12. 605 sqq.). 237 [V.F. ii.] 270 respicit is 
surely ‘look back to see that’: ep. vi. 661. 
241(V.F. viii.) 23 ferit in notes, premit in text. 
242 [Stat. silu. ii. 7] 57 sqq. are curiously 
misunderstood. Noster Orpheus of course 
means ‘my son Orpheus,’ not Nero, in 
Calliope’s mouth. At 1. 77 a word of 
caution is necessary to show that V.F. is 
not the poet referred to (as eg. Kohlmann 
thought). 243 [silu, iv. 5] 52 ensisque vagina 
quiescit, stringere ni iubeant amici surely 
means that ‘Septimius will not use his 
eloquence against anyone, except to defend 
a friend who seeks his help.’ Dr. Tyrrell 
explains ‘his friends are warned that the 
sword will no longer remain in the scabbard 
if he is given reason to draw it.’ The word 
‘warned’ here surely implies that 8S. is 
threatening his friends, an idea quite out of 
place here. In 253 [Stat. Ach. ii.] 180 
acclinem is explained, ‘ leaning against the 
wall.’ But Statius says plainly enough 
acclinem hastae, leaning against the spear. 
In 293 [Peruigilium] 9 gemmis floribus is 
rendered ‘ flower jewels’ and ll. 14, 18 are 
adduced as proofs of its being one of the 
writer’s mannerisms ‘thus to couple sub- 
stantives.’ But virgines papillae (14), 
virgines rosae (18) present no difficulty to 
those who have already met charta anus, 
virgo charta, etc. Flos gemma is a very 
much stranger expression. 
Water C. SuMMERS. 


WUNDT ON THE EVOLUTION OF SPEECH. 


Vilkerpsychologie. Eine Untersuchung der 
Entwicklungsgesetze von Sprache,Mythus, 
und Sitte von WILHELM WunptT. Erster 
Band. Die Sprache. Leipzig, 1900. 
[Erster Theil pp. xviii.+627. Zweiter 
Theil, pp. x.+644.] 29 M. 

Grundfragen der Sprachforschung mit Riick- 
sicht auf W. Wundt’s Sprachpsychologie 
erdrtert von B. DeELprick. Strassburg, 
1901. [pp. viii. +180.] 4 M. 


THE comparative study of language has for 
a full generation made the effort to keep 
itself in touch, with sound principles of 


psychology. The romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, in accordance with the 
tone of which languages were said to be 
born, grow, and decay, to be related as 
parent and child, and to be in health or 
disease, has, in principle, passed out of use. 
The ‘teleological’ principles of the ‘old 
school,’ which indeed recognised language as 
a function of human society, but postulated 
such conscious or semi-conscious activities 
as ‘the effort for ease,’ ‘the effort to main- 
tain important distinctions,’ have also been 
abandoned. It has become an accepted 
principle that the essential laws of speech 
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are the same at all times, and that the 
changes of the past must therefore be ex- 
plained by comparison with phenomena 
which we can observe at the present day, 
and by laws such as determine our own 
habits in the use of language. The two 
older views have thus come to be regarded 
as extremes almost equally opposed to the 
truth. Language is neither an organism 
living its own life independent of men, nor 
is it the creation of human ingenuity and 
persistent purpose. Its history is bound up 
with the unconscious workings of human 
faculties, partly within the individual, and 
still more in the continuous play of social 
intercourse. These human faculties are in 
themselves the field of the science of 
Psychology ; and, in connexion with social 
development, of a branch of that science 
which Professor Wundt calls ‘ Vilker- 
psychologie.’ For this word we have 
perhaps no nearer equivalent than ‘ An- 
thropology,’ which is too wide a term: 
‘Social Psychology’ may serve as a trans- 
lation for the moment. 

In the generation during which com- 
parative philologists have thus sought to 
base their studies on psychology, the latter 
science has shifted its ground. The con- 
ception of the human soul, as an entity 
distinct from the body (and perhaps from 
the ‘spirit’ also) has ceased to be postulated : 
in its place ‘ psychical activities’ as distinct 
from but always associated with ‘ physical 
activities’ of the man, have become the 
subject of study: and the ‘psychical 
activities’ are increasingly studied in the 
light shed by these associated ‘ physical 
activities,’ or, in common language, by ex- 
perimental research. Of this new school of 
‘experimental psychology’ Professor Wundt 
is perhaps the most eminent representative : 
at any rate the undertaking of which the 
first part lies before us is surely the greatest 
enterprise to which it has put its hand, 
namely the tracing of the laws of psychology 
in the evolution of language, religion, and 
custom. To us as students of language it 
presents itself as a systematic testing of our 
first principles by a superior authority: we 
are prepared to find that old-fashioned 
methods which we have inherited from 
psychologists of a past generation must be 
abandoned, and that inadequate formulae 
produced by our inexpert hands must be 
redrafted. In return we entertain the hope 
that here and there at least a practical 
problem that we have failed to solve will 
be illuminated by the new methods and 
more precise diagnoses presented to us. 


The short book by Professor Delbriick, 
the title of which stands second of the two 
at the head of this article, is practically a 
review of Professor Wundt’s book from this 
standpoint, written in a style remarkably 
free from technical difficulties, and repre- 
senting generally the attitude of the expert 
student of language to the criticism of the 
psychologist. Delbriick’s intimate associa- 
tion with -Brugmann in the Comparative 
Grammar which has summed up the whole 
results of modern philological science, and 
his special familiarity with those problems. 
of Syntax which remain as landmarks of 
past stages in the higher developments of 
human thought, are excellent qualifications 
for his task. Upon all questions which are 
distinctly psychological he is prepared to 
submit without question to recognised au- 
thority: but that this submission is in no 
sense a mark of indifference appears from 
the interesting sketch he gives of the de- 
velopment of modern psychology, and his 
explanations as to the adaptation of its 
terminology to the observed phenomena of 
language. On the other hand he is prepared 
to maintain the authority of his own science 
in its proper field. In matters of detail it 
is unimportant whether or not the psycholo- 
gist is correct : he may be put right in his 
Sanskrit paradigm bhara-mi, bhara-si, bhara-tt 
(Volkerps. ii. pp. 132, 620) and allowed still 
to err in his Latin fer-o, fer-is, fer-it (ib. p. 
132).1 But in dealing with large questions. 
such as (for example) Grimm’s law or 
Sentence Accent, a precise acquaintance 
with the facts is essential: and a really 
precise acquaintance is only to be won by a 
life-time devoted to historical investigation 
(Grundfragen, p.175). And, indeed, the idea 
of acomplete harmonisation of Psychology 
and Comparative Language, which would 
place them in something of the relation 
which exists between (say) Pure and Applied 
Mathematics, is a dream by which practical 
men on both sides should not be deceived. 
Between the fundamental principles of 
human nature and the ancient history of 
the Indo-European languages lies the un- 
fathomable abyss of the mil/ennia of human 
existence on the globe. The two depart- 
ments of human knowledge come into 
contact at several points, but in the main 
each must go its own way and use its own 
methods. 

With this caution we may proceed with 


1 It is Professor Brugmann who is actually re- 
sponsible in both cases ;- see the note to Vélkerps. ii. 
615. But the attitude is Delbriick’s own (Grund- 
fragen, p. iv.). 
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interest and expectation to study the material 
which Professor Wundt has collected as the 
result of modern investigation and experi- 
ment, and to watch the method by which it 
is analyzed by him. He is first engaged in 
analyzing human nature as we may suppose 
it existing before the use of speech. Its 
primary psychical activities appear to be the 
emotions, which can be analyzed or resolved 
in three directions connecting opposite 
extremes, viz. pleasure and pain, excitement 
and depression, strain and _ relaxation. 
With these are invariably associated 
physical activities, such as changes in the 
heart, the blood-vessels, and the lungs. If 
the emotions are violent, they are usually 
manifested also in contortions of the body 
as a whole, which may include such actions 
as produce the sensation of sound, 

In this stage, then, violent emotion is 
unconsciously expressed in violent gesture : 
and, in the reverse direction, violent gesture 
produces the corresponding emotion, not 
only in the individual, but in his neighbour 
who watches him. The neighbour in conse- 
quence repeats, and appears to imitate the 
gesture: and the process is repeated till in 
the course of social development the gesture 
comes to be recognised as regularly associated 
with the emotion, and therefore an evidence 
of it. As soon as it is consciously used for 
this purpose it becomes part of gesture- 
language. 

For example, a child in low spirits cries. 
On another occasion it sees its mother cry : 
this depresses its spirits, and it cries too. 
After repeating both experiences many 
times, it becomes conscious of tears as a 
sign of low spirits. Next day, being in 
rather low spirits, it cries purposely in order 
to indicate its low spirits to its mother. 
The tears are no longer gesture, but gesture- 
language. 

In rising from instinctive gesture to 
gesture-language both the psychical and 
physical factors undergo change. The 
emotions sink into the background, and the 
phenomena of perception, apperception, 
memory, purpose, and volition come into 
play. It evidently occurs to Professor 
Delbriick, and probably will to most other 
readers, that such phenomena as purpose 
and volition are not treated with sufficient 
fulness in Professor Wundt’s picture. I 
take it that it is a fundamental position 
with the new psychology not to resort to 
these activities in explanation except in the 
last extremity: how far this position 
accords with the facts of social life seems 
too large a problem to be discussed here. 


On the physical side we notice that gesture- 
language tends to concentrate itself in the 
movements of the facial muscles (called 
mimic gestures), which chiefly indicate the 
feelings, and the play of the hands and arms 
(called pantomimic gestures) which indicates 
objects and actions. This space-restriction 
we could easily explain upon the assumption 
of a ‘ purpose’ to confine the gestures to a 
neighbour’s field of view: how otherwise it 
can be explained is to be seen in the pages 
of Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and now of 
Wundt : but the last-named seems to me far 
more successful in criticising his predeces- 
sors than in establishing his own view. 
Although gesture-language is common to 
man and the brutes, it seems to call into 
play every faculty that is employed in 
speech, which is but a very highly special- 
ised form of gesture. The whole psychology 
of speech may therefore be studied, and best 
studied, by the observation of gesture- 
language. Professor Wundt gives a rich 
collection of material from the latest 
authorities, dealing in turn with the lan- 
guage of the deaf and dumb, the North 
American Indians, the Neapolitans, and the 
Cistercians : and illustrations from picture- 
writing are also given, All this matter is 
in itself of the greatest interest. As 
evidence of the early stages through which 
speech has passed it is however open to the 
criticism that all existing gesture-language 
is or may have been largely modified by 
speech itself. This objection does not seem 
to hold good as against those features which 
are common to all gesture-languages, as for 
instance, pointing with the finger to denote 
an object : and there is some ground for the 
claim that here we have the essential 
features of a universal language. We may 
notice that the animal world is soon left 
behind by its failure to acquire the gesture 
of pointing—much less can the brutes make 
use of the ‘pantomimic’ gestures of imita- 
ting an object in outline or an action in its 
general effect. On the other hand, gesture- 
language makes little progress towards the 
complexity of powers possessed by oral 
speech. <A gesture represents rather a 
complete sentence than a word ; the parts of 
speech can only be roughly indicated, and 
the more highly developed forms of reason- 
ing cannot be in any way expressed. 
Instinctive gesture includes certain 
sounds, such as the cries that are associated 
with hunger and rage : and gesture-language 
develops these further, most elaborately in 
the song of birds, in which the fierce ery of 
the male fighting for his partner is gradually 
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transmuted into the modulated notes by 
which he seeks to entice her from her 
hiding place. In _ gesture-language also 
sounds have their place: the contraction of 
the lips represented by ‘mum’ is a panto- 
mimic suggestion of silence, and the imita- 
tion of a bird’s note may similarly suggest 
the bird itself. Wundt lays particular 
stress on the first of these expedients, the 
unconscious imitation of an object by the 
vocal organs themselves: it requires no 
element of ‘purpose.’ From these various 
elements it is a tempting task to construct 
the elements of a primitive universal speech. 
For this purpose all the languages of the 
globe, except the Celtic, are placed under 
contribution. But it must be admitted that 
the result is not convincing. It is satisfac- 
tory to the Englishman to learn that in his 
use of ‘pa’ and ‘ma’ he is giving expression 
to the universal instinct: but after all the 
complete divergence of even child-language 
in every separate race is a far more striking 
fact than its occasional coincidences. What 
we lack in this discussion is some hint of 
the evolutionary forces which have led man- 
kind to discard so largely (though of course 
the exceptions are important) the catholic 
system of gesture-language in favour of the 
particularist systems of speech. Is it 
possible that concealment has always been 
as important a part of social development 
as self-revelation? We can at any rate 
constantly observe a tendency to create 
fresh linguistic forms which convey mean- 
ing only to members of a limited circle, even 
where distinctive terms are already in 
general use. 

Gesture-language has in its way a syntax, 
and at any rate gestures are to some extent 
capable of classification. We are thus led 
to hope for some kind of psychological 
explanation of such grammatical categories 
as the Parts of Speech, the Cases of Nouns, 
or the Voices of Verbs. Yet we look in 
vain for any systematic treatment of this 
subject in Wundt’s book. That gestures 
express directly the Sentence, and only 
secondarily the Word is a highly important 
principle which we may accept without 
hesitation as an ultimate truth in all 
language. But if we ask by what process 
the Sentence or complete mental picture has 
become resolved into parts corresponding to 
Noun and Verb, or the Noun again into 
Subject and Object, Indirect Object and 
Possessor, we meet with little more than 
the stale repetition of those grammatico- 
logical definitions which have never ex- 
plained anything, although by constant 


iteration they have come to serve as opiates 
to the spirit of enquiry. Only in the dis- 
cussion of gender do we get some real light. 
The languages of natural peoples shew us 
endless distinctions of dignity, as between 
living and dead, human and animal, male 
and female. Gesture-language is also rich 
in expressions of honour and contempt, 
haughtiness and subservience. Such dis- 
tinctions as those between the master and 
his slave, the purposeful fingers and the 
inert clay, we can conceive to have been 
practically familiar to man in his first 
experiments at constructive thought. They 
suggest a basis not only for the parallel 
distinctions between animate and inanimate 
(masculine and neuter), male and female 
(masculine and feminine), but also for the 
distinction in another category between 
conqueror and conquered (nominative and 
accusative). Thus Wundt himself would, I 
imagine, accept the sentence ‘man killed 
bear’ as a typical use of the cases: whilst 
the sentence ‘manna fed Israelites’ only 
has the same form through a series of 
changes in which the original force of the 
cases has been lost. But these points are 
not followed up, although in such matters 
linguists would gladly sit at the feet of a 
philosopher. Instead we have some 
elaborate discussions on the less essential 
developments of the cases in the Indo- 
European and other languages, from which, 
as Professor Delbriick rightly remarks, 
nothing of fundamental importance emerges. 

In dealing with the development of the 
system of sounds Professor Wundt goes 
over the ground that is most familiar to 
comparative philologists. He first brushes 
aside the supposed principle of ‘the invari- 
ability of phonetic laws.’ Such a principle 
is impossible: no one can mean that there 
are laws which are observed in each in- 
dividual case, no matter what may be the 
counteracting forces. Yet that, as Professor 
Delbriick points out, is exactly what ob- 
servation sometimes shews: thus a final m 
becomes in Greek » without exception. On 
the other hand the principle formerly called 
‘false analogy,’ and now generally termed 
‘analogy’ only, is not only welcomed by 
Wundt, but accepted by him as typical of 
almost all sound-change. Here alone, he 
points out with emphasis, have we law with 
reason behind it, here we have evolution 
that can be explained. Unhappily the a 
priori theories of Wundt correspond very 
little with observed fact. The great 
generalisation known as Grimm’s law is a 
natural test of the adequacy of Wundt’s 
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postulates. He discusses it at some length, 
and endeavours to shew that it may be the 
necessary result of the growing rapidity of 
enunciation amongst civilised peoples. We 
need feel no surprise that, in Delbriick’s 
opinion, he would have done better to leave 
the subject alone. It has never been sug- 
gested that Grimm’s law represents a univer- 
sal tendency of speech: yet only on this 
supposition could we look for a purely 
psychological explanation. What could 
come of the discussion but that the 
psychologist should blunder in his facts, 
and even so fail to suggest any explan- 
ation that linguists have not long ago 
tried and found wanting? On the other 
hand the working of psychological principles 
such as ‘analogy’ or, as the psychologist 
terms it, ‘association’ can be fitly and in- 
terestingly illustrated in the history of 
changes of a simple kind and within the 
range of one man’s lifetime and observation. 
Still it can hardly be said that the working 
of any such principle has yet been shewn 
to possess that degree of uniformity with 
which in common speech we associate the 
name ‘ law.’ 

The concluding chapter of Wundt’s work 
deals with the evolution of meanings, or as 
it is now called, Semantic. This science is 
yet only in its beginnings: but several 
prominent philologists have endeavoured to 
draw out its general plan and secure its 


. foundations: and it may be well to remem- 


ber that G. Curtius laid stress on this side 
of the subject many years ago, in particular 
laying down the sound principle that all 
words have originally a meaning correspond- 
ing to some particular and concrete pheno- 
menon. ‘The title of the last important 
work on this subject (Za Vie des Mots, par 
M. Bréal) has a slightly romantic tone 
which perhaps indicates the difference 
between the points of view of the French 
and the German professors. Professor 
Wundt lays it down as a fundamental 
postulate that the evolution of meanings 
is subject to a strict principle of law, 
dependent upon the necessary conditions of 
the development of the human mind. But 
as these conditions are often too complicated 
to be fully traced, we cannot expect to find 
a complete account of the changes that 
actually occur. Changes are regular, if 
they are such as occur simultaneously in a 
considerable number of individuals : sporadic 
(singular) if their origin can be traced to 
one or two. In regular change purpose 
should never be postulated ; the unconscious 
associations which are always at work 


between our ideas and the words that 
correspond to them being sufficient to 
explain all the facts. The most important, 
and on the whole, the most primitive class 
of words is that which denotes objects: yet 
objects are frequently named from some 
attribute or activity which characterises 
them permanently or temporarily. In such 
cases the origin of the name soon ceases to 
be remembered ; it is identified with the 
object itself, and if some other feature of 
the object come in turn into prominence in 
the mental conception, the name may come 
first to include, and finally to be used ex- 
clusively for, objects which do not possess 
the feature from which the name was 
originally drawn. Associative processes of 
this kind are of many kinds, and Wundt 
proposes a classification which in its general 
features wins Delbriick’s approval. Prob- 
ably the most interesting class of associa- 
tions to most readers is that which is bound 
up with the changing conditions of human 
society in successive ages, a class so impor- 
tant that it has suggested to some an 
‘historic method’ for the treatment of 
Semantics as a whole: as for instance 
the word ‘ bride’ first meant ‘ daughter-in- 
law,’ then ‘ young wife,’ and now describes 
only the status of a day, owing to the 
gradual break-up of the patriarchal system. 
Professor Wundt does not look upon such 
changes as a fundamental feature of 
language, but rather as themselves requiring 
psychological investigation. But whatever 
point of view we may adopt, there can be 
no doubt that there is in these directions a 
rich field still open for the scientific investi- 
gator. With regard to singular change, 
this seems more doubtful. The naming of 
newly discovered parts of the globe by 
their first visitants is only typical of the 
thousands of new names assigned every 
year by scientific men and inventors to 
describe newly discovered elements or 
machines. Doubtless the namers are 
subject, like other men, to psychological 
conditions, and some more or less adequate 
explanation of the name chosen may often 
be found: yet only a determinist can admit 
9 the process is strictly one of natural 
aw. 

It is hardly too much to say that a book 
such as Wundt has written is almost an edu- 
cation in itself to persons trained in linguistic 
studies: it enriches their memory with a 
large collection of facts culled from a dozen 
cognate sciences, and stimulates their 
reasoning power by the example of bold and 
skilful methods of thinking that are prob- 
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ably new to them. But there appears to me 
to be a corresponding danger, in the tempta- 
tion to select those facts which suit a pre- 
conceived theory, and to reject others which 
are inconsistent with it as ‘impossible’ : and 
in an unwillingness to recognise in the 
records of history those phenomena which 
we classify, however imperfectly, under the 
rubrics of free-will and _ individuality. 
Delbriick does well in exhorting us to be 
always at work, observing and detining facts, 


arranging and rearranging them: and to be 
satisfied if now and then we can explain 
them. This is indeed the position of the 
new psychology itself, as compared with its 
predecessor. For the friendly contact into 
which the two sciences have been brought 
they owe a great debt to the enterprise of 
Professor Wundt, and we may hope that 
each will reap increasing profit by a fuller 
study of the methods of the other. 
E. V. ARNoup, 


ABBOTT’S SONGS OF MODERN GREECE. 


Songs of Modern Greece, with introductions, 
translations, and notes. By G. F. Assorr, 
B.A. Cambridge: University Press. 
1900. 5s. net. 


Tuts dainty little book meets the need, long 
felt by classical scholars, of a selection that 
will enable them to see what the Modern 
Greek Ballads are like, without the necessity 
of much preliminary study of the modern 
language. Fauriel’s excellent ‘Chants Popu- 
laires de la Gréce Moderne,’ is too large and 
too expensive to serve this purpose, and 
moreover is not always to be obtained ; 
Passow’s}‘ Tpayovdia “Pwpaixa’ does not offer 
sufficient help to those who approach Modern 
Greek through Ancient. <A selection from 
either of these works, with translations and 
notes, would have served the purpose ; but 
Mr. Abbott has done better. He has, as he 
states, avoided including any poems previously 
published in Western Europe ; the sources 
from which his collection is derived are 
partly various local Greek publications, and 
in two or three instances, oral tradition. 
In the latter case, additional interest is 
given by Mr. Abbott’s picturesque descrip- 
tion of the blind minstrel at Salonica from 
whose dictation they were taken down. His 


suggestion, that the alternation of instru- 
mental prelude or interlude and vocal chant 
or recitation may throw light on the 
methods of the ancient rhapsodes and on the 
expression dopuilwv dveBadXero deidey, 
is certainly worth considering. 

Mr. Abbott’s introductions are interest- 
ing ; if, as especially in that to the Romantic 
poetry, he perhaps underestimates Western 
influence, and sometimes seeks too far for 
ancient analogies to modern Greece, the 
fault may readily be pardoned. ‘The trans- 
lations are literal and accurate, and the 
notes, for the most part, are just what is 
wanted to help a classical scholar to recog- 
nise familiar words in their modern disguise. 
Sometimes a step is omitted, e.g., ’mpyaivw 
(=trdyw) is hardly intelligible without the 
explanation that the new present is formed 
by a mistaken analogy from ‘riya (imiya). 
And the association of the notions swift and 
slow with early and late is too general and 
obvious to need the fanciful explanation from 
the rapidity of the Greek dawn or the slow 
advent of darkness. However, such details 
do little to mar the attractiveness and 
usefulness of the volume. 

E. A. GARDNER. 


KUMANUDES’S HISTORICAL VOCABULARY OF LITERARY MODERN 
GREEK. 


ard Tis dAdoews TOV Kad’ 
xpovuv Xrepavov “AG. Kovpavovdy 
’A@yjvats, 1900. 8vo. 
pp. +1166. 15s. 


Pernaprs few scholars outside Greece know 


that the author of the above work—who died 
recently at Athens—had been for over half 
the century just elapsed Professor of 
Humanity in the National University of 
Greece, and that well-nigh every educated 
Greek, beginning with his Majesty the 
King of the Hellenes, has been a pupil of 
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the eminent master. But apart from his 
national services as a revered teacher, 
Stephanos Kumanudes deserves our thanks 
for his many learned publications on classical 
Greek, notably for his archaeological collec- 
tions known as ‘EAAnvxai 
(Athens 1860), and ’Arrixjs "Excypadai 
(tb. 1871), then for his Svvaywyy 
(ib. 1883), which last 
forms a valuable supplement to our Greek 
lexica. 

The present and last work of the learned 
professor is a welcome and in many respects 
worthy sequel to the well-known (reek 
Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine periods 
compiled by that other Greek erudite 
EiayyeAwds Whom we know as 
E. A. Sophocles. Just as Apostolides has 
collected and interpreted the vocabulary 
peculiar to post-classic and especially post- 
Christian writers, so now Kumanudes has 
presented his countrymen and such other 
classical students, as are interested in the 
unbroken history of the Greek language, 
with a copious vocabulary of some 60,000 
words (according to the preface) coined by 
Greek scribes since the fall of Constanti- 
nople to the Turks in 1453, and more par- 
ticularly within the last 150 years. But 
while Apostolides has excerpted a definite 
though vast number of texts with a view 
to supplement the stock of the ancient 
lexicon, Kumanudes began his gleanings 
without definite object in view by noting 
down certain neologisms as mere curiosities.! 
Again while Apostolides was able to work 
out systematically his material and issue 
it through the press first in the shape of A 
Glossary (1860), then, in a modified and 
more complete form, as a Lexicon (1870), 
Kumanudes, already an old man, was asked 
to revise his material for publication at the 
eleventh hour. This undoubtedly accounts 
for the incompleteness of the book, the 
very frequent absence of all definition or 
interpretation, the want of precise reference 
to the sources, and above all for the 
absence of a good introduction or pre- 
face setting forth the author’s views and 
principles. Death having overtaken him 
after a few sheets had been set in print, 
the further revision and superintendence of 
the work was entrusted to his elder son, but 
a like fate having soon overtaken that son 
also, the painful duty devolved upon the 


1 As such curiosities I may cite for the sake of 
English readers the and 
Bpettavia (ws txovoa tas 
*Axadnuelas thy ths ’Okwvias nal thy THs Kayrta- 
Bpvylas). 


younger brother, P. S. Kumanudes, who had 
not prepared himself for the task. How- 
ever, fairness bids us own that, considering 
the circumstances, this dutiful son has ac- 
quitted himself very creditably. 

As indicated by the title, the present 
Svvaywyn does not take account, except 
rarely, of the copious stock of the common 
language traditionally spoken by the Greek 
people. The author limits himself to words 
of specifically literary coinage, eliminating 
mostly also such ancient terms as are now 
used in a guite different sense (e.g. cvvavAia 
‘a concert,’ éfaywye’s ‘exporter,’ Bapvrovos, 
‘barytone,’ dvovovs ‘insipid’). Now as he 
began his gleaning in a casual rather than 
systematic way from stray books and 
journals with no definite purpose, it is 
obvious that the vocabulary now offered 
cannot claim to approach completeness, espe- 
cially in a country like modern Greece where 
the endless regiment of penmen often seem 
to consider their own historic and linguistic 
traditions as a sort of tyranny. It is true 
that, when the prospects of having the 
material published approached realization, 
he laid under large contribution many pre- 
existing glossaries and dictionaries (the 
“EXAnvo-iraduxov of of 1878 
should not have been overlooked), but then 
we are merely referred to these glossaries 
and so remain in the dark as to the original 
authorship of all the words borrowed from 
these sources. 

Even so, however, the reader will miss 
hundreds of new terms (e.g. dpxovroAdyiov, 
eEayopa, Bavavod- 
tudos, KAaciKds, XapToKoris, 
dxrawwpos, ete.) and furthermore all phrases 
and proverbial expressions connected with 
these neologisms (eg., rérwv répuKev 
dvev dxpatov olvov,—pdaBdos év ywvia, dpa 
ev evi Kal ev arti, 
etc.). 

It is also to be regretted that of the 
60,000 words incorporated in the book, a 
very large number, if not the majority, of 
them are left without any interpretation 
whatever, a point causing some perplexity 
through every page, but especially in the 
very frequent case of technical terms. In 
numerous instances again the source is 
either altogether omitted, e.g. in dvacwdrrw, 
GVTLKATATT HT LOS, 
Suatpuors, Suatpytyp, paxooro- 
Autos, 
deporomos (read depoxdzos) ete. ; or imper- 
fectly indicated, as in dvactvOeots, 
Aoyy, avOoréxvnpa, 
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ototxetov, etc. This is a very serious draw- 
back, inasmuch as we cannot locate or 
verify the term in question by being merely 
referred to a certain writer without indica- 
tion of the work, volume and page. But 
even in cases where the reference is more or 
less definite, it should be distinctly noted 
that the earliest authority quoted is not 
necessarily also the original coiner of the 
term. It simply means that Kumanudes 
met the word in question first in the 
particular author or journal named first in 
the list of references. And as he does me 
the credit of including me among his 
authorities, I may observe by the way, that 
the now popular terms zod7Aarov (velocipede, 
bicycle) with zodnAatéw, rodnAacia, etc. then 
(Trinkhalle), (serenade, 
nocturne), are erroneously fathered on other 
writers, my humble self being responsible 
for their coinage. 

All the above blemishes, however, are 
easily counterbalanced by the manifold 
merits of this remarkable and very impor- 
tant book. The long experience and great 
industry of the author, his extreme 
conscientiousness and honesty, coupled with 
rare modesty, command our respectful 
attention and implicit faith in every 
statement he makes. Very much instruc- 
tion, frequently accompanied by merriment, 
can be also derived from his numerous 
observations, scattered almost through every 
page of the book, concerning the origin and 
history of a neologism, or the boldness of 
the various schools now striving to enforce 
their principles about the future language 
of the Greek nation. Alike Vulgarists (i.e. 
Vilaras’ three modern pupils, or epigoni: 
Psycharis, Pallis, Eftaliotis), who preach for 
the creation of a new language on the 
pattern of illiterate speech, limited and poor 
as it is, without having regard to the ances- 
tral and traditional language ; Purists (now 
reduced to a small number of pedantic 
teachers), who strive after ancient grammar 
and vocabulary with neologisms moulded 
thereon ; and (linguistic) Revolutionists or 
Anarchists (chiefly licentious journalists and 
young penmen, more versed in French and 
German than in their own tongue), 
whose warcry is: Down with all grammar 
and dictionary !—all these ambitious extre- 
mists and many other eccentric reformers 
in matters of education and even politics, 
often elicit from our author terse, spicy and 
humorous remarks as their name comes 
under discussion (good instances may be 
seen 8. Vv. yuiopbwrys, 
duatpiw, vuéiLirvpos, — deppatomoua, Bovdev- 

NO. CXXXVII. VOL. XV. 


(with Note), évoBaci- 
Awwoa, 

To sum up, the copious stock of neologisms 
contained in the present glossary is highly 
interesting and instructive as illustrating 
the spirit, thought, life, and education of 
the Greek nation in our time. As was to 
be expected, of the copious stock embodied 
in the book, very many terms are of foreign 
coinage, as 
perapvoixyn, Snuoxparys, Oeiorys, mepujArov, 
veodoyia, peyadopavia, 
povoypadia, 
adda, (from French torpille), 
tpaivov (train), etc.; others, no less nu- 
merous, have been pedantically or need- 
lessly coined and so never met with 
popular acceptance ; while another numerous 
class originated in mere caprice or an- 
archic eccentricity (often against both 
grammar and common sense), and so were 
doomed never to be heard again. On the 
other hand, the remaining bulk—I should 
think upwards of 20,000 words—are now 
common stock, and so, considered by them- 
selves or rather along with the large 
number of neologisms still unregistered, 
tell a very instructive lesson, They show 
that the literary vocabulary has so per- 
meated national life, thought, and speech 
that no living Greek, however ignorant 
and uneducated or however anti-purist, 
can attempt to talk or write without 
yielding to the sway of the literary 
language. Asa matter of fact the literary 
stock added to the thousands of ancient 
words directly surviving in the mouth of 
the nation (as ydAa, otpavds, rotxos, Kamvds, 
Kopy, KwBtds, oTdpa, alma, 
dpos, vaiTyns, POs, KAalw, 
xdoxw, revd, épxoua, etc. etc.)—not 
to speak of the grammar which is essen- 
tially ancient—these elements constitute the 
backbone of the language and as such ought 
to meet with due consideration on the part 
of fastidious penmen in Greece and self- 
constituted critics abroad.} 


1 A good illustration of the influence of literary 
Greek upon the uneducated people is afforded by 
the following letter written on the 18 Nov. 1897 
from Syra by #:Airmovons, an incendiary who had 
just managed to escape from the prison at Athens, 
and go over to that island, whence he writes to the 
editor of the ’AxpéroA:s newspaper to absolve the 
gaolers from all blame. ‘The misspellings, chiefly 
itacisms, are retained here for the sake of curiosity. 
“Ev Snpo, th 6 108plov 1897 AnevOnrvra 
*"AxpoméAews mapaxdAw va Snuoonedors THY 
émaroAly wou dia vd wdOn Knvwvla Ppovpy (for 
of ppovpol) rév pudandy (trav -Kav) dév mréovw 
arédpaca. Td mas Epiya Oa ods 
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I close by recommending the book to 
students of language in general, and par- 
ticularly to neogrecists who wish to form an 
approximate idea as to (1) what part of the 
stock of modern Greek has been preserved 
in the vernacular tongue from ancient times 
(which can be easily seen by opening an 
eis émoroAiv. Mapaxadad tév Kipiov bpovpapxov 
vd THY ppoupdy elve ~QAos 
(du-) M. bidrmmovons.’ 


ancient lexicon); (2) what part has been 
coined or revived by modern scribes, which 
is fairly exhibited in the present volume ; 
and (3) what part is of national creation 
since ancient times and so, added to the 
part preserved from antiquity, characterizes 
genuine or popular modern Greek. 
A. N. JANNARIS. 
The University, St. Andrews, N. B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘ASSOCIATED REMINISCENCES.’ 


In illustration of Mr. Cook’s thesis I can 
mention an amusing instance in modern 
Latin verse. In 1862 the Camden prize 
was won at Cambridge by the late lamented 
F. W. H. Myers, on the subject ‘ Alexander 
ad Hyphasin.’ In the concluding lines he 
saw fit to compare Alexander to Ganymede, 
and with Virgil, then as always, BouBav év 
kai py axovev, the 
name Ganymedes suggested ‘ Ht genus in- 
visum et rapti Ganymedis honores, which at 
once reappeared as ‘ Qualis ab Ida | Pertulit 
invisum Ganymedes raptus honorem.’ But 
conscious of his own catachrestical trans- 
fer of invisum from genus to honorem, the 
poet added a note with the lame defence 
‘ Junoni scilicet ’ | 

In Theocritus 1. 5, while not denying 
the reminiscence of Sappho, I believe there 
is a truly amusing reminiscence of a far 
more familiar passage, viz. Homer, /liad 
453 as dre xeipappor torapot Kat’ dperdt 
péovres. Without going so far—as our 
present Hellenic brethren would—as to say 
that yxe/wappos and yiuapos were pronounced 


exactly the same—I believe that the resem- 
blance is near enough to warrant apa 
mpoodoxiay, like ‘There shall pour down to 
you ’ [not the flood but] ‘the flock.’ It is 
the same sort of pun as if we should say, 
‘there shall come sailing in to you a sheep.’ 

I may mention here, in connection with 
the word yiuapos, a singular misprint which 
has been copied, as far as I know, in every 
edition of Childe Harold from the earliest to 
the latest. In Childe Harold ii. 51, 3 in a 
description of the mountains of Albania 
(Epiros) we find the strange line ; 


‘ Chimaera’s Alps extend from left to right. 
Read Chimari’s; so in stanza 72, we have 
twice 


‘ Chimariot, Illyrian, and dark Suliote’ 

‘Shall the sons of Chimari, who never 
forgive.’ 

Byron’s hand was a hard one for the 


printers. 
Everett. 


A CORRECTION. 


On p. 392 of the Classical Review for 
November I said that Proclus’ commentary 
on the myth of the Republic had been 
published for the first time by Kroll in 1901. 
In point of fact this part of Proclus’ com- 
mentary was already published in 1888 by 
Pitra (Analecta Sacra et Classica, Paris and 
Rome vol. v. pp. 1-146). The particular 


passage which I quoted is on p. 68, and 
Pitra makes the interesting conjecture 
for 1 am in- 
debted to Professor J. Cook Wilson for 
drawing my attention to this error on my 
part. 

J. ADAM, 
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VERSION. 


ODE FROM SHELLEY’S HELLAS, ‘WORLDS ON WORLDS ARE ROLLING 
EVER,’ TRANSLATED INTO DACTYLO-EPITRITES. 


Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay, 
Like the bubbles on a river 
Sparkling, bursting, borne away. 
But they are still immortal 
Who, through birth’s orient portal 
And death’s dark chasm hurrying to and fro, 
Clothe their unceasing flight 
In the brief dust and light 
Gathered around their chariots as they go ; 
New shapes they still may weave, 
New gods, new laws receive ; 
Bright or dim are they as the robes they 
last 
On Death’s bare ribs had cast. 


A power from the unknown God 
A Promethean conqueror came ; 
Like a triumphal path he trod 
The thorns of death and shame. 
A mortal shape to him 
Was like the vapour dim 
Which the orient planet animates with light ; 
Hell, Sin, and Slavery came, 7 
Like bloodhounds mild and tame, 
Nor preyed, until their Lord had taken flight. 
The moon of Mahomet 
Arose, and it shall set : 
While blazoned as on heaven’s immortal 
noon, 
The cross leads generations on. 


Swift as the radiant shapes of sleep 
From one whose dreams are Paradise 
Fly, when the fond wretch wakes to weep, 
And day peers forth with her blank 
eyes ; 
So fleet, so faint, so fair, 
The Powers of earth and air 
Fled from the folding star of Bethlehem : 
Apollo, Pan, and Love, 
“And even Olympian Jove 
Grew weak, for killing Truth had glared on 
them ; 
Our hills and seas and streams 
Dispeopled of their dreams, 
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Their waters turned to blood, their dew to 
tears, 


Wailed for the golden years. 


"Hy 87660’ pev ev mpo 8 Epoas 


“EAAdSes 
‘ , 
Kpavat péov dakpva, Kat oTEVOV 
, 
ope’ épnpwbevr’ dveipwv. 


METRICAL SCHEME. 


Di denotes full dactylic colon. 


D a the same catalectic. 

kp full epitrite. 

E ~ the same catalectic. 
1. By D. (The letter yor 7 added in the next line means that 
2. 1 Ep Dil. the catalectic syllable is made up there.) 


3. Ep Ep (the second resolved). 
4. Ep Ep yy first resolved). 
5. Ep Di 
6. Di Ep. 
7 DI DE. 
8. Ep (resolved) Ep D. 
9. Dl Ep E. 
10. Di DLE. 
11. Ep Ep Ep E. 
12. p Ep Ep. 
13. Dl Ep £. 
14. pE Ep E. 
15. Ep (resolved) Ep. 


GinBert Murray. 


ARCHAEOLOGY. 


DITTENBERGER’S GREEK INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. terum 
edidit GuLieLMus DirreNBERGER. 3 vol- 
umes (1898, 1900, 1901). 46 M. 


FIFTEEN years after the publication of the 
first edition appeared Volume I. of the second 
edition of Dittenberger’s well-known Sylloge. 
The first edition contained pp. viii. and 
806, of which 141 were devoted to Indices ; 
the second edition has swollen to pp. x. and 
644, vi. and 826, with Volume III. con- 
taining Indices alone, pp. 462. While it is 
clear that a very large addition of new 
matter, partly necessitated by recent dis- 
coveries, has been incorporated in the new 
edition, yet this has not been effected with- 
out considerable omissions of inscriptions 
which appeared in the earlier issue. The 
excision extends to almost all the documents 
relating to the Attalidae, the Seleucidae 
and the Ptolemies. By way of compensation 
the editor promises a supplementary volume 
of Inscriptiones Graecae Orientis selectue. 

So also the specimens of the Tribute 
Lists given under nos. 15-21 of the first 
edition have been omitted on the ground 
that, in order to be of any use, the series 


must be much more extensive than the 
dimensions of a Sylloge would allow. Still 
in. so far as such a Sylloge may be supposed 
to be representative of inscriptional types, 
the omission may be deemed to be unfor- 
tunate. 

The arrangement adopted in the new 
edition remains the same as in the old. 
Subordinated to a somewhat loose grouping 
of subject-matter, and without even this 
limitation in Volume I, the sequence is 
entirely chronological. The effect is some- 
times a little distracting ; a record of pro- 
perty-sales at Haliearnassus is followed by a 
dedicatory inscription from the Acropolis at 
Athens ; a statement of expenses incurred 
in repairs of masonry in Attica is followed 
by an honorary decree of Erythrae, and so 
forth. An appendix contains results of 
the most recent discoveries. A striking 
feature of the new edition is the remark- 
ably careful and complete Index covering 
462 pages, or roughly one-third of the 
whole work. Grateful as we are for the 
experiment in this case, it is doubtful how 
far we can reasonably expect that it should 
be repeated in the case of other similar 
handbooks, adding largely as it does to the 
bulk and cost. The classification of the 
Index follows in the main the pattern set 
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in the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum and 
its successors. It begins, e.g., with Vomina 
virorum et mulierum, later comes a section 
Res sacrae, and lastly, occupying 200 pages 
of the 462, Notabilia varia. Being appealed 
to by friendly critics of the first edition to 
make the Index from end to end alpha- 
betical, Dittenberger, as he tells us in his 
preface, decided to adhere to his original 
plan, though admitting that it was not 
without certain disadvantages. And it 
must be confessed that time is frequently 
lost in hunting for a word through several 
sections of the Index; for instance, first 
under some sub-section of Res publica, then 
under fes sacrae and as a last resource 
under Notabilia varia. The Index volume 
ends with a Comparatio numerorum, by 
which it may be seen whether an inscrip- 
tion appearing in any of the recognised 
collections and periodicals has been included 
in the Sylloge. Dittenberger is até pains 
in the preface to disclaim any imitation of 
the similarly useful device adopted by Prof. 
Michel in his Recueil, which was published 
a short time before the Sylloge. It is now 
so necessary a part of every work of the 
kind that no such disclaimer was needed, 
As a matter of fact neither Dittenberger 
nor Michel was the first to adopt the device 
in question. 

The first edition contained 470 inscrip- 
tions, the second has nearly double that 
number. Of the added matter not the 
least attractive is that contained in the 
Appendix titulorum his proximis annis eru- 
torum. Most of these indeed were already 
known to scholars who had kept pace with 
the current periodical literature, but some 
not previously published from Magnesia ad 
Maeandrum are inserted, thanks to the 
courtesy of Dr. O. Kern, who gave Ditten- 
berger access to his proof-sheets. The 
arrangement of the inscriptions in the two 
volumes is substantially the same as in the 
first edition, except that there is a greater 
number of subordinate sectional headings. 
The long section, Res sacrae, for instance, 
is divided into 1. Zempla et delubra, arae, 
simulacra, supellex sacra; 2. Sacerdotia 
aliaque officia ad rem divinam spectantia ; 3. 
Sucrificia, pompae, mysteria aliaeque caere- 
moniae; 4. Certamina gymnica, equestria, 
musica, scaenica; 5. Collegia et sodalitates 
sacrorum causa institutae ; 6. Vota et dedi- 
cationes; 7. Oracula; 8. Dirae et impre- 
cationes. It would have added greatly to 


the convenience of readers if the titles of 
these sub-sections had been indicated briefly 
in running headings on each page. 
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It is only natural that in the commen- 
taries subjoined to the inscriptional texts 
the lapse of fifteen years since the appear- 
ance of the first edition should have 
necessitated many corrections and many 
additions. The bibliography and references 
to current literature prefixed to the texts 
have notably increased in bulk, but it is not 
always easy to see where Dittenberger has 
drawn the line ; for example, in the case of 
certain inscriptions in which reference is 
given to the corresponding text in Michel’s 
Recueil, some of the works or periodicals 
cited by Michel are ignored by Dittenberger. 
The question indeed of deciding between 
fulness and limit is an increasingly difficult 
one for writers of similar manuals. An 
equally troublesome task is that of determin- 
ing how far an editor is bound or expected 
to repeat for the purpose of refuting 
the obviously obsolete interpretations of 
former scholars. Dittenberger’s notes 
might in many cases have been materially 
shortened or altered if he had been less 
scrupulous in this matter. Thus in the 
note to no. 463, 104 sq., on the words ai xa 
drooravrt, ‘cum magistratum deposuerint,’ 
Vischer’s explanation, written forty-six years 
ago, of the construction of these and the 
following words, might well have been 
omitted, and, instead, the formula of older 
Cretan inscriptions (7 Law of 
Gortyn I. 53) might have been adduced in 
illustration. 

The selection includes a considerable 
number of inscriptions in dialects other than 
the Attic and in the ‘ Kowy.’ Those which 
are remarkable mainly for their dialect- 
colouring are naturally absent, but, less 
naturally, we miss even in this second 
edition some of profound interest both as 
storehouses of dialectic forms and as 
sources of information for ancient law and 
custom, such as the Gortyn Code and the 
Tabulae Heraclienses. On the other hand 
we have, with a copious commentary, the 
famous Labyadae-inscription of Delphi, one 
of the many texts which help to determine 
the reading in imperfect copies of inscrip- 
tions previously discovered ; thus it is now 
clear that in Roehl’s I. G. A. 319 (the 
archaic Delphian rock-inseription) we must 
read not Aadvaday, but AaBvaday, and that 
this name is not that of a zarpia (gens), but 
of a dpartpia. 

There is hardly a page on which we might 
not find material for criticism and comment, 
but we lay down the work astounded more 
than ever at the immense extent of Ditten- 
berger’s scholarship, and the complete 
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mastery of his material which he displays. 
Truly he is a prince among epigraphists. 
E. Roperts. 


PUCHSTEIN’S GREEK STAGE. 


Die Griechische Biihne. Eine architek- 
tonische Untersuchung. Von Orro Pucu- 
stein. Berlin, 1901. Pp. 144. 43 
Illustrations. Price 8 Mk. 


Tuts book is a very interesting and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the Greek 
stage. The author is a well-known archaeo- 
logist, who has made a special study of Greek 
architecture. The subject which he discusses 
is the structure of the proskenion and the 
stage-buildings in the ancient Greek theatre. 
In dealing with this theme he confines him- 
self almost exclusively to archaeological 
evidence. He dismisses from view, as out- 
side his own province, the testimony afforded 
by the ancient dramas. He takes no notice 
of the allusions in ancient writers, with the 
exception of Vitruvius, the architect. 
What he sets himself to do is to carefully 
examine the existing remains of the old 
theatres, and to see what conclusions can 
be drawn from them, and how far these 
conclusions tally with the statements in 
Vitruvius. His verdict is decisive and 
unhesitating. The evidence of the stone 
monuments is, in his opinion, fatal to Dorp- 
feld’s theory, and entirely confirms the 
ordinary view as found in Vitruvius. He 
considers that the architectural structure 
of these monuments can only be explained 
on the supposition that there was a tall 
stage for the actors. This opinion has a 
special value, coming from such a source. 
It is true that many scholars have already 
pointed out that the archaeological evidence, 
so far from favouring Dorpfeld, was really 
against him. But the views of scholars on 
such points are apt to be received with some 
suspicion. Here however we have an archaeo- 
logical expert vigorously enforcing the 
same conclusion ; and it is possible that his 
arguments will convince many of those who 
are still suspending their judgment. 

The book is not merely polemical. In 
fact the polemical part only comes in 
incidentally. The primary object of the 
author is to investigate the structure of the 
ancient skene. He divides his book into 
two portions, the first part dealing with the 
proskenion, the second and larger part with 
the stage-buildings as a whole, All avail- 


able evidence is carefully collected and 
examined. The author has some advantage 
over previous writers, owing to the accession 
of fresh materials. He has been able to 
consult the full accounts, recently published, 
of the theatres at Priene, New Pleuron, 
Mantinea, and Ephesus. He has also person- 
ally studied several Graeco-Roman theatres 
of South Italy and Sicily, such as Pompeii, 
Tyndaris, and Segesta. With these advan- 
tages, and by his skilful and ingenious use 
of the old evidence, he has succeeded in 
throwing a fresh light upon many important 
questions. 

As regards the proskenion, the most 
interesting of the new points brought out 
by the author is the process of development 
traceable in the character of the supporting 
wall. Originally the Greek proskenia were 
made of wood. Later on they were made 
partly of wood and partly of stone. The 
stage itself remained a wooden one; but 
in the wall in front the wooden supports 
were replaced by stone columns, resting on 
a stone foundation, and topped by a stone 
entablature, the spaces between the columns 
being filled in by boards or ‘pinakes.’ 
Herr Puchstein shows that these columns 
underwent a gradual transformation, so as 
to adapt them better to the purpose for 
which they were required. At first, as at 
Athens and Sicyon, they consisted simply 
of entire columns. Later on, the columns 
were provided with rims running down the 
centre of each side, to hold the pinakes, as 
at Megalopolis and Eretria, Later still, the 
place of the columns was taken by half- 
columns resting against pillars, as more 
convenient for holding the pinakes. These 
pillars were at first without grooves or 
projections for the pinakes (Epidaurus) ; 
bnt in the later examples they are always 
provided with grooves (Priene, New Pleuron, 
Delos, &e.). This view of the development 
of the proskenia if correct, as seems probable, 
gives us a very valuable criterion for 
determining the date of the various theatres. 
For example, the proskenia at Priene and 
New Pleuron, in which the latest type of 
half-column is used, are known to belong to 
the third century p.c. Hence it would 
follow that the proskenia at Athens, Eretria, 
Epidaurus, and other places, where older 
types are employed, should be assigned to 
an earlier date than has been done hitherto, 
and should be put not later than the fourth 
century. Of course, a criterion of this kind 
must be used with caution. It occasionally 
happens in architecture that old forms 
survive side by side with newer develop- 
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ments ; and there is always the possibility 
of a recurrence in later times to an earlier 
and disused type. Still Herr Puchstein’s 
scheme will no doubt be of great assistance 
in determining the date of any given 
proskenion. 

Another point on which the author makes 
some interesting suggestions is the decora- 
tion of the pinakes. Diérpfeld supposes they 
were painted in scenic style, so as to form 
the background. But, as Herr Puchstein 
points out, there is not a particle of evidence 
for such a view. A back-scene interrupted 
by a series of columns would be most 
peculiar. Also, the accounts of the theatre 
at Delos during the third century B.c. 
appear to demonstrate that the pinakes were 
not used for this purpose. We there find 
that the joiner who made a single pinax 
received 30 drachmas, while the painter who 
painted two only received 3 drachmas 1 obol. 
The smallness of the sum in the latter case 
seems a clear proof that the painting was 
not of the artistic kind we should expect 
in a back-scene, but a very simple affair, 
suitable to the supporting wall of the stage. 
As to the appearance of the pinakes, the 
author has obtained a new piece of evidence 
from the theatre at Priene. Here the old 
proskenion front was retained by the 
Romans when they altered the theatre, but 
the pinakes were removed, and the spaces 
between the columns walled up. In one 
space a considerable part of the wall has 
been preserved, and it is found to have been 
painted in imitation of a  folding-door. 
Herr Puchstein thinks, very plausibly, that 
this style of decoration was copied from 
the old proskenia. Similar instances of 
vacant spaces made to imitate doors are 
common on Lycian grave monuments and 
Pompeian wall-paintings. Again, in the 
Graeco-Roman theatre of Termessos, the 
front of the stage is a mere wall, according 
to the later fashion, with five doors. The 
spaces between the doors are built in imi- 
tation of wood-work, so as to give the 
appearance of being decorated with large 
panels. The author thinks that this too 
may be a reminiscence of another type of 
pinax, representing a large oblong panel 
instead of a door. All these suggestions 
seem highly probable. At any rate there 


can be little doubt that the decoration of 
the pinakes was of some conventional kind 
similar to that just described. 

The most important and novel part of the 
book is that which deals with the stage- 
buildings as a whole. 
the author into three types. 


These are divided by 
The basis of 
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the classification is the diversity in the 
structure of the side-entrances on tothe stage. 
Every theatre had the usual entrances from 
the back-scene, intended for the occupants 
of the dwelling before which the action was 
taking place. But, besides this, entrances 
had to be provided for persons coming from 
the neighbourhood, or from a distance. 
This, he thinks, was managed in three ways. 
The oldest way was to enclose the stage 
between projecting side-wings, with doors 
from which the characters made their 
entrance. This type, which he calls the 
‘Western’ type, is found in the earliest 
stage-buildings at Athens and Eretria, in 
New Pleuron, and in the theatres of Sicily. 
It was the one adopted by the Romans, and 
has been imitated from them in the theatres 
of modern times. But the Greeks of a 
later date apparently preferred a more 
realistic mode of entrance on the part of 
persons coming from a distance—one which 
would make their gradual approach to the 
scene of action more conspicuous. Hence 
the invention of the ‘ Ramp’ type of theatre. 
In this type the stage is not enclosed with 
side-wings, but merely terminated at each 
end by a wall with a door in it. Outside 
there is a ramp, or sloping pathway, leading 
up from the parodos to the door, and visible 
to the spectators. Up this ramp the actor 
would make his way, and pass through the 
door on to the stage. Thus he would be 
seen by the audience some time before he 
reached the scene of action. This type, 
which dates from the end of the fourth 
century, soon became the prevalent one in 
Greece proper. The best known example is 
the splendid theatre of Epidaurus. It is 
also found at Oropus and Sicyon, and in the 
later stage-buildings of Eretria. Other 
examples, such as Megalopolis, Mantinea, 
and the later Athenian stage, are more 
doubtful. A third variety, the ‘ Eastern,’ 
is met with chiefly in Asia Minor, but also 
at Delos. Here, too, there are no side- 
wings. The stage is rather longer than 
the skene, and is continued for some 
distance down each side of it. The ends of 
the stage are terminated by a wall con- 
taining no door. The idea seems to have 
been that the persons supposed to come 
from a distance should make their way 
down one of the passages on each side of 
the skene, and so come round the corner on 
to the stage. The best examples of this 
type are the theatres of Priene and Assos. 
Delos belongs to the same variety, but has 
this peculiar feature, that the stage is con- 
tinued, in the form of a colonnade, not only 
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down the sides of the skene, but also round 
the back, so as to completely enclose it. 
At Termessos the same principle is applied 
rather differently. Here the stage is of the 
same length as the skene, and is terminated 
by walls without doors. There cannot, 
therefore, have been either side-wings, or 
ramps, or side-passages. The place of the 
latter is taken by two extra doors in the 
back-scene, on each side of the three central 
ones, and separated off from them by pro- 
jecting walls. The same appears to have 
been the case at Ephesus. 

Such is the author’s scheme. There is 
much to be said in its favour. It is the 
only rational way of accounting for the 
ramp-like approaches to the stage in such 
theatres as Epidaurus. It gives us for the 
first time a satisfactory explanation of 
theatres like those of Priene and Delos, 
where the stage extends round the corners 
of the skene ; and of theatres like Termessos, 
where there are five doors in the back-scene, 
and no means of approach from the sides of 
the stage. In these and similar cases it 
used to be supposed that temporary wooden 
side-wings were erected specially for the 
dramatic performances. But this has always 
seemed to me to be most improbable. It is 
far more likely that permanent provision 
should have been made for the needs of the 
actors. By the light of Herr Puchstein’s 
explanations we see how this may have 
been done. It will be interesting to hear what 
the architectural critics have to say upon 
the subject. Very possibly objection may be 
taken to some of the details of the scheme. 
In several theatres the remains are almost 
too fragmentary to'justify any certain conclu- 
sions ; as for instance in the case of the sup- 
posed ramps in the second Athenian stage- 
building. But on the whole I am inclined to 
think that the new classification will be 
accepted as a satisfactory explanation of 
diversities of structure in the skene which 
have not hitherto been sufficiently considered. 

In discussing the stage-buildings of the 
Athenian theatre the author, while recog- 
nising Dérpfeld’s great services in the 
investigation of that theatre, ventures to 
differ from him on some points of chronology. 
It has already been pointed out by several 
writers that Dérpfeld’s reconstruction of 
the oldest stage-building, the ‘ Lycurgean,’ 
as he calls it, is open to grave doubt. The 
author brings forward new and _ very 
forcible arguments in support of these doubts. 
He comes to the conclusion that what 
Doérpfeld calls the Hellenistic proskenion, 
and assigns to the second century B.C., was 


really erected by Lycurgus towards the end 
of the fourth. He justifies his view on 
this ground, among others, that the columns 
are of the oldest type, according to the 
scheme already mentioned in the beginning 
of this article. He supposes that the 
‘Lycurgean’ stage-building, with its deep 
side-wings, was erected sometime before 
Lycurgus, towards the end of the fifth or 
the beginning of the fourth century. This 
date is certainly more probable on a@ priori 
grounds than that given by Dorpfeld. 
According to Déorpfeld’s chronology the 
earliest stage-buildings at Athens were 
apparently later than those at Eretria and 
other Greek cities. But it is hard to believe 
that the city in which the drama was first 
developed should not have been the first 
also to provide itself with a permanent 
stage. Herr Puchstein also doubts whether 
the whole of the existing auditorium was 
built in the time of Lycurgus, and cites 
evidence to show that there were already 
stone seat-steps as early as the fifth century 
B.c. If his views about the auditorium and 
the stage are correct, they will enhance the 
interest of the theatre, as showing that 
parts of it were contemporary with Aristo- 
phanes, and possibly with Sophocles and 
Euripides. The question, however, is one 
which depends mainly upon architectural 
technicalities, and it would be premature 
to express a decided opinion about it till it 
has been further discussed by the experts. 
Dérpfeld’s criticisms will be awaited with 
much curiosity. 

The original stage-building at Athens is 
of the ‘Western’ type, as already pointed 
out, and contains deep side-wings. Between 
the wings there are no traces of any erection. 
But Herr Puchstein shows conclusively that 
the only possible purpose of the wings was 
to enclose a stage. The analogy of later 
theatres of the same type, such as those of 
Tyndaris and Segesta, where traces of the 
stage still remain, render any other con- 
clusion indefensible. The disappearance of 
all traces of the stage is to be accounted 
for by the fact that it was made mostly, if 
not entirely, of wood. The height of this 
old stage at Athens may be determined 
approximately by a comparison with the 
contemporary stage-buildings at Eretria, 
where there is evidence to show that the 
stage must have been not less than nine or 
ten feet above the level of the ground-floor. 
Hence if Herr Puchstein’s chronology is 
reliable, it would lead to the conclusion 
that as early as the end of the fifth century 
the stage at Athens, as far as height is 
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concerned, approximated to the Vitruvian 
type. Hitherto it has been supposed that 
there was no evidence for a stage of this 
height previous to the latter part of the 
fourth century. But even if we assume a 
high stage as early as the end of the fifth, 
there is nothing in this to prevent us 
supposing that in times still more remote 
the stage was a comparatively low one, such 
as would be suitable for the plays of 
Aeschylus, and the older plays of Aristo- 
phanes. Nor is the existence of a high 
stage about 400 B.c. inconsistent with the 
presence of a chorus. Some recent critics 
appear to imagine that as long as there was 
any chorus at all, the actors must have 
stood on nearly the same level with it. 
But this is not so, The whole question 
depends on the intimacy of the connexion 
between actors and chorus. As long as 
they freely commingled together, it seems 
that the stage must have been moderately 
low. But when the chorus ceased to take 
any active part in the play, the raising of 
the stage would be a matter of indifference. 
Now it was precisely towards the end of the 
fifth century that the chorus began to lose 
its old significance, and to assume the 
functions of mere interlude-singers. Hence 
there would be nothing surprising if it 
should be shown that at this date stages 
began to be erected as high as the rules of 
Vitruvius demand. 

I have mentioned the points of chief im- 
portance in Herr}Puchstein’s book. But it 
is full of suggestive remarks on matters of 
detail. His discussion of the stage-buildings 
at Megalopolis is especially interesting, 
though it cannot be said that he has cleared 
up all difficulties in connexion with this 
mysterious theatre. But he shows very 
clearly the impracticability of Doérpfeld’s 
theory as to the scaena ductilis. He points 
out the absurdity of supposing that a huge 
painted board, more than 100 feet in length, 
and more than 25 feet in height, was pulled 
out in front of the Thersilion to serve as a 
back-scene. He reminds us that the scaena 
ductilis was not a contrivance of this kind, 
but was a small affair, a variety for the 
scaena versilis, or periaktos ; and that it was 
drawn apart, to disclose a new scene behind, 
and was not drawn across the stage. More 
over the construction of the ancient theatres, 
even those with side-wings, shows that there 
was no room and no opportunity for the 
hauling to and fro of huge boards such as 
Dorpfeld imagines. There are many other 
criticisms and discussions in the book which 
deserve to be mentioned; but enough has 


been said to show its value, which is en- 
hanced by excellent plans and illustrations. 
The book is not an easy one to read, and 
will hardly appeal to the general reader. 
The treatment is technical and minute, and 
the style is rather heavy. But it deserves 
to be studied with care by all those who are 
specially interested in the structure of the 


ancient Greek theatre. 
A. E. Haiaeu. 


FURTWANGLER’S AIGINETICA. 


Aiginetica. Vorlaufiger Bericht die Ausgra- 
bungen auf Aegina. Sitzungsberichte der 
philos.-philol.-hist. Cl. d. k. bay. Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften. A. Furt- 
wingler. Miinchen, 1901. Heft III. 


Tue twilight of the Pelasgian Gods grows 
clearer day by day and by the irony of fate 
never so clear as now, when, with Pindar, we 
turn our eyes to the ‘ Dorian isle of Aegina.’ 
Among the ‘events’ of the past season of 
excavations Prof. Furtwiingler’s discoveries 
in Aegina stand out preeminent. Every one 
in England not less than in Germany has 
rejoiced over the prompt harvest that re- 
warded the enterprise—a harvest which 
includes not only Mycenaean deposits, valu- 
able architectural fragments, but also the 
series of exquisite archaic heads that lay 
hidden so near the surface of the soil and 
which now far from their fellows in Munich 
await full discussion and determination in 
the little local museum, Meanwhile the 
mythological outcome of the excavations 
claims attention and first and foremost the 
dedication of the temple. 

The Greek peasant with wise reserve 
refused to dogmatize; he refrained even 
from his wonted ascription ‘ Hagios Elias’ 
and called the ruins ‘ stas kolonnas.’ Cock- 
erell when he brought away the pediment 
sculptures dedicated the temple to ‘ Pan- 
Hellenian Zeus.’ He and others were misled 
by what Prof. Furtwingler with pardonable 
emphasis calls ‘jener beriichtigte Stein mit 
der gefiilschten Weihinschrift.’ Later, when 
this dedication was seen to be impossible, 
Zeus was dethroned and his daughter 
Athene reigned in his stead. Did not 
Athene stand dominant over the combatants 
in either pediment? had not Herodotus 
(III. 59), spoken of ‘the sanctuary of Athene 
in Aegina’ (70 ipov ris "AOnvatns év Aiyivy), 
had not two boundary stones come to light 
not far from the temple, each bearing the 
inscription, dpos “AOnvaias? Neither 
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ipdv nor téyuevos, be it observed, necessitates a 
vaos but the new theory found favour, some- 
how became orthodox and was speedily trans- 
muted by current handbooks into a fact, an 
instance, if any were needed, of the deplor- 
able fusion between certainty and possibility 
that still obtains in the history of Greek 
sculpture. When a writer appears who has 
strength of mind to set down for the use of 
students the actual facts of his subject, his 
book will be precious and—small. 

Thanks to Prof. Furtwiingler’s excavations 
the ‘ fact’ of the dedication to Athene goes 
back to its proper limbo of possibility, per- 
haps not even to rest there. In an inscrip- 
tion brought to light by the assistant 
excavator Dr. Thiersch (Berliner Phil. 
Wochenschrift Aug. 3 1901, p. 1002) we get 
one ‘fact’ beyond dispute. In the 6th 
century B.c. an altar, a house (olkos) and an 
ivory statue? (quaintly called 6 édédas) 
were made, not for Athene, but for a goddess 
who is to most of us a somewhat shadowy 
queen, Aphaia. There remains, we suppose, 
the bare possibility that Athene, when the 
new temple was built, wrested it away from 
her ancient predecessor,'but this in the face 
of Pindar’s hymn to Aphaia is wildly im- 
probable. There remains also another 
possibility, that Herodotus may have written 
Athene by mistake for Aphaia. Aphaia as 
will immediately be seen was near akin to 
Dictynna ;—the defeated Samians had built a 
temple of Dictynna in Crete, the prows of 
their vessels would be specially acceptable 
to her Aeginetan double. 

The goddess Aphaia who now, thanks to 
the inscription, stands out in sudden actu- 
ality was known of course before. Pau- 
sanias (ii. 30. 3) tells us that in Aegina, on 
the way to the mountain of Pan-Hellenian 
Zeus, is a sanctuary of Aphaia, and about 
her Pindar wrote a hymn for the Aegine- 
tans. On the day when the hymn was sung 
the goddess must have been real enough, 
and Prof. Furtwiingler conjectures that that 
day may have been the day of the dedi- 
cation of the ‘oixos.’ It is from Pausanias 
that we learn that Aphaia is but the 
Aeginetan name of the Cretan Dictynna, 
maiden goddess, spirit of the fishing-net. 
We are back in a very primitive stratum, 
among a fisher-folk who ‘sacrifice unto 
their net and burn incense unto their drag 
because by them their portion is full and 
their meat plenteous.’ In a word, Aphaia is 
one of the multitude of local maiden god- 
desses, Kore, Dictynna, Britomartis, Kallisto, 
Kyrene, whose figures, as Dr. Studniczka 
has shown, ‘ Kyrene’ p. 146 #f., paled, and 


faded before the coming of the Olympian 
Artemis. The crude etymological guess that 
she was called Aphaia because she faded 
away (adavys éyévero) contains accidentally 
an historical truth, Pausanias realised this 
fusion and confusion of the local maidens 
with Artemis. He saw at Sparta (iii. 14. 
2) a sanctuary of ‘ Aeginean Artemis’ and 
also of Artemis Issora, and adds ‘they name 
her also Limnaia (‘ Lady of the Lake’) but 
in reality she is not Artemis but Britomartis 
of Crete. J have told the tale about her in 
describing Aegina.’ Prof. Furtwiingler says 
that this Aeginean Artemis ‘ hat mit dieser 
(i.e. Aphaia) nichts zu thun’ ; he will pardon 
us if we suggest we might rightly have 
claimed their substantial identity. The 
‘ Aeginean’ Artemis is only Artemis as 
supplanting the local Kore. Greek my- 
thology is full of the echoes of such conflicts 
and supercessions. Kyrene and Aphaia are 
not alone, a greater than these, Aphrodite 
herself, contended with Artemis and was 
worsted. In the ‘ Hippolytus’ Euripides 
is consciously concerned with a human 
tragedy, but he borrowed his plot from 
immemorial tradition, and his human actors 
move perforce against the background of 
an ancient Geopayia. 

It is not only Aphaia, the maiden goddess 
of the fisher-folk, who emerges into new 
actuality. An ancient mother and daughter 
pair also borrow from the excavations a fresh 
vitality. Every one is familiar with the 
strange old figures, Damia and Auxesia, 
prototypes as it were of Demeter and Kore. 
Herodotus (v. 82-87) tells us of their 
kneeling olive-wood images, which the rash 
Athenians tried to take from Aegina with 
ropes, and of the storm and madness they 
sent in vengeance. At the end of the 
quaint aetiological tale we learn that in 
eternal penance for their crime the women 
of Athens who had pierced to death with 
their wepovac the man who brought tidings 
of their husbands’ disaster had to change 
their dress to one that needed no pins, and 
the women of Aegina ‘had to dedicate pins 
especially in the sanctuary of the offended 
goddesses.’ Prof. Ridgeway (Karly Age of 
Greece, p. 572) has shown that these mur- 
derous skewers (zepovat) were the refuge of 
the destitute who had no safety pins 
(fibulae), and now, to confirm the story, Dr. 
Thiersch, joint excavator with Prof. Furt- 
wiingler, has brought to light an inscription 
dealing with the treasury of Damia and 
Auxesia at Oia in Aegina, the very spot 
where, as Herodotus tells us, these images 
were set up. By a delightful coincidence 
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in this inventory occur a number of zepdvat 
vouching for the truth of Herodotus. Next 
year Prof. Furtwingler will seek out this 
sanctuary at Oia, and we may hope to hear 
more of the ancient mother and daughter, 
perhaps even something of the strange 
‘derisive dances’ whereby they were 
pacified.’ 
JANE E. Harrison. 


HUTCHINSON’S AFACUS. 


Aeacus, a Judge of the Under-world. By W. 
M. L. Hutchinson. Macmillan and Bowes, 
1901. 2s, net. 


THE new material from Aegina came just 
too late to be utilised by the writer of 
the monograph on Aeacus. She, too, is 
ecncerned to illuminate the twilight of 
Pelasgian gods and heroes and, as_ her 
enterprise is independent of these recent 
excavations, it is the more interesting as 
an indication of the trend of archaeological 
enquiry at the moment. 

The Essay is, we understand, a preprint 
of a portion of a forthcoming monograph on 
Aegina ; the argument is, however, suffici- 
ently complete to allow of its separate 
criticism. As indicated by the title, the 
Essay falls into two parts, a discussion of 
the question who and what Aeacus was, and 
of a further issue that arises out of this 
question, why and how did he become a 
judge of the Hellenic underworld. 

It is obvious throughout that the whole 
discussion is based on the teaching of Prof. 
tidgeway,—that, but for this, the question 
‘who was Aeacus’ would probably never have 
arisen in the writer’s mind. Prof. Ridge- 
way’s book was not published till after the 
Essay appeared, but of his unpublished 
views Prof. Ridgeway has always been 
generous to students, and of her debt to his 
teaching Miss Hutchinson makes full and 
frank acknowledgement. With such in- 
debtedness we have no quarrel. It is 
surely a professorial function to inspire as 
well as to prosecute research. Moreover, in 
the case before us, the disciple is no wise 
disposed jurare in verba magistri. Starting 
from the borrowed thesis that the civilisa- 
tion of Greece presents two ethnological 
strata, Pelasgian and Achaean, she asks to 
which stratum Aeacus belongs. Aeacus, 
ancestor of the Aeacidae, of the typical 
Homeric heroes, Achilles, Ajix, Peleus and 
Telamon is surely, if anyone, an Achaean. 


The author, rejecting this safe and canonical 
conclusion, wrests the ancestor of the 
Achaeans from the Achaean stronghold and 
hands him over to the Pelasgians. We 
think she succeeds in substantiating her 
apparent paradox. 

The current or orthodox view from C. O. 
Muller (Aeginetica Berl. 1817, p. 18) down 
to Pauly-Wissova (s.v. Aiakos) is that 
Aeacus, eponymous hero of his clan, came 
from the north, primarily from Dodona, next 
from Thessaly, bringing with him the 
worship of the Hellenic Zeus. This view is 
adopted by Prof. Bury in his interesting 
paper (Hermathena, vol, xi. p. 128) on ‘The 
identity of Ajax.’ He says, ‘ Although in 
historical times there seems to be no record 
of the cult of Aeacus elsewhere than in 
Aegina, we know that he was a Thessalian 
god or hero, and we know that he was in 
Thessaly before he was in Aegina.’ Against 
these weighty authorities Miss Hutchinson 
is prepared to maintain that Aeacus was of 
the primitive Pelasgian stock indigenous 
in Aegina, that he was found there by the 
Hellenes when they came south bringing 
Zeus with them and by them affiliated to 
their tribal god. This she substantiates by 
the examination of (a) the pedigree and 
descendants of Aeacus, (6) his local cult. 

Aeacus, legend says, was the son of 
Aegina wooed by Zeus in the shape of an 
eagle. Here we have obviously a myth 
based on the general principle to which 
Prof. Ridgeway has often called attention, 
that conquest by an immigrant race and 
subsequent settlement of the conquerors is 
expressed mythologically and even historic- 
ally by a statement that the conqueror 
marries a daughter of the land. Aegina is 
a local nymph, in like fashion the immigrant 
Pelops comes and marries the local princess 
Hippodameia. Here Miss Hutchinson 
makes the interesting suggestion that 
Aegina, like Salamis, Eleusis, and many 
another ‘local nymph’ are not merely 
abstractions intended for genealogical pur- 
poses but actual local divinities from which 
like ‘dear mother Ida’ come local ances- 
tresses ultimately merged in the more 
general notion of Happayrwp 1. This view, as 
she says, lends colour to the derivation of 
Aiakos from Aia and its interpretation as 
meaning then a Son of Earth. 

As son of the local Earth-goddess, as local 
hero and ancestor, Aeacus is progenitor not 
only of Ajax, Peleus and Telamon, but of 
a race more akin to earth or rather sea ; he 
begat ‘ the might-lord,’ Phocus, the sea-man, 
and the mother of Phocus was Psamathe, 
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the sand-maiden who herself, Thetis-like, 
had Protean powers and baffled her lover by 
taking on the form of a seal. Here is a 
peculiar stratum indeed, though in the lapse 
of years and before the glory of the Achaean 
its outlines grow misty, though even in the 
days of Pausanias Phocus had a grave and 
on it a large rough stone. 

The strongest argument, however, for the 
local autochthonous character of Aeacus is 
his /ocal cult. Wherever we find a grave, a 
precinct, and a local worship, we may fairly 
suspect an indigenous hero, Such is pre- 
eminently the case with Aeacus. We may 
think of him as shadowy and merely epony- 
mous, effaced by his illustrious son, but at 
Aegina, down to the days of Pausanias, the 
Acakeian grave and sanctuary of Aeacus 
still stood conspicuous. Within the pre- 
cinct stood a low altar and it was told as a 
secret, an open one probably by the time 
of Pausanias, that this was the hero’s 
grave. These secret sepulchres became 
secret, because potent only as long as intact, 
and were not unknown elsewhere. Such were 
the graves of Oedipus, of Sisyphus, of 
Theban Dirce. From this grave Aeacus 
issued ‘mighty to save’ at Saiamis. More 
significant still, Aeacus as a prince had 
power with the god and prevailed. When a 
grievous drought oppressed the Peloponnese 
the Delphian priestess (p. 9) told the en- 
quirers to propitiate Zeus and if their 
prayers were to be answered Aeacus himself 
must be their intercessor; and Aeacus by 
sacrifice and prayers to Pan-Hellenian Zeus 
procured rain for Greece. Zeus is supreme, 
but here, as in many another case, a mediator 
is required, and that mediator is the local 
hero. Probably, as Prof. Ridgeway has 
pointed out, the sky-god, Zeus Ouranios, 
supplanted the primitive Kronos, god of 
mountain tops, sender of rain, worshipped 
under the name Lycaeus on Mount Lycaon 
with secret sacrifices, worshipped too as a 
weather-god on Parnes, Pelion and many 
another peak. With this Pelasgian Kronos 
Aeacus, if he is a Pelasgian, would be in 
close and natural relations, the substitution 
of an immigrant sky-god of analogous 
functions was no hard matter, the relation 
with the local hero as intercessor would 
remain unchanged. 

In the upper world Aeacus had ruled as 
local indigenous hero, and it is by this 
natural indefeasible right that he reigns as 
judge in the under-world. Miss Hutchinson 
rightly points to the analogous case of 
Triptolemos, also a local hero, also an under- 
world judge. In primitive matriarchal days 


the real ruler of the Shades is a Queen 
Goddess, Earth herself. He who would 
find ‘easy access’ must 


Make leap up for joy the beauteous head 
Of Proserpine. 


But because the goddess is nameless, un- 
approachable, everywhere a local intercessor 
is needed: at Eleusis it is Triptolemos, at 
Aegina, Aeacus. Then, as the local goddesses 
are resumed in Gaia and Demeter, the local 
intercessors take Pan-Hellenic form in Pluto, 
such is the making of a goddess and a god, 

This we think is what the writer means 
though it is nowhere simply and expressly 
stated. The argument is somewhat impaired 
in its exposition at this point by an incursion 
based on Dieterich and Dering on the 
eschatology of Pluto, a subject the writer 
justly feels to be too big for the limits of 
her enquiry. This portion will no doubt 
be either expanded or exstruded in the final 
treatise. Miss Hutchinson writes, and we 
trust may continue to write, with a freshness 
and picturesqueness of phrase too rare in 
archaeological monographs. 

Jane E, Harrison. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 


Atri (Picenum).—An interesting find of votive 
terracottas has been made here, all deposited in cir- 
cular trenches which formed the favissac of a temple 
of Roman date. The temple itself was of brick with 
terracotta decorations, and was destroyed at the 
time of the barbarian invasion. The ex voto objects 
consisted mainly of wreathed female heads, trom 
statuettes in imitation of Tanagra types ; they also 
include a human foot in a calceus, a vagina or 
uterus, and two fragments of Roman mural reliefs of 
which replicas are in the British Museum. One 
represents Satyrs treading out grapes, the other a 
combat of Gryphons and Arimaspi.! 

Mentana (Sabini).—In some Roman tombs recently 
excavated were cinerary urns containing four leaden 
plates with devotiones or imprecations. Three of 
them are very fragmentary, but the fourth is almost 
complete and enumerates in detail the various parts 
of the bodies of the victims. A similar one has 
been published in C. x. 8249.1 

Rome.—In Reg. xii. two fine marble heads have 
recently been found, one of which, of colossal size, 
represents Asklepios wearing a twisted fillet. It is 
apparently a copy of a well-known fifth-century 
type, earlier than any other known copy, with slight 
archaisms. The type of face resembles the head 
from Melos in the British Museum and that of a 
statue in Florence (Amelung, Fiihrer, p. 68, no. 95). 
The other represents the head of a youth, and is also 
a copy of a Greek original. The archetype probably 
belongs to the first half of the fourth century B.c., 


1 Notizie degli Scavi, March 1901. 
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and the style of the head is that of the fine Attic 
stelae of that period; the treatment of the hair 
recalls the Eubouleus head at Athens, and the head 
probably belongs to the school of Praxiteles. With 
these was found the hand of a man holding a child’s 
left foot, perhaps from a group like that in Naples, 
supposed to represent Athamas and Learchos (Jém. 
Mitth. x. (1895), p. 242). 

Pompeti.—A small but interesting house was dis- 
covered in February last, with an atriwm of the 
type known as Z'uscanicum, the roof of which has 
since been restored in wood: The impluvium is very 
well preserved, and on one side of it is a marble 
table with four feet in the form of lions’ claws. The 
decoration of the atrium is of the third style, with 
panels in which are animals. In one of the adjoin- 
ing chambers is the painting of the death of 
Neoptolemos already described (C. &. Feb. 1901, 
p. 93); on the opposite side is a much-worn paint- 
ing apparently representing Ares and Aphrodite sur- 
rounded by Erotes, In the next chamber to this are 
two pictures on black panels, one representing the 
toilet of Aphrodite, the other Theseus receiving the 
clue from Ariadne. The tablinwm is very magnifi- 
cent, decorated in the third style. In the centre 
of each wall is a large panel, one representing 
Aphrodite and Ares with Eros and other figures, the 
other Dionysos and Ariadne in a chariot with 
attendant throng. The rest of the walls are 
decorated with architectural designs and candelabra 
to which are attached small panels with land- 
scapes: river-scenes with houses along the banks, a 
domed temple with other buildings, &e. In an 
adjoining chamber are paintings of Narcissus and 
Erotes ; in another, of Dionysos and a Seilenos, and 
Thisbe falling on the body of Pyramus; and ina 
third, Europa and the bull, Poseidon, and a figure 
opening a chest (perhaps from the story of Danae). 
The peristyle is on one side of the house, and has 
only one row of columns; in it are paintings of 
wild animals and hunting scenes.” 

In April, adjoining this house, was found a 
pistrinum or baker’s shop, with a collection of 
buildings adjoining, part forming a dwelling. The 
buildings include three stables at the entrance, a 
place for storing bread, and three millstones for 
grinding. A long wing at right angles includes a 
kitchen with paintings on one wall indicating the 
lararium. There are three rows of figures: on the 
upper, a genius familiaris sacrificing over a tripod, 
two Lares, a flute-player, and a camillus, on the left 
a boar as victim; below, a large serpent; on the 
lowest row, kitchen utensils and food: an eel ona 
spit, gridiron, boar’s head, tripod, &c.* 


GREECE. 


Aegina.—After an interval the excavations were 
resumed on the site of the temple in June by Drs. 
Thiersch and Fiechter. Continuing the exploration 
of the lower layers of the eastern terrace they found 
some new painted fragments of Doric architecture 
from the older buildings, and below, yet older 
remains, The space between the terrace and the 
edge of the rock was fall of votive objects, including 
numerous Mycenaean goddess-idols, with or without 
children in their arms, also later figures, and many 
of animals and birds. In bronze there were a fine 
statuette of a cock, fibulae, pins, and other 
implements, and fragments of ‘Argive’ bronze 
reliefs, one with Theseus and the Minotaur: in 
marble, an early archaic draped torso of a goddess 


” Notizie degli Scavi, Feb. 1901. 
3 Ibid, April 1901. 
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(cf. Olympia, iv. p. 23, no. 75); in terracotta, part 
of a large archaic statuette. The pottery was mostly 
geometric or ‘proto-Corinthian,’ with some local 
wares, and also inscribed fragments of Naucratite 
ware. But by far the most important find was that 
of an archaic inscription, definitely fixing the 
dedication of the temple to the goddess Aphaia, 
as had already been suspected. Itruns: ROITA: 
| 
. RBB:OBOMO$: XOARGAS:POTE- 
POR@R |... ... PDIPOIR@R, 


iapéos.eédvros Tapaig olkos [érot]HOn* xwrAEepas 
moremotnen [Td Tetxos The use of 6 
as equivalent to 7d Edavoy 7d is 
interesting ; ofxos nodoubt refers to the sacred chamber 
of the goddess. Another inscription relates to the 
building of the sixth century to which the painted 
fragments belong; it had probably been fixed in a 
frame of wood or tiles. 1t seems likely that Pindar’s 
ode to Aphaia (Paus. ii. 30, 3) may have been com- 
posed at the rebuilding of the temple. Other build- 
ings which have been explored are a hall used for 
sacrificial banquets and a large reservoir. 

Not from the excavations but from a casual find is 
an inscription now in the Museum, forming part of 
an inventory of the shrine of Damia and Auxesia in 
Oia (Hdt. v. 83). Among the votive offerings a 
number of zepéva: are mentioned, recalling the 
decree of the Aeginetans that women should offer up 
mepdvas udAtora in this shrine, after the Athenians 
had abolished the fashion of wearing them (id. v. 
88).4 

CRETE. 

Knossos.—Mr. Arthur Evans in his report for 
1900-01 states that the palace has turned out even 
more extensive than was expected. Ten more 
magazines have been opened, and the eastern paved 
area proved to be a great central court, to the east of 
which the principal state chambers are gradually 
appearing. In the centre of the eastern quarter the 
walls suddenly descended,iand a triple flight of stone 
steps came to light leading down to a columnar 
uéyapov, with double tier of colonnades round it, and 
another similar hall and porticoes adjoining. Among 
the detached finds must be mentioned the lid of an 
alabastron with the name and divine titles of Khyan, 
a rare Hyksos king ; a magnificent ‘draught-board ’ 
of ivory, partly plated with gold, and of crystal 
plaques backed by silver and blue enamel («davos) ; 
more linear scripts, one of twenty-four lines ; clay 
seals with cult-scenes, giving new varieties of 
Mycenaean feminine costume; and parts of human 
figures in painted stucco-relief, perhaps the effigies of 
Mycenaean kings and princes,°® 

At Kato Zakro in May and June Mr. Hogarth 
found remains of a Mycenaean colony, with Cyclo- 
pean walls forming the basements of detached 
houses, and a Ad«kos or deep pit containing 
Kamarais pottery and lamps, probably offerings ; 
also several hundred clay seal-impressions. The 
British school excavated at Praesos at the same 
time, but found nothing Mycenaean. Among later 
remains were an inscription of seventeen lines in 
non-Hellenic language, geometrical vases, terracottas 
dating from the sixth to the fourth century, bronze 
votive models of armour, and part of an archaic 
statue of a youthful god. At Gournia two American 


4 Berl. Phil. Woch. 3 Aug.; see also J. H. 8. 
xxi. p. 346. 
5 Journ. Hell. Stud, xxi. p. 334 ff. 
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ladies have explored a Mycenaean town containing 
many late Mycenaean vases and bronze implements.” 

Phaestos.—Dr. Halbherr and his Italian fellow- 
workers have laid bare the whole palace of the 
Mycenaean rulers. To the south-east is a large open 
courtyard with corridors along which are w/@o in 
cellars; in one corridor is a square pillar (for 
purposes of worship ?). On the west, is a smaller 
court, and an arrangement of steps, apparently to 
allow spectators to see processions or dramatic 
exhibitions in the triangular court below; in short, 
the earliest known theatre! In the middle of the 
building is a large hall or méyapoy with pillared 
porch, and on the north-east of this, the women’s 
apartments. Among smaller finds are early My- 
cenaean and Kamarais vases, a table of offerings, 
clay weights, and an ivory object with relief of four 
men with animals’ heads.° 


ASIA MINOR. 


Miletus.—From Dr. Wiegand’s report of his ex- 
cavations we learn that a theatre-shaped building 
found in 1899 has proved to be the BovAevtapioy, as 
in its courtyard was found the marble base of a 
bronze figure with inscription stating that the 
BovAeurhpiov was erected here about 200 n.c. The 
inscription is a decree of honour for Lichas, one of 
the generals in the Coalition War against Philip of 
Macedon. Other inscriptions all date from the first 
century of the Roman empire. The building had 
Ionic half-pillars with Dorie capitals. Further 
discoveries have been made in regard to the Milesian 
water-supply and the course of the Hellenistic walls, 
in which have been found archaic sculptures, shown 
by an inscription to have come from the temple of 
Artemis, i.e. the principal one of the city, her 
cultus-image appearing frequently on its coins. In 
the course of tracing out the streets several build- 
ings with Roman mosaic pavements came to light ; 
one particularly fine pavement has busts of the nine 
Muses with their names inscribed.’ 

H. B. WALTERS. 


6 Berl. Phil. Woch, 12 Oct. 
7 Ibid, 26 Oct. 


Revue numismatique, Part 3, 1901. 

Tacchella. ‘ La magistrature de Caecilius Mater- 
nus en Moesie.’ The name of this fyeudy occurs for 
the first time on a coin of Commodus struck at Mar- 
cianopolis. Tacchella reproduces a limestone relief 
found near the site of this place, which is interesting 
as representing the Apollo Lycius seen on coins of 
Marcianopolis (one hand resting on head; serpent 
beside him): ep. Lucian, Anuch. 7.—A. de la Fuye. 
‘Une monnaie du tyran Domitianus.’ In November 
1900 a find was made at Cléons, canton Vertou 
(Loire-Inférieure), of a jar containing 1,300 small 
bronze Roman coins (Gordian III. to Aurelian), The 
coins included a unique specimen, reading according 
to the description supplied to Col. de La Fuye, tmp. 
C* DOMITIANVS P* F* AVG obv, Radiate head of Empe- 
ror, rev. Concordia Militum. La Fuye suggests that 
this hitherto unknown emperor was Domitianus the 
lieutenant of Aureolus, who in A.D. 262 (time of 
Gallienns) defeated the two Macriani on the frontiers 
of Illyria. He is of course distinct from the Do- 
mitius Domitianus who struck coins in Egypt and 
was contemporary with Diocletian. It is to be re- 
gretted that the coin is not reproduced by photogra- 
phy: one may venture to ask whether the obverse 
legend is absolutely clear and whether it is certain 
that it is not a coin of Awrelian reading IMP’ Cc’ 
DOM* AVRELIANVS.—Babelon. ‘ La silique romaine, 
le sou et le denier de Ja loi des Frances saliens.’ 


Rivista italiana di Numismatica. Part 3, 1901. 

G. Dattari. ‘Appunti di numismatica Alessan- 
drina.’ J. Maurice. ‘ L’atelier monétaire d’Aquilée 
pendant la période Constantinienne.’ A catalogue 
of the coins of the mint of Aquileia arranged chro- 
nologically.—F. Gnecchi (p. 249 ff.) writes on the 
‘Restored’ coins of the Roman Emperors, and points 
out some weak points in the recent theory of Mowat, 
viz. that these coins were struck not for general cir- 
culation but to supply gaps in a (supposed) collection 
of Roman coin-dies preserved in the Temple of 
Juno Moneta on the Capitoline. 


In the Revue belge de numismatique, part 4, 1901, 
Svoronos continues his important papers on the 
chronological arrangement of the coins of the 
Ptolemies. 

Warwick Wroru. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Neue Jahrbicher fiir das Klassische Alter- 
tum, etc. Vol. 7,4. 1901. 

Die griechische Sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenis- 
mus, E. Schwyzer. Refers to Thumb’s book on this 
subject. The xownh, the Greek of ordinary life 
between 300 B.c, and 500 a.p. can only be under- 
stood by taking account of modern Greek and the 
dialects—old and new. The foundation of the cow? 
was the mixture of the spoken Attic with Ionian 
elements which resulted from the Ionic-Attic naval 
confederation. The N.T. Greek is not a peculiar 
form adapted to a religious subject-matter but rather 
the fully-developed language of Hellenism. Foreign 
influence in it is slight and even the so-called Hebra- 
isms mostly belong to the cow as such. Vergils 
Aneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit, E. Norden. The romantic 
tendency cherished for political reasons by Julius 
Caesar was encouraged by Augustus in his political 


and religious measures and is prominent in the 
literature of the time—especially in Vergil. The 
reader would recognize in Aeneas a type of his great 
descendant. In his references to the Julian house V. 
does not lay so much stress on its genealogical con- 
nection with Aeneas as on its religious significance. 
The pontificate of Iulus is renewed in that of 
Augustus. W. Liebenam’s Stédteverwaltung im 
rémischen Kaiserreiche is favourably reviewed by 
O. E. Schmidt. 


Part 5. 1901. 


Vergils Aneis im Lichte ihrer Zeit, E. Norden. Con- 
cluded. Vergil originally intended to write an his- 
torical poem on the Julian house culminating in the 
great deeds of Augustus. This plan was given up 
on political, not aesthetic grounds, for when the era 
of peace succeeded to the conquest of his foes Augus- 
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tus could only be celebrated as a new founder of 
Rome, the history of his own family being thus 
combined with that of the nation. The reader will 
perceive therefore that V. was not at liberty to give 
full play to his own poetical fancy, but had to deal 
with facts and legends as best he could. The result 
is that in the work we find many difficulties and 
inconsistencies. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 29, 4. 1901. 

De Crantoris fragmentis moralibus, K. Kuiper. 
Ancient writings sometimes perish owing to later 
imitations. Thus perhaps Crantor’s awreus libellus 
mep) mévOovs would have survived if Cicero had never 
written a Consolatio, and perhaps the latter would 
have survived if it had not been for its imitators, 
Seneca, St. Jerome and others. The writer concludes 
that the arguments of those who maintain that in 
the Consolatio the fragments of Crantor were pre- 
served even oftener than when the name is given are 
of little weight, and that not even passages said to 
be quoted abroAetef are free from suspicion. Ad 
Plutarchum, J. J. H. In Thes, et Rom. comp. 6 
conjectures evvoulas for edvolas. De compositione 
Poenuli, H. T. Karsten. The Poenulus is a con- 
flation of two plays, one anonymous and one called 
Carchedonius, and the prologue has traces of both. 
Ad Plutarchum, J. J. H. In Them. 3 writes 
’Aporetinv for uddcora ’Ap., and in 
Public. 14 (sic, really 15) inserts wépa before tod Kadod. 
De Aetolorum institutis publicis, J. Breen. The 
writer gives an historical account of the Aetolians 
and holds that their league grew and became strong 
from the custom of granting to the communities 
under their sway the same rights as they enjoyed 
themselves without interfering with existing institu- 
tions. Paralipomena Lysiaca, H. J. Polak. Notes 
(to be continued) on the recent editions of Herwerden 
and Thalheim. Ad Aristophanis Aves, J. van 
Leeuwen. Various notes on the text. 

Wochenschrift fiir Klassische Philologie. 
1901 


18 Sept. Beitrdge zur alten Geschichte, herausg. 
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von C. F. Lehmann. 1, 1 (A. Hock). This new 
periodical must be cordially welcomed. G. Schneider 
Schiilerkommentar zu Platons Apologie (H. Dra- 
heim), favourable. 

25 Sept. M. Hoffmann, August Bockh (W. Rib- 


beck). Interesting to all philologists. Euripides, 
The Andromache, by F. Hyslop (E. Bruhn). ‘ Very 


useful for beginners.’ Tacitus, Die Germania, erkl. 


von G. v. Kobilinski (U. Zernial), favourable. Th. 
Gsell Fels, Rom und die Campagna. 5. A. (H. 


Belling), favourable. 

2 Oct. Herondae mimiambi, tert. ed. O. Crusius, 
Ed. min. (Fr. Spiro), favourable. Antilegomena, 
Die Reste der ausser-kanonischen Evangelien, herausg. 
und iibersetzt von E. Preuschen (Soltau), favourable. 
O. Riemann et H. Goelzer, Grammaire Comparée du 
Gree et du Latin. Phonétique (H. Ziemer), very 
favourable. J. J. Schlicher, The origin of rhyth- 
mical verse in late Latin (H. Draheim). ‘Shews 
diligence and good judgment.’ 

9 Oct. Florilegium Graceum coll, a Philologis 
Afranis. xi-xv (F. H.), favourable. C. Hoerenz, 
De vetustiore versus heroici forma in Homert carm- 
inibus inventa (H. Draheim). ‘A scholar with keen 
observation and understanding for metre.’ T. Rice 
Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. (Ed. Wolff). 
‘Useful and attractive not only to scholars and 
people of cultivation, but also of value to spe- 
cialists.” Rémische Elegiker. Eine Auswahl aus 
Catull, Tibull, Properz und Ovid, von K. P. Schulze. 
4. A. (R. Helm), favourable. E. Hula, Rémische 
Altertiimer (G. v. Kobilinski), unfavourable on the 
whole. 

16 Oct. C. Robert, Studien zur Ilias. Mit 
Beitriigen von F. Bechtel (Hoerenz). I. Th. Birt, 
Der Hiat bei Plautus und die lateinische Aspiration 
bis zum 10. Jéhrhundert (M. Niemeyer), very favour- 
able. Der rémische Limes in Osterreich. I. (M. 
Ihm), favourable. G. Korting, Lateinisch-romanis- 
ches Wérterbuch., 2. A. (K. Ziemer). ‘The second 
edition of this useful book is much increased in 
size.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. The House of Atreus, being the Agamem- 
non, Libation-Bearers, and Furies, translated into 


English verse. (Second edition). 16mo. xxvi, 
186 pp. London, Macmillan. 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 


Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius. In English by G, H. 
Rendall. 16mo_ xiii. 167 pp. London. Mac- 
millan (Golden Treasury Series). 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 


Aristophanes. The {Knights. Edited by R. A. 
Neil. Demy 8vo. xiv, 229 pp. Cambridge, 


University Press. 1901. 10s. 
Beloch (J.) Zur Geschichte des pyrrischen Krieges. 


Die Schlacht bei Kés. 8vo. 13 pp. Leipzig, 
Dietrich. 1901. Mk.—70, 
Botting (C. G.) Easy Greek Exercises. Cr. 8vo. 


viii, 102 pp. London, Methuen. 1901. 

Cannizare (M. E.) I] ecranio di Plinio. 4to. 36 pp. 
Privately printed (London at the Ballantyne 
Press). 

Cicero. Pro Archia. Edited for the use of schools, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by G. 
H. Nall. 16mo. xxii. 92 pp. London. Mac- 
millan. 1901. 1s. 6d. 


Cicero. Briefe. I.: (aus den Jahren 67-60) Mit 
Kinleitung und Erklirungen von O. E. Schmidt. 
Svo. 64, 48 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 1901. 
Mk. 1. 

—— de Senectute. Edited ‘with Introduction and 
Notes by A. S. Warman. 16mo. 115. iv, pp. 
London. Bell. 1901. 1s. 6d. 

Curtius (G.) Griechische Schulgrammatik bearb. v. 
W. von Hartel. 23. Aufl. v. R. Meister. 8vo. 
viii. 266 pp. Leipzig. Freytag. 1902. Mk. 
3.20. 

Demosthenes. Brewer (H.) Die Unterscheidung 
der Klagen nach attischem Recht und die Echtheit 
der Gesetze in §§ 47 und 113 der Demosth. Midiana. 


(Extr. Wiener Studien). 8vo. 111 pp. Vienna. 
Gerold. 1901. Mk. 2.50 
Diodorus Siculus. Bining (F. W. v.) Das Bericht 
des D. ueber die Pyramiden. Roy. 8vo. 40 pp. 
Berlin. A. Duncker. 1901. Mk. 2. 
Duemmler: (Ferd.) Kleine Schriften. I. Zur 


Griechischen Philosophie. II. Philolog. Beitraege. 
III. Archaeolog. Aufsaetze. 8 vols, 8vo, xxiv. 
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355. viii. 580. viii. 374 pp. Portrait and plates. 
Leipzig. Hirzel. 1901. Mk. 38. 

Euripides. Medea, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes by T. Nicklin. 16mo. v. 156. xxxviii. pp. 
Frontispiece and illustrations. London. Bell. 
1901. 2s. 

—— Hecuba, edited, with Introduction and Notes 
by A. W. Upcott. 16mo. x. 139. xlii. pp. 
London. Bell. 1901. 2s. 

Furtwéngler (A.) Vorlaufiger Bericht iib. d. 
Ausgrabungen aus Aegina (£xtr. Sitzungsber. d. 
Bay. Akad. der Wiss.) Roy. 8vo. Pp. 363-389. 
Munich. Franz. 1901. Mk. 0.40. 

Glover (T. R.) Life and letters in the fourth century. 
Demy 8vo. xvi, 399 pp. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1901. 10s. net. 

Grenfell (B. P.) and A. S. Hunt. The Amherst 
Papyri, being an account of the Greek Papyri in 
the collection of the Right Hon. Lord Amherst of 
Hackney at Didlington Hall, Norfolk. Part II. 
Classical Fragments and Documents of the 
Ptolemaic, Roman and Byzantine Periods. With 
an Appendix containing additional theological 
fragments. 4to. xii. 243 pp. 25 plates. Lon- 
don. H. Frowde. 1901, £2 10s. net. 

Heyden-Zielewicz (J. de). Prolegomena in Pseudo- 
celli de universi natura libellum. 8vo, iv. 77 pp. 
Breslau. Marcus. 1901. Mk. 3.20. 

Hicks (E. L.) and G@. F. Hill. A Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions. New and revised edition. 
Demy 8vo. xxxiv. 341 pp. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 1901. 12s. 6d. 

Hiller von Gaertringen (F.) Die Gétterkulte von 
Thera. Eine historische Skizze auf Grund der 
Ausgrabungen von 1896-1900. -8vo. 16 pp. 
Leipzig, Dietrich. 1901. M.—90. 

Historiae Augustae Scriptores. Lessing (C.) Script. 
Hist. Aug. lexicon. I. 8vo. Pp. iii. 1-80. 
Leipzig. Reisland. Subscript. price. Mk. 3.60. 
.*. To be completed in about 8 parts. 

Holzapfel (L.) Die drei iltesten rémischen Tribus. 
8vo. 28pp. Leipzig, Dietrich. 1901. Mk. 1.50. 

Homer. Odyssey. Book I. edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by E. C. Marchant. Crown 
8vo. viii, 75 pp. Frontispiece and_ illustra- 
tions. London. Bell. 1901. 2s, 

—— Odyssey. Books XIII-XXIV. Edited with 
English Notes and Appendices by D. B. Monro. 
Demy 8vo. xii. 572 pp. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press. 1901. * 16s. 

Horace. Saturarum liber I. Edited with Introdue- 
tion and Notes by J. Gow. 16mo. xxviii. 120 pp. 
Cambridge. University Press. 1901. 2s. 

Carminum liber IV. et Carmen seculare. 
Edited by A. Latter. 16mo. viii. 91 xliii. pp. 
London. Bell. 1901. 2s. 

Tsocrates. Sheehan (M.) De fide artis rhetoricae 
I. tributae. 8vo. 48 pp. Bonn. 1901. Mk. 1.50. 

Kornemann (E.) Die Zahl der gallischen Civitates 
in der rémischen Kaiserzeit. 8vo. 18 pp. Leip- 
zig, Dietrich. 1901. Mk. 1, 

Krumbacher (K.) Ein dialogischer Threnos auf der 
Fall von Konstantinopel (Zxtr. Sitzungsber. der 
Bay. Akad. d. Wiss.). Roy. 8vo. Pp. 329-362. 
2 plates. Munich. Franz. 1901. Mk. 0.60. 

Lehmann (C. F.) Die historische Semiramis und 
Herodot. 8vo. 28 pp. Leipzig, Dietrich. 1901. 
Mk. 1. 40. 

Lindsay (W. M.) Nonius Marcellus. (St. Andrews’ 
University Publications, No. 1). Crown 8vo. 
120 pp. Oxford, Parker, 1901. 4s. 

Marchant (E, C.) and J. G. Spencer. Bell’s Latin 
Course for the first year. Part III. Cr. 8vo. 

xx, 148 pp. London, Bell. 1s. 6d. 
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Mayr (A.) Die vorgeschichtlichen Denkmiiler von 
‘Malta. (#ztr. Abhandl. d. K. Bayer. Ak. d. 
Wiss.) 4to. pp. 646-724. 12 plans, 7 plates. 
Munich. Franz, 1901. 

Meyer (Leo) Handbuch der Griechischen Etymo- 
logie. II. Worter mit dem Anlaut ¢, at, v, 
av, ov, « (auch (auch 7. 8vo. 859 pp. 
Leipzig. Hirzel, 1901. Mk. 20 

Miilier (Iwan von) Handbuch des Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, III. iii. 2. Richter (Otto) 
Topographie der Stadt Rom. 2 Aufl.  8vo, 
x. 411 pp. Maps and Illustrations, Munich. 
Beck, 1901. Mk. 15. 

Neue (F.) Formenlehre der lat. Sprache. Vol. I. 
Das Substantivum. 3 Aufl. v. C. Wagener. Roy. 
8vo. VI. 1019 pp. Leipzig, Reisland. Mk. 
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Pischel (R.) and K. F. Geldner. Vedische Studien. 
Bd. III. Demy 8vo. 218 pp. Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer. 1901. 

Plautus. Rudens. Editio minor with an Appendix 
on Scansion for the use of schools. By E. A. 
Sonnenschein. 12mo. viii, 176 pp. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. 1901. 4s. 6d. 

Polybius. Wunderer (C.) Polybios-Forschungen 
II. Citate und gefliigelte Worte bei. P., im 
Zusammenhang mit d, asthetisch-litt. Richtung 
des Historikers untersucht. 8vo. v. 100 pp. 
Leipzig, Dieterich, 1901. Mk. 2. 40. 

Propertius. Carmina rec. brevique adnot. critica 
instr. J. S. Phillimore. 12mo. Unpaged. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press. No date, 3s. 

Roemer (A.) Ueber den litterarisch-aesthetischen 
Bildungsstand des attischen Theaterpublikums 
(Ext. Abh. d. Bay. Akad. d. Wiss.). 4to. 
98 pp. Munich, Franz, 1901. Mk. 3. 

Rostowzew (M.) Der Ursprung des Kolonats. 8vo. 
5 pp. Leipzig, Dietrich. 1901. Mk.—30. 

Shilleto (R.) Greek and Latin Compositions. 
Cr. 8vo. viii. 448 pp. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1901. 7s. 6d. net. 

Speck (E.) Handelgeschichte des Altertums, Vol. II. 
Die Griechen. 8vo. viii, 582 pp. Leipzig, 
Brandstiitter. 1901. Mk. 7. 

Studium zur Palacographie und Papyruskunde, hrsg. 
von C. Wessely. Part I. 4to. 38 plates and 20 
pp. text. Leipzig, Avenarius. 1901. Mk. 6. 

Tacitus. Miinzer(F.) Die Entstehung der Historien 
des Tacitus, 8vo. 31 pp. Leipzig, Dietrich. 
Mk. 1. 60. 

Terence. Uppgren (A.) Uber sprachliche und 
metrische Komposition nnd Kunst des Terenz. I. 
201 pp. Lund. Moller, 1901. Mk. 
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Texts to illustrate a course of elementary lectures on 
the History of Greck Philosophy from Thales to Aris- 
totle, (Edited by H. Jackson). Demy 8vo. xii, 
111 pp. London, Macmillan. 1901. 4s. net. 

Thucydides. The Athenians in Sicily. Being 
selections from Books VI. and VII. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, Idioms, etc. by the Rev. W. 
C. Compton. 12mo. xii, 237 pp. Maps and 
illustrations. London. Bell. 1901. 3s. 6d. 

Vick (C.) Quaestiones Carneadeae. 8vo. 48 pp. 
Rostock. 1901. Mk. 1. 20. 

Weatherhead (T. C.) Greek Accidence for use in 
Preparatory and Public Schools. Crown 8vo. 
xii, 176 pp. Edinburgh, Blackwood. 1901. 
ls. 6d. 

Xenophon. Memorabilia. Book II. edited with 
Introduction and Notes by G. M. Edwards. 
16mo. lxiv, 98 pp. Cambridge University 
Press. 1901. 2s. 6d. 
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Note.—In the General Index names of actwal contributors are printed in heavy type. The references 
marked * in the Index Locorum denote emendations of text. 


I—GENERAL INDEX.’ 


A. 
Abbott (F. F.), on local cults in Britain and Spain, 
92 f. 


Abbott (G. F.), on a Greek inscription from Dedea- 
gatch, 84 f. 
Abbott’s (G. F.), Songs of Modern Grecce, noticed, 
463a, b 
Adam (J.), emendation of Euripides fr. 222 (ed. 
Dindorf), 197a, (see also 255d (n. )) 
note on Plato Rep. (616 E), 391 ff. 
a correction on, 466a, 6 
notice of Tucker’s Proem to the Ideal Common- 
wealth of Plato, 317 f. 
on the origin of the word ‘ Arts’ in ‘ Bachelor 
of Arts,’ &c., 220 f. 
Adversaria Biblica (Nicklin), 208 f. 
Adversaria Critica in Sophoclem, Blaydes’, noticed, 
182a 
Aecacus, a Judge of the Under-world, Hutchinson’s, 
noticed, 475 f. 
Aegina, excavations at the temple in, 331 f., 477a, 
b (see also 473 ff.) 
sculptured heads at, 2876 
Aeschylus and Pindar, 3795 
associated reminiscences of Hesiod in, 343a 
Aetolian league, the, 479a 
Agar (T. L.), Homerica, 1465 ff. 
agone ? (agon ?), 452a, b 
Aiginetica, Furtwingler’s, noticed, 473 ff. 
alce(s))(achiis, 214a, b 
ancient accounts of the, <b. 
Newton (Prof.) on the, 2146 
alien stems attached to the commonest elements of 
language, 278a, b 
reason for it, 279a, 
Alimentus (L. Cincius), 960 
Allen (Samuel), on zap’ ioroplay or mapioropia 
(Martial Lib. Spect. xxi. 8), 231 f. (see also 154 f.) 


Allen (T. W.), notes and an apology, 97 f. 
notice ad Grenfell-Hunt’s Amherst Papyri I1., 
425 f. 
on the eccentric editions of Homer and Arist- 
archus, 241 ff. 
on the Euripidean Catalogue of Ships, 346 ff. 
on the nature of the ancient Homeric vulgate, 


4 ff. 
Alphabet, Latin, some moot questions on the, 217 ff. 
C, G, K and Z, 217 f. 
the Claudian Z, 218 ff. 
American Philological Association, Papers in the 
TransaCtions and Proceedings of the, 1b 
Amherst Papyri:I1., Grenfell-Hunt’s, noticed, 425 f. 
ancient Homeric vulgate, nature of the, 4 ff. 
&vdpa (rév) ‘ manhood’ and the shaving of the beard, 
393 ff. 
Anglo-Saxon Classical scholarship and the Classical 
Review, 2 ff. 
Animal-worship, 3276, 328a 
Anth. Pal, (v. 13, 3 sq. ; v. 197, 5), notes on, 221a, b 
Anthology of Latin Poetry, Tyrrell’s, noticed, 457 f. 
Antoninus and Faustina, temple of, 189a 
apedeiv, the word, 29 ff. 
Aphaia, the goddess, 474a, b, 477a, b 
Aphrodite Pandemos and the Hippolytus of Euri- 
pides, 449 ff. 
Apollo Smintheus, rats, mice, and plague, 194a, }, 
284 f., 319 f. 
Apollonius Rhodius, estimate of, 61 
orthography of, 625 
Seaton’s text of [‘Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis’], noticed, 61 f. (see 
also 183a, b) 
Appian, estimate of, 168a 
sources of, 167), 168a 
White’s transl. of, noticed, 167 f. 
Appius Claudius and the letter Z, 218 ff. 
Apuleius, notes and suggestions on, 48 ff. 


1 The Index is by W. F. R. Su1t.Eto, M.A., formerly Foundation Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
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‘ Ara Pacis’ of Augustus, the, 190d, 191a 
Arabic chronicle of Tabari, legend in the, 2855} 
Arabus, 261a 
Arch of Tiberius, foundation of the, 329 f. 
ARCHAEOLOGY, 84 ff., 131 ff., 185 ff., 232 ff., 285 ff., 
322 ff, 376 ff., 430 ff., 468 ff. 
Archiiologische Studien zu den Tragikern, Engel- 
mann’s, noticed, 432a, b 
Archer-Hind (R. D.), notice of Forman’s Selections 
From Plato, 230a, b 
Aristarchns and the eccentric editions of Homer, 
241 ff. 
readings of, 243 f. 
system of, 244), 245a 
what was his ‘ edition’ ?, 245 f. 
Aristeas’ Letter, Thackeray’s critical ed. of, 372) 
Aristophanica (H. Richards), 352 ff., 385 ff. 
Aristophanes, associated reminiscences of Euripides 
in, 344a, b 
names in the dramatis personae of, 385a, 6, 
387b, 388a 
Aristotle Ethics v.-vii., genuineness of, 59d 
a ‘dialectical’ treatise, 59a 
Burnet’s ed. of, noticed, 58 ff. 
division of ‘ particular justice’ in, 60), 61a 
Eudemian Ethics vii., Jackson on some passages 
in, noticed, 319a, > 
Poetics (1451a 22 sqq.), note on, 148 f. 
(1455a 34), note on, 54a 
some critical notes on, 183a, b 
Armenian wars (A.D. 51-63), chronology of the, 159 ff. 
204 ff., 266 ff. 
Arnold (E. V.), notice of recent Vedic literature, 
70 ff. 


notice of Wundt’s On the Evolution of Speech, 
ff. 


‘Arts’ in ‘Bachelor of Arts,’ &c., origin of the 
word, 220 f. 
Ashby (Thomas jun.), on recent excavations in 
Rome, 85 ff., 136 ff., 328 ff. 
on the necessity for the British School at Rome, 
289d 


associated reminiscences, 338 ff. (see also 466a, b) 

association, methods of, 338a@ (and n.) 

astronomical questions in Geminus, 121 ff. 

Atharvaveda, arrangement of hymns in the, 74a 

Bloomfield’s, noticed, 74 ff. 
Hymns of the, &c., noticed, 73 f. 
date of the, 73a, 74b, 75a, 766 
Athens, excavation of cemeteries at, 945, 287) 
fifth-fourth century tombs at, 94a, b 
find of Roman vases at, 287a, 6 

Atri (Picenum), discoveries at, 476 

Atrium Vestae, excavation of the, 1395 

Attic Inscriptions, Grammar of, Meisterhans’, noticed, 
169 ff. 

attraction through apposition, 28 f. 

Audouin’s De la Déclinaison dans les Langues indo- 
européennes et particuliérement en Sanscrit, Grec, 
Latin et vieux Slave, noticed, 227 f. 

Augusteum, excavation of the, 329a, 6 

Augustine (St.), style of, 65a, 5 

Thirteen Homilies on St. John xiv., Stewart’s ed. 
of, noticed, 64 f. 


B. 


* Bachelor of Arts,’ &c., origin of the word ‘ Arts’ 
in, 220 f. 

Basilica Aemilia, excavation of the, 136 f. 

Basilica Julia, excavation of the, 136a, 6 (see also 
192a) 


Bayfield (M. A.), note on goval, 251 f. 
note on Sophocles Ant. (795 sqq.), 248a, b 
notice of Nairn’s ed. of Homer Od. xi., 229a,'b 
on some derivatives of réAos, 445 ff. 
on two places in Sophocles Ant., 448 f. 
Sophoclea, 345 f. 

Bentley and Horace, 1796, 180a 
and Lucan, 78 f. 

Bernoulli’s Griechische Ikonographie mit Ausschluss 
Alexanders und der Diadochen, noticed, 285 ff. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, 143 f., 238 f., 333 ff., 380 ff., 479 f. 

bipennis)(scutula, 47a, b 
Birmingham University, scheme of the Classics 
course at, 337a, 
Blakeney (E. H.), notice of Swete’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament in Greek, 371 f. 
Blakeney’s Ewripides Alcestis, noticed, 229 b 
Blass’ Evangelium secundum Matthaeum cum variae 
lectionis delectu, noticed, 427 f. 
Blaydes’ Adversaria Critica in Sophoclem, noticed, 
182 a 
Bloomfield’s The Atharvaveda, noticed, 74 ff. 
transl. of the Hymns of the Atharvaveda together 
with extracts from the ritual books and the 
commentaries, noticed, 73 f. 
Bosco Reale, discovery of villa at, 93 b 
Bréal’s Semantics : Studies in the Science of Meaning, 
noticed, 127 f. (see also 462a, 6) 
Noricss, 182 f., 229 ff., 280 f. 
Britain and Spain, local cults in, 92 f. 
British School at Rome, appeal of the Executive 
Committee, 289a, b 
Browning, associated reminiscences of Tennyson in, 
339 f. 
Buck (Carl Darling), on the quantity of vowels 
before gn, 311 ff. 
Burkitt (F.C.), notice of Blass’ Gospel of St. 
Matthew, 427 f. 
Burnet (John), notice of Diels’ Herakleitos, 422 ff. 
Burnet’s The Ethics of Aristotle, noticed, 58 ff. 
Burrows (Ronald M.), on the English prospectus 
of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 183a, b (see also 
la) 
Bury (R. G.), noteson Anth. Pal. (v. 13, 3sq.; v. 
197, 5), 221la, 
Butler (H. M.), Latin Elegiacs on Queen Victoria, 


$1 

Butler's (S.) The Odyssey, rendered into English Prose 
for the use of those who cannot read the original, 
noticed, 221 f. 

Byron’s Childe Harold (ii. 51, 3), misprint in, 466 6 


Cc. 


C, G, K and Z, the Latin letters, 217 f. 
Caesar Bell. Civ. iii., Peskett’s ed. of, noticed, 
123 ff. 
Beil. Gall., Du Pontet’s text of [‘Scriptorum 
Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis’], noticed, 
174 ff. 
doubtful constructions in, 126a, b 
MSS. of, 174 ff. 
order of words in, 175) 
proper names in, 177a 
Calpurnius Siculus, some suggestions on, 213 f. 
Cambridge MS. of Nonius, book iv., 235a 
campania=regio campestris, 2386 
‘Canons of Textual Criticism’ (Dr. T. James’, 
Oxford, 1605, 4to.), 
Carhayes (Cornwall), coin-find at, 234 
Cartault’s Etude sur les Satires d’Horace, noticed, 
62 f. 
Carthage, discovery of the Odeum at, 940, 95a 
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Catalogue of Ships, the Euripidean, 346 ff. 
xadédpa and cuupéArcov in Hermae Pastor, 256 f. 
Catullus and Furius Bibaculus, 215 ff. 

codex V and Traversarius, 116 f. 

elision in the diaeresis of his pentameter, 


362a 

Ceglie (Apulia), tomb with Apulian vases at, 3310 

Chantilly MS. of Cicero Rhetorica, 66a, b 

Chaucer’s ‘sely and the Homeric fepés, 1930 

Chiusi, Etruscan tombs at, 93) 

chronology of the wars in Armenia (A.D. 51-63), 
159 ff., 204 ff., 266 ff. 

Chroust’s Monumenta Palaeographica: Denkmiiler 
der Schreibkunst des Mittelalters, noticed, 373 ff. 

Cicero De Oratore i., Cima’s 2nd ed. of, noticed, 
230 f. 

Epp. ad Att., fresh material for the criticism of, 
184a 

Lebreton on, noticed, 366 ff. 

Letters, Tyrrell-Purser’s, vol. 
noticed, 455a, b 

Rhetorica, Old French transl. of, noticed, 
66a, b 

Cima’s M. Tullio Cicerone: I tre libri De Oratore 
(2nd ed.), noticed, 230 f. 

circa in late Latin, 415d (n.) 

Clark (A. C.), notice of Tyrrell-Purser’s The Cor- 
respondence of M. Tullius Cicero, vol. vii. 
(Index), 455a, b 

on fresh material for the criticism of Cicero Epp. 
ad Att. [a Paper read before the Oxford 
Philological Society], 184a 

on the discoveries of Poggio—a correction, 
165 f. (see also 118 f.) 

Classical art, recent works on, noticed, 185 ff. 
scholarship (1887-1900), summary of, 2 ff. 
Classical Review and Anglo-Saxon Classical scholar- 

ship, the, 7d. 
indebtedness of in the past, la 
staff, change in the, 337a 

Classics in education, letters on, 282 ff., 320 ff, 
(see also 289 f.) 

Clement (Willard K.), on prohibitives in Terence, 
157 fff. 

Cléons (canton Vertou), coin-find at, 4785 

Cloaca Maxima and other cloacae at Rome, 137 f. 

Cocchia’s P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium libri quinque, 
noticed, 63 f. 

codex Metellianus of Cicero, 3375 

its identity with Lambinus’ 
bricii,’ ib. 
optimus of Martial, 413 ff. (see also 309 ff.) 
Poggianus of Statius Silvac, 166b, 226d 
Tornaesianus of Nonius Marcellus, 156 f. 
V of Catullus and Traversarius, 116 f. 
coin of Domitianus, 478) 
of the gens Lollia, 87), 88a 
of the time of Pyrrhus at Tarentum, 3316 
coin-finds at Carhayes (Cornwal]), 234 
at Cléons (canton Vertou), 4784 
at Pietrabbondante (Bovianum Vetus), 33la, 5 
at Pompeii, 1914, 33la 
at Sakha (1897), 95d 
at Termine Imerese, 94a 
coins inscribed BASIA, 234) 
of Cabyle and Mesembria, 95a, b 
of the Egyptian nomes, 378) 
of the Ptolemies, 7b. 

Comitium, excavation of the, 85 ff. 

Comments and Communiqués, 1, 289 f., 337, 433 

Communiqué on Strzygowski’s Orient oder Rom, 
232 ff. 

condecibilis, 238b 

‘continuous narrative ’ style in art, 90 f., 233a 


vii. (Index), 


‘codex Fa- 
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Conway (R.S8.), notice of Giles’ Manual of Com- 
parative Philology, 279 f. 
notice of Walker’s Sequence of Tenses in Latin, 
66 ff. 
Conway’s Livy, book ii., noticed, 456 f. 
Cook (Arthur Bernard), on associated reminis- 
cences, 338 ff. (see also 466a, b) 
on oak and rock, 322 ff. 
Cornell Studies in Classical Philology (nos. xi. and 
xii.), noticed, 173 f. 
Cornford (F. M.), notice of Butler's transl. of the 
Odyssey, 221 f. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 77 ff., 128 ff., 183, 231 f., 281 ff., 
319 ff., 375 f., 429, 466 
Courbaud’s Le Bas-Relief romain a représentations 
historiques, noticed, 190 f. 
Crantor’s wep) mévOous, 479a 
Cree (A. T. C.), on SuivGeds, pestilence and mice, 
284 f. (see also 194a, 6, 319 f.) 
Cretan script, the newly-discovered, 188a 
‘tree and pillar cult;’ 325a 
Crum (W. E.), Communiqué on Strzygowski’s 
Orient oder Rom, 232 ff. 
Cust’s transl. of Bréal’s Semantics, noticed, 127 f. 
Cypria and Euripides’ Catalogue of Ships, the, 3476 


D. 


Damia and Auxesia (Hut. v. 82 sqq.), 4740 
Darstellung des Menschen in der dilteren griechischen 
Kunst, Mann’s trans]. of Lange’s, noticed, 185 ff. 

date of Demetrius ep) épunvelas, 255), 454a 
of Greek theatres, 470) 
of Hermae Pastor, 256a 
of Maximianus, 3695 
of the Atharvaveda, 73a, 74b, 75a, 76b 
of the destruction of the Propylaea, 430 f. 
of the eccentric edd. of Homer, 242a, b 
of the taking of Troy, 429 f. 
of Xenophon De Vectigalibus, 2816 
Hellenica i., ii., 
Davies (Gilbert), notice of Klotz’ ed. of Statius 
Silvae, 226 f. 
De Graecorum diis non referentibus speciem humanam, 
de Visser’s, noticed, 326 ff. 
de Gregorio’s Studi glottologici italiani, noticed, 
3734, b 
De la Déclinaison dans les Langues indo-ewropéennes 
et particuliérement en Sanscrit, Grec, Latin et 
vieux Slave, Audouin’s, noticed, 227 f. 
de Visser’s De Graccorum diis non referentibus speciem 
humanam, noticed, 326 ff. 
Dedeagatch, Greek inscription from, 84 f. 
Delbriick’s Grundfragen der Sprachforschung mit 
Riicksicht auf W. Wundt’s Sprachpsychulogie, 
noticed, 458 ff. 
Delian Amphictyony, the, 38 ff. 
five members its normal strength, 39d 
‘deliberative’ indicative, the, 451 f. 
Delish’s ed. of Jean d’Antioche’s transl. of Cicero 
Rhetorica, noticed, 66a, b 
Demetrius rep) épunvetas and Milton, 453 f. 
probable date of, 2550, 454a 
reasons for the title, 2545 
renderings of the title in Latin, 2540, 255a 
Demosthenes Jn Meidiam, King’s ed. of, noticed, 
222 f. 
denarius of the Edict of Diocletian, value of the, 
Der Elegiker Maximianus, Heege’s, noticed, 368 ff. 
Der Hannibalweg, Osiander’s, noticed, 274 ff. 
derivatives of réAos, 445 ff. 
diction of the Roman matrons, the, 452 f. 
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Die griechische Biihne, Puchstein’s, noticed, 470 ff. 
Die Naturwiedergabe in der dilteren griechischen 
Kunst, Loewy’s, noticed, 185 ff. 
Diels’ Herakleitos von Ephesos, griechisch und deutsch, 
noticed, 422 ff. 
Diodorus and Xenophon De Vectigalibus (v. 9), 
Pintschovius’ dissertation on, noticed, 28la, b 
sources of, 2816 
— of Poggio—a correction, 165 f. (see also 
118 f.) 
dispicere)(despicere, 226a, b 
Dittenberger’s Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (2nd 
ed.), noticed, 468 ff. 
division of syllables in Greek, the, 396 ff. — 
(a) ancient practice, 397 f. 
(b) ancient theory, 398 f. 
(c) modification of ancient rules in modern 
printing, 4016 
do, compounds of, 364a, b 
Du Pontet’s C. Juli Caesaris Commentariorum pars 
prior qua continentur Libri VII. de Bello Gallico 
cum A. Hirti; Supplemento, noticed, 174 ff. 


E. 


—- editions of Homer and Aristarchus, the, 
41 ff. 
their designations, readings and date, 241 f. 
éxripwots, question of the, 424a, b 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL, 1, 289 f., 337, 433 
Egyptian and Greek Proper Names, Spiegelberg’s, 
noticed, 454 f. 
e. and ov, genuine and spurious, 170 
Elegies of Maximianus, Webster’s, noticed, 368 ff. 
— in the diaeresis of the pentameter of Catullus, 
a 
__1aw (H.), notice of Blakeney's ed. of Euri- 
Pides Alcestis, 229b 
Harry’s ed. of Euripides Hippolytus, 
Ellis (Robinson), notes and suggestions on Apuleius 
[a Paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 48 ff. 
on the Epistola Sapphus, 258 ff. 
on the new Maximianus, 368 ff. 
ss theory and prohibitive tenses in Early Latin, 
1 


elucidations of Latin poets III., 404 ff. 
emendation of Euripides fr. 222 (ed. Dindorf), 
197a, b (see also 2555 (n.)) 
principles of, 406 
Emmeram (St.) at Regensburg, Latin minuscule 
script in the monastery of, 374 f. 
Engelmann’s Archdologische Studien zuden Tragikern, 
noticed, 482a, 
England (E. B.), notice of Wecklein’s edd. of 
Euripides Supplices and Heraclidac, 54 ff. 
English prospectus of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
the, la, 188a, b 
enigma in Vergil Zcl. (iii. 104), the, 258a, 6 
enim, ‘vis affirmandi’ of, 2366 
éraywyh in Aristotle, 4305 
Epistola Sapphus, critical notes on, 258 ff. 
MSS. of, ib. 
Eretria, discoveries at, 945, 2876 
errors due to similarity of words in context, 26a, }, 
296a, b, 298a, 416a (and n.) 
of memory in the Telemachy, two, 291 ff. 
Ethics of Aristotle, Burnet’s, noticed, 58 ff. 
les Satires d’ Horace, Cartault’s, noticed, 
Etudes sur la Langue et la Grammaire de Cicéron, 
Lebreton’s, noticed, 366 ff. 


Euripidea (W. Headlam), 15 ff., 98 ff. 
Euripides Alcestis, Blakeney’s ed. of, noticed, 2296 
Bloch’s criticisms on, 3382a, 379a 
and the story of Pasiphae, 365a, b 
associated reminiscences of Aeschylus in, 348 f. 
of Hesiod in, 341la, b 
Catalogue of Ships in, 346 ff. 
general variations from Homer, 346 f. 
variations in the leaders, 348) 
suggested explanation of, 349 f. 
der Dichter der griechischen Aufklérung, 
Nestle’s, noticed, 368 ff. 
fr. 222 (ed. Dindorf), emendation of, 197a, 6 
(see also 255d (n. )) 
Fragments, notes on, 350 ff. 
Hee. (1214 sq.), note on, 295a, b (see also 375 f., 
429a, b) 
Hippolytus and Aphrodite Pandemos, 448 ff. 
Hippolytus, Harry’s ed. of, noticed, 280 f. 
his own opinions and those he dramatizes, 363 f. 
{SS. of (Land P), 55a, 57 f. 
Pollux’ dictum of the Chorus in, 364), 365a 
portraits of, 286 
putative ‘ Orphic’ allusions in, 364a, 6 
Supplices and Heraclidae, Wecklein’s edd. of, 
noticed, 54 ff. 
the younger (?) and the Catalogue of Ships, 
349 f. 


Evangelium secundum Matthaewm cum variae lectionis 
delectu, Blass’, noticed, 427 f. 

Evans (A. J.), on the newly-discovered Cretan script 
[a Paper read before the Oxford Philological 
Society], 183a 

Everett (William), on associated reminiscences, 
466a, b (see also 338 ff.) 

Evolution of Speech, Wundt’s, noticed, 458 ff. 

excavations in Aegina, 331 f., 477a, } (see also 
473 ff.) 

in Athens, 94a, b, 287a, b 
in Bosco Reale, 936 
in Eretria, 94b, 2876 
in Gournia (Crete), 4776, 478a 
in Kato Zakro (Crete), 4776 
in Knossos, 7b. 
in Kos, 945 
in Mentana (Sabini), 476 
in Miletus, 
in Pergamon, 94) 
in Phaestos (Crete), 478a 
in Praesos (Crete), 477) 
in Rome, 85 ff., 930, 94a, 136 ff., 1916, 192a, 
287a, 328 ff., 33la, 476b, 
in Thera, 287) 
in Tunis, 95a 
in Vetulonia, 3300 
excusator in Salvianus, 3626 


F. 


Fabia’s O sti Tacitewm, noticed, 182 f. 
Fairbanks (Arthur), on souls in the aether and 
Sophocles Ajax, 1192 sq., 431 f. 
Fairbanks’ A Study of the Greek Paean [‘ Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology’, noticed, 179 f. 
Farnell (L. R.), on the ethnographic problems of 
the Poseidon cults in Greece [A Paper read befere 
the Oxford Philological Society], 185a, } 

Ferguson (W.S.), on the Delian Amphictyony, 
38 ff. 

Fido (confido) with tat. or abl., 227 

filtra, 3700 
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Fiske’s Notes on the Worship of the Roman Emperors 
in Spain [‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philo- 
logy ’], noticed, 92 f. 

Florentine MS. of Silius Italicus, the second, 117 ff. 

Slos gemma, 

Fons and Lacus Juturnae, 139 ff. (see also 93), 94a, 
1914, 331a) 

Forma Urbis, the marble, 330a, d 

Forman’s Selections from Plato, noticed, 230 a, b 

Forschungen zur alten Geschichte, Meyer's, (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 223 ff. 

Forum, excavation of the, 85 a, b, 328 b, 329a 

Fowler (W. Warde), on Vergil Zcl. iv. [a Paper read 
before the Oxford Philological Society], 429a 

frog of Horace (Sat. I. v. 14), the, 117a, 8, 
166a, b 

‘frontal law’ in sculpture, the, 186, 187a 

Furius Bibaculus and Catullus, 215 ff. 

did he write [Vergil] Catalepta x. [viii.] 2, 
217a, b 

parodies of in Horace, 308) 

was he the Furius of Catullus ?, 216a, 5 

Furtwiingler’s Aiginetica: Vorliufiger Bericht iiber 
die Ausgrabungen auf Aegina, noticed, 473 ff. 


G. 


G. H. S., letters on Classics in education, 282 ff., 
320 ff. (see also 289 f.) 

Gardner (E.A.), notice of Abbott’s Songs of 
Modern Greece, 463a, b 

notice of Engelmann’s Archdologische Studien zu 
den Tragikern, 432a, b 

Gardner (Percy), notice of Bernoulli’s Greek 

Iconoygraphy, 285 ff. 
notice of Strong’s transl. of Wickhoff’s Roman 
Art, 89 ff. (see also 96a, 1906, 191a) 

Gaye (R. K.), note on Plato Phacdo (99 D sqq.), 
249a, b 

Gela, discoveries in the Herodén of Antiphemos at, 
192a 

Gelasius, Latinity of, 2375, 238a 

Geminus, astronomical questions in, 121 ff. 

Elementa Astronomica, Manitius’ text of, noticed, 
120 (ff. 
Manitius’ theory abont, 12ia 
Gennadius text of Martial, a, 309 ff., 413 ff. 
esture-language, 458 f. 
iardelli’s Studio swile Elegie di Massimiano, noticed, 
268 ff. 

Gibson (Dr. J. C.) and 1 Sam. v. vi., 284a 

Giles (P.), notice of Audouin’s Declension in the 
Indo-European Languages, 227 f. 

notice of Osthoff’s Suppletivwesen der indogers 
manische Sprachen, 278 f. 

Giles’ A Manual of Comparative Philology (ed. 2), 
noticed, 279 f. 

Gloth-Kellogg’s Index in Xenophontis Memorabilia 
[‘ Cornell Studies in Classical Philology ’], noticed, 
1734, b 

gn, quantity of vowels before, 311 ff. 

statistics for and against vowel-lengthening 
before, 312, 313a 

Godley (A.D.), Homerica quaedam, 198 ff. 

Goodwin (W. W.), tribute to, 433a 

Gournia (Crete), excavations in, 447), 478a 

Gow (J.), notice of Cartault’s Etude sur les Satires 
@ Horace, 62 f. 

on Horace’s frog (Sat. I. v. 14), 117a, b (see also 
166a, b) 
on latrans (Phaedr. v. 10, 7), 77 f. 
Graeco-Eyyptian and demotic proper names, 454 f. 


grammatical notes from the Papyri, 31 ff., 434 f.— 
(a) accidence, 31 ff., 434 ff. 
(5) inflexion, 34 ff. 
(c) syntax, 436 ff. 

Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, Meisterhans’, 
noticed, 169 ff. 

Granger (F.), letters to on Classics in education, 
281 ff., 320 ff. (see also 289 f.) 

Greek adverb of place, a, 442 ff. 

and Welsh proverbs, 361a, 
compounds, 17a, 18 
division of syllables (Stuart Jones), 396 ff. 
historical vocabulary (modern) (Kumanudes), 
463 ff. 
iconography (Bernoulli), 285 ff. 
infra-human gods (de Visser), 326 ff. 
inscription from Dedeagatch, 84 f. 
inscriptions (Dittenberger), 468 ff. 
papyri, grammatical notes from the (Moulton), 
31 ff., 434 ff. 

proskenion, the, 470 f. 
Scriptures, transl. of into the vernacular, 433) 
sculpture (Loewy and Lange), 185 ff. 
stage (Puchstein), 470 ff. 
stage-buildings, 471 ff. 

at Athens, 472 f. 

at Megalopolis, 473a 
vases (Thiersch), 189 f. 
‘Vokalismus,’ 170 ff. 
words for ‘style’ (Rhys Roberts), 252 ff. 

Grenfell-Hunt’s Amherst Papyri II1., noticed, 
425 f. 

Griffith (F. L1.), notice of Spiegelberg’s Egyptian 
and Greek Proper Names, 454 f. 

Grose (T. H.), critical notes on Aristotle [A Paper 
read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
183a, b 

Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, &c,, Delbriick’s, 
noticed, 458 ff. 


H. 


Hadley (W. S.), note on Horace Zp. (I. vii. 
52 sq.), 2216 

Haigh (A. E.), notice of Puchstein’s Die griechische 
Biihne, 470 ff. 

Hall (P. W.), notice of Blaydes’ Adversaria Critica 
in Sophoclem, 182a 

Hannibal’s route over the Alps, 274 ff. 

Harkness (Prof.), on ‘the Scepticism and Fatalism 
of the Common People of Rome as illustrated by 
the Sepulchral Inscriptions,’ 1b 

Harrison (E.), notice of the Hoeufft prize exercises, 

3la, 

Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Furtwingler’s 
Aiginetica, 473 ff. (see also 477a, 6) 

notice of Hutchinson’s Aeacus, a Judge of the 
Under-world, 475 f. 

Harry’s Euripides Hippolytus, noticed, 280 f. 

‘ Harvard Studies in Classical Philology,’ vol. xii., 
433a 

Haverfield (F.), notice of Fabia’s Onomasticum 
Tacitewm, 182 f. 

Headlam (Walter), Luripidea, 15 ff., 98 ff. 

Greek Elegiac rendering from Sir Philip Sidney, 

Greek Elegiacs on Queen Victoria, 81 

on toxéwy ‘a parent’ and the kindred forms, 
401 ff. 


on Tdv &vdpa ‘manhood’ and the shaving of the 
beard, 398 ff. 
Heege’s Der Elegiker Maximianus, noticed, 368 ff. 
ae (W. A.), on Catullusand Furius Bibaculus, 
215 ff. 
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Heitland (W. E.), on Prof. Housman, Bentley, 
Lucan, 78 ff. (see also 129 ff. and Cl. Rev. xiv. 
468) 

Heliodorus, associated reminiscences of Theocritus 
in, 342a, b 

Hellas, opening scene of Shelley’s rendered into 
Greek verse, 82 ff. 

Hemphill’s The Satires of Persius, noticed, 426a, b 

Hemp! (Prof.), on ‘the Origin of the Latin letters G 
and Z,’ 1b 

views of stated and criticized, 217 ff. 

Henderson (Bernard W.), on the chronology of 
the wars in Armenia (A.D. 51-63), 159 ff., 204 ff., 
266 ff. :-— 

(a) A.D. 51-54 (Tac. Ann. xii. 44-51; 
xiii. 5, 6), 160 ff. 

(b) A.D. 54-60 (Tac. Ann. xiii. 7-9, 34-42 ; 
xiv. 23-26), 204 ff. 

(c) A.D. 61-63 (Tac. Ann. xv. 1-17, 24-31), 
266 ff. 


(d) general summary of dates, 273 f. 
on the site of Tigranocerta [a Paper read before 
the Oxford Philological Society], 183), 184a 
Heracles’ club, terms for, 105 b, 106a 
Herakleitos von Ephesos, griechisch und deutsch, 
Diels’, noticed, 422 ff. 
Hermae Pastor and Cebetis Tabula, 256a, 257) 
xabédpa and in, 256 f. 
probable date of, 256a 
Hermathena and the new Oxford classics, la, 6 
Hermunduri and Marcomanni, the, 332a 
Hill (G. F.), on the Tituli Asiae Minoris, 376 ff. 
Hillebrandt’s Vedische Opfer und Zauber, noticed, 
76f. 
Hirtzel’s P. Vergili Maronis Opera, noticed, 225 f. 
Historical Vocabulary of Literary Modern Greek, 
Kumanudes’, noticed, 463 ff. 
History of Sanskrit Literature, Macdonell’s, noticed, 
70 ff. 
history of the unreal condition in Latin, 51 ff. 
Hodoeporicon of Ambrosius ‘Traversarius, the, 
116a, b 
Hoeufft prize exercises, 23la, 6 
Holkham Hall, discovery of the codex Metellianus 
at, 337) 
Holmes (T. Rice), notice of Du Pontet’s text of 
Caesar Bell. Gall:, 174 ff. 
Homer, echo-lines in, 322 
Odyssey ii. (251), note on, 291 ff. 
ancient emendation of, 294a 
iv. (514), note on, 293a, b 
(519 sq.), note on, 294 b 
viii. (352 sg.) and the lengthening of 
short vowels before xp, 145 ff. 
xi., Nairn’s ed. of, noticed, 229a, b 
Butler’s transl. of, noticed, 221 f. 
Homeric eccentric editions and Aristarchus, 241 ff. 
vulgate, nature of the ancient, 4 ff. 
Homerica (Agar), 145 ff. 
(Godley), 193 ff. 
Horace, allusiveness in, 308 f. 
Ep. I. (vii. 52 sq.), note on, 2216 
irony of, 178 
metrical violations in, 180d 
Od. I. (ix. 1; ii. 14), notes on, 128 f. 
IV. (ii. 45 sgq.), note on, 546 
Odes and Epodes, Mueller’s ed. of, noticed, 178 ff. 
over-editing of, 178a, 6, 181 f. 
Sat. I. (v. 14), the frog of, 117a, b, 166a, 6 
Satires, Cartault on, noticed, 62 f. 
notes on the first book, 302 ff. 
a (A. E.), elucidations of Latin poets III., 
04 ff. 
on the new fragment of Juvenal, 268 ff. 


Housman (A. E.)—continued. 
on two epigrams of Martial, 154 f. 
Pharsalia nostra, 129 ff. (see also 78 ff. and Cl. 
Rev. xiv. 468) 
Housman (Prof.), Bentley, Lucan, 78 ff. (see also 
129 ff. and Cl. Rev. xiv. 468) 
Hughes (T. McKenny), on Marathon, 131 ff. (see 
also 191a, b) 
Hunt-Grenfell’s Amherst Papyri I1., noticed, 425 f. 
Hutchinson’s Aeacus, a Judge of the Under-world, 
noticed, 475 f. 
Hymns of the Atharvaveda, &c., Bloomfield’s trans]. 
of, noticed, 73 f. 
hypophora in Isaeus, 108 f. 


I, J. 


Jackson (H.), note on Plato Hipparch. (230 A), 
375a, 6 (see also 3016) 
Jackson’s On some Passages in the Seventh Book of the 
Eudemian Ethics, noticed, 319a, b 
Jannaris (A. N.) notice of Kumanudes’ Historical 
Vocabulary of Literary Modern Greek, 463 ff. 
notice of Schwyzer-Meisterhans’ Grammatik der 
attischen Inschriften, 169 ff. 
iepdés as an Homeric epithet, 193 f. 
= illic, 2616 
illtus in Horace, 309a, b 
‘illusionism’ in art, 90a, 91a, 6, 238a 
Imola, Roman pavements at, 1910 
In Memoriam Victoriae Reginae Imperatricis, 81 
in praesentia, 126a 
‘indeclinable or absolute use’ of zpse and allied con- 
structions, the so-called, 314 ff. 
Indo-European languages, declension in the, 227 f. 
inmunis (Hor. Od. III. xxiii. 17), 179a 
inscription at Aegina, dedicatory, 477 
at Dedeagatch, Greek, 84 f. 
at Modena, 93a, 6 
at Naples, 1910 
at Padula (Salerno), 331d 
at Pompeii, 93d 
intentio (révos), 80a, b, 130 f. 
Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, Swete’s, 
noticed, 371 f. 
Jones (H. Stuart), notice of Cornell Studies in 
Classical Philology (nos. xi. and xii.), 173 f. 
on the division of syllables in Greek, 396 ff. 
ipse and allied constructions, ‘indeclinable or ab- 
solute use’ of, 314 ff. 
irrational tribrachs, instances of, 2485 
Isaeus an imitator of Lysias, 109 
hypophora in, 108 f. 
Juvenal, new fragment of, 268 ff. (see also Cl. Rev. 
xiii., 201 ff., 206 ff., 266 ff., 401a, 0) 
probable position of the lines, 265a 


K. 


Kakridis (Theophanes), note on Plautus (Pers. 
(777 sq.), 

Kato Zakro (Crete), excavations in, 4776 

xe and &v, Monro’s view of, 229a 

Kellogg-Gloth’s Index in Xenophontis* Memorabilia 
[‘Cornell Studies in Classical Philology ’], noticed, 
178a, b 

Kenyon (F. G.), notice of Chroust’s Afonwmenta 
Palacographica, 373 ff. 

Keratea (Attica), tomb-hydria at, 940 

— Speech against Meidias, noticed, 
222 f. 
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Kirke White, associated reminiscences of Gray and 
Milton in, 338 f. 

Klotz’ P. Papini Siati Silvae, noticed, 226 f.1 

— (William), on a lost Wordsworth fragment, 


Knossos, the palace at, 4772 


xowh (the Homeric), characteristics of, 6 f. e 
established by Pisistratus (?), 7 f. (see also 
242a, b) 


readings of, 4 f. 
Konich (Iconium), sculptured sarcophagus at, 192d 
Konstanza, wall-paintings in a tomb at, 287a 
Kos, excavations in, 940 
Kumanudes’ Zuvaywy Néwy Actewy Aoylwy 
ard Tis GAdoews THY Kal” Huas 
Xpovwy, noticed, 463 ff. 
tribute to, 463 f. 
Kythera, discovery of Greek statues at, 192a, 6 


L. 


Lamb (Charles) also among the prophets, 376a, 6 
Lang (A.), on Apollo Smintheus, rats, mice and 
plague, 319 f. (see also 194a, b, 284 f.) 
Lange’s Darstellung des Menschen in der dlteren 
t» griechischen Kunst, noticed, 185 ff. 
language and psychology, 458 ff. 
late classic and early Christian art, 232 ff. 
Latin alphabet (Postgate), 217 ff. 
sequence of tenses (Walker), 66 ff. 
unreal condition (Nutting), 51 ff. 
latrans (Phaedr. v. 10, 7), 77 f. 
Le Bas-Relief romain a Représentations historiques, 
Courbaud’s, noticed, 190 f. 
Jéminin de Lysippe, Reinach’s, noticed, 


Lease (Emory B.), on elision in the diaeresis of the 
pentameter of Catulius, 362a 

Lebreton’s Etudes sur la Langue ct la Grammaire de 
Cicéron, noticed, 366 ff. 

Leokritos in Homer Od. ii., 294a 

leprosy as a punishment for disobedience, 430a 

letters on Classics in education, 282 ff., [820 ff. (see 
also 289 f.) 

Lindsay (W.M.), a supplement to the ‘apparatus 
criticus of Martial, 44 #f., 309 ff. (see also Cl, Rev. 
xiv. 353 ff.) 

on Nonius Marcellus [‘St. Andrews University 
Publications ’], 433 

on ee Tornaesianus of Nonius Marcellus, 
156 f. 

on the new ‘codex optimus’ of Martial, 413 ff. 
(see also 309 ff. ) 

Livy, book ii., Conway’s ed. of, noticed, 456 f. 

‘ Patavinitas’ of, 456a 

tribute to, 7b, 

local cults in Britain and Spain, 92 f. 

Loewy’s Die Natwrwiedergabe in der dlteren griechi- 
schen Kunst, noticed, 185 ff. 

Longfellow quoted, 325d 

associated reminiscences" of Theocritus in, 
342 f. 

lost Wordsworthian fragment, a, 82a, b 

Lycians and the Anatolian stock, the, 377a, b 

Lysippus and his school, characteristics of, 189a 


M. 


Maass (Dr.) and the MS. Burney 86, 98) 
Macdonell (Prof.), on the Reciprocal Relations of 
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Greece and India in Speculation and Culture [a 
Paper read before the Oxford Philological Society], 
184a, b 

Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, noticed, 
70 ff. 


Madan (F.), on Dr. T. James’ ‘Canons of Textual 
Criticism,’ Oxford, 1605, 4to. [a Paper read before 
the Oxford Philological Society], 184a 

Mair (A. W.), note on Euripides Hec. (1214 sq.), 
375 tf. (see also 295a, b, 429a, b) 

Manitius’ Peutvov Eicaywyy cis Ta Paivdueva, noticed, 
120 ff. 

Mann’s transl. of Lange’s Darstellung des Menschen 
in der dlteren griechischen Kunst, noticed, 185 ff. 

Manual of Comparative Philology, Giles’, noticed, 
279 f. 

manus Gallica in MSS., 1660 

Marathon and Vrana, 131 ff., 191la, b 

Marchant (E. C.), note on Euripides Hee, (1214 
sq.), 295a, b (see also 375 f., 429a, b) 

Marcomanni and Hermunduri, the, 332a 

Marett (R. R.), notice of de Visser’s On Greck 
infra-humai gods, 326 ff. 

Margoliouth (D. S.), 
(1455a, 34), 54a 

Maria Antiqua (St.), excavations at the church of, 
141 f., 329a, b 

Marindin (G. E.), notice of Osiander’s Der Hanni- 
balweg, 274 ff. 

Martial Lib. Spect. (xxi. 8), map’ ioroplavy or mapio- 
topta in, 154 f., 231 f. 

on two epigrams of, 154 f. 
the apparatus criticus of, 44 ff., 309 ff. 
the new ‘codex optimus’ of, 413 ff. (see also 
309 ff.) 
copied from a Lombard original, 4148, 
41l7a 
orthography of, 419a, 
Martianus Capella and the Claudian Z, 2184, 219a 
and the seven so-called liberal ‘ Arts,’ 2200 
Matthew (St.), Blass’ ed. of, noticed, 427 f. 
‘Western’ readings of, 427) 
Maximianus, the new, 368 ff. 
date of, 369) 
MSS. of, 370 f. 
name of, 369a, 
religion of, 369) 

Mayor (John E. B.), note on excusator in Salvia- 

nus, 3620 
on Charles Lamb also among the prophets, 
376a, b 

Meisterhans’ Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 
Schwyzer’s ed. of, noticed, 169 ff. 

Mentana (Sabini), excavations in, 476 

Merrill (Elmer Truesdell), notes on Horace Od. 
(I. ix. 1; I. ii. 14), 128 f. 

on Traversarius and codex V of Catullus, 
116 f. 
Merry (Dr.), on Homer Od, (ii. 245), 292a (n.) 
on Od, (iv. 514), 293d 

method in study of the modes, 420 ff. 

Meyer’s Forschungen zur alten Geschichte (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 223 ff. 

Miletus, excavations in, 478@ 

Milton and Demetrius De Elocutione, 453 f. 

Minor Tragedians, notes on the fragments of the, 
451a, b 

Modena, sepulchral cippus at, 93a, 6 

modern Greek and ancient accentuation, 19la 

and the cow, 478a 
transl. of the Scriptures, 4330 

modes, methodical study of the, 420 ff. 

Molhuysen on the errors of Homeric scribes, 291a 

Monthly Record, 93 ff., 191 f., 287, 330 ff., 476 ff. 


note on Aristotle Poet. 
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Palaeographica, Chroust’s, noticed, 
373 ff. 
Moore’s Oriental Cults in Britain [‘ Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology’], noticed 926 
Moulton (James Hope), grammatical notes from 
the papyri, 31 ff., 434 ff. 
on ZuivGeds, pestilence and mice, 284a (see also 
194a, b, 284 f., 319 f.) 
MS. of Cicero Rhetorica, the Chantilly, 66a, b 
of Horace (Od. III. iv. 12-65), 379a 
of Martial, 309 ff., 413 ff. 
of Silius Italicus, the second Florentine, 117 ff. 
MSS. of Caesar, 174 ff. 
of Epistola Sapphus, 258 ff. 
of Euripides (Land P), 55a, 57 f. 
of Maximianus, 370 f. 
of Nonius Marcellus, 156 f. 
of Pindar (B and D), 197a, } 
of Propertius, 41 ff. 
of Silius Italicus, 117 ff. (see also 165 f.) 
of Vergil, 225 f. 
Mueller’s Q. Horatius Flaccus, Oden und Epoden, 
noticed, 178 ff. 
Mulvany (C. M.), on two errors of memory in the 
Telemachy, 291 ff 
Munro (J. Arthur R.), notes on the text of the 
Parian Marble, 149 ff., 355 ff. 
Murray (Gilbert), Greek rendering of the opening 
scene of Shelley’s Hellas, 82 ff. 
of ‘ Worlds on worlds are rolling ever’ (Shelley’s 
Hellas), 467 f. 


N. 


Nairn (J. A.), notes on Pindar Nemean Odes, 195 ff. 
notes on Pindar Olympian Odes, 10 ff. 
notes on Pindar Pythian Odes, 246 ff. 

Nairn’s Odyssey, book xi., noticed, 229 a, b 

Naples, inscribed marble block at, 191 } 

Naundorf in Hochwald (near Trier), remains of 
Roman temple at, 287 « 

Naylor (H. Darnley), on the so-called ‘ indeclin- 
able or absolute use’ of ipse and allied construc- 
tions, 314 ff. 

ne prohibitive i in Cicero, sequence after, 157 ff. 

in Terence, sequence after, 368 a 

Nestle’s Euripides, der Dichter der griechischen 
Aufklérung, noticed, 363 ff. 

new ‘ codex optimus’ of Martial, the, 413 ff. (see also 
309 ff.) 

fragment of Juvenal, the, 263 ff. 

Maximianus, the, 368 ff. 

Oxford Greek and Latin texts, the, la, b, 61 f., 
174 ff., 225 f. 

Nicklin (T.), Adversaria Biblica, 203 f. 

nominative as vocative, 298 b 

Nonius Marcellus, codex Tornaesianus of, 156 f. 

of, 

Nonnus, associated reminiscences of Theocritus in, 

344 f. 


‘ normalized ’ spelling of inscriptions, 1700 
NotEs, 54, 221, 361 ff. 
Notes on the Worship of the Roman Emperors in Spain, 
Fiske’s, noticed, 92 
notes and an apology, 97 f. 
and suggestions on Apuleius, 48 ff. 
from the papyri, grammatical, 31 ff. 
on Aristophanes, 352 ff., 385 ff. 
on Epistola Sapphus, 248 ff. 
on Euripides, 15 ff., 98 ff. 
on Horace Satires, book i., 302 ff. 
on Pindar Nemean Odes, 195 ti. 
on Pindar Olympian Odes, 10 ff. 


notes—continued. 
on Pindar Pythian Odes, 246 ff. 
on Plato Apol. (17 B, 20 BD, 27 f. 


on Plutarch Q ti les, 252 f. 
on moot questions the Latin alphabet, 
217 


on the fragments of Euripides, 350 ff. 
of the Minor Tragedians, 451 a, b 
on the text of the Parian se 149 ff., 355 ff. 
on Xenophon Hellenica, 197 ff. 
sur la Rhétorique de Cicéron, Delish’ 's, noticed, 
a, b 
Nutting (H.C.), on method in study of the modes, 
420 ff. (see also 451 f.) 
ey history of the unreal condition in Latin, 
1 ff. 


Q. 


oak and rock (cp. Homer JJ. xxii. 126 sgq.), 322 ff. 
obdere fores, 304a, b (and n.) 
Old French transl. of Cicero Rhetorica, noticed, 66a, b 
Onomasticum Tacitewm, Fabia’s, noticed, 182 f. 
orbis, 79a, b 
Orient oder Rom, Strzygowski’s, communiqué on, 
232 

Oriental Cults in Britain, Moore’s, noticed, 925 

origin r the word.‘ Arts’ in ‘ Bachelor of Arts,’ &c., 
220 f. 

ORIGINAL ConTRIBUTIONS, 4 ff., 97 ff., 145 ff, 
193 ff., 241 ff., 291 ff., 338 ff., 385 ff., 434 ff. 

Orphic’ allusions in Euripides, supposed, 364a, 

Osiander’s Der Hannibalweg, noticed, 274 ff. 

Osthoff's Vom Suppletivwesen des indogermanischen 

Sprachen, noticed, 278 f. 
Ovid Tristia, Cocchia’s ed. of, noticed, 63 f. 
Owen (S.G.), notice of Cocchia’s ed. of Ovid 
Tristia, 63 f. 
notice of Hirtzel’s text of Vergil, 225 f. 

Oxford Greek and Latin texts, the new, la, b:— 
Apollonius tRhodius (Seaton), noticed, 61 f. 
Gall. (Du Pontet), noticed, 

174 fi. 
Vergil (Hirtzel), noticed, 225 f. 
Philological Society, proceedings of, 183 ff, 
429 f. 


Padula (Salerno), inscribed stone at, 331d 
Page (T. E.), notice of Mueller’s Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
Oden und Epoden, 178 ff. 
nap ioropiay or mapioropla (Martial Lib. Spect. xxi. 
8,) 154 f., 281 f. 
Parazzoli on the nome-coins of Egypt, 3782 
Parian Marble, notes on the text of the, 149 ff, 
355 ff. 
notification of epochs of the new, 355d 
Paris congress of numismatists, papers contributed 
to the, 142a, b 
Paton (W. R.), note on forepa (=‘before’) in 
modern Greek, 368a, 
notes on Plutarch Quaestiones Convivales, 250 f. 
Peile (John), notice of Seaton’s text of Apollonius 
Rhodius, 61 f. (see also 183a, 6) 
Pergamon, excavations at, 94) 
Persius, associated reminiscences of Horace in, 3415 
Hemphill’s transl. of, noticed, 426a, 6 
Perugia, discovery of Etruscan tomb at, 3306, 33la 
Peskett’s Caesar’s Civil War, book iii., noticed, 
128 ff. 
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Peterson’s (Dr.) discovery of the codex Metellianus 
of Cicero, 337) 

Phaedrus (iv. 7, 17 sqg.), note on, 3626 

(v. 10, 7), note on 77 f. 

Phaestos (Crete), the Mycenaean palace at, 478a 

Pharsalia nostra, 129 ff. (see also 78 ff. and Cl. Rev. 
xiv. 468) 

govat, note on, 251 f. 

— (Bovianum Vetus), coin-find at, 
331a, 

rR decoration of in Greek theatres, 471la 

indar, associated reminiscences of Simonides (or 

wice versa) in, 345a, b 

Nemean Odes, notes on, 195 ff. 
Olympian Odes, notes on, 10 ff. 
Pythian Odes, notes on, 246 ff. 

Pintschovius’ Xenophon de Vectigalibus (v. 9) und die 
Veberlieferung vom Anfang des phokischen Krieges 
bei Diodor, noticed, 281la, b 

Pisistratus and the Homeric xoivh, 7f., 242a, b 

Plato, Alcib. II., indications of date from diction, 
301a (and n.) 

Apol. (17 B, 20 B), notes on, 27 f. 
Hipparch., (230 A), note on, 375 a, b (see also 
3012) 
orthography of, 317) 
Phaedo (99 D sqq.), note on, 249a, b 
Phaedr. (274 D), note on, 27a, b 
Rep. (411 B), note on, 221a 
(616 E), note on, 391 ff. 
Proem to, Tucker’s, noticed, 317 f. 
Selections from, Forman’s, noticed, 230a, b 
Platonica (H. Richards), 25 ff., 110 ff., 295 ff. 
Plautus Pers. (777 sq.), note on, 362a 
Poenulus, composition of, 479a 
Plutarch Quaestiones Convivales, notes on, 250 f. 
Poggio and Silius Italicus, 118 f. (see also 165 f.) 
the discoveries of, 165 f. 

Pollux’ dictum on the Euripidean Chorus, 364), 365a 

Pompeii, discoveries at, 93), 191), 287a, 33la, 

77a 

Poseidon cults in Greece, ethnographic problems of 
the, 185a, b 

derivation of the name, 185a 

Postgate (J. P.), Greek elegiacs on Queen Victoria, 

81 


note on Phaedrus (iv. 7, 17 sqq.), 362) 

note on Plato Phaedr. (274 D), 27a, b 

notes on some moot questions of the Latin 
alphabet, 217 ff. 

notes on the first book of Horace Satires, 302 ff. 

notes on the Classical Review and Anglo-Saxon 
Classical scholarship, 2 ff. 

on the ‘ deliberative’ indicative, 451 f. (see also 
420 ff.) 

some suggestions on Calpurnius Siculus, 213 ff. 

Vindiciae Propertianae, 40 ff., 406 ff. 

Praesos (Crete), excavations in, 477) 

Prickard (A. O.), on the precise date of the taking of 
Troy (see esp. Aesch. 4g. 826) and on Cho. 276- 
290, 712 sqg. [Papers read before the Oxford 
Philological Society], 429 f. 

Prinz-Wecklein’s Euripidis Fabulae (vol. ii. partes 2, 
4), noticed, 54 ff. 

Priscian’s dictum on the quantity of vowels before 
gn, 312b 

Proclus’ commentary and Plato Rep. (616 E), 392 f. 

Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth of Plato, Tucker’s, 
noticed, 317 f. 

prohibitives in Terence, 157 ff. :— 

cave with perf. subj., 1575; with pres. subj. 
158d 

ne with perf. subj., 157; with pres. subj., 158a 

vide with pres. subj. 158d 


489 


Propertian MSS., confusion of a and e in, 41a 
of a and 7 in, ibd. 
of cand ein, 43a 
of f and Zin, 41a 
of o and in, 42a 
of x ands in, 410 
other confusions in, 43a 
wrong division of words in, 41 
Propertiana (Postgate), 40 ff., 406 ff. 
Propertius and Lucretius, 408) 
and Ovid, 409a 
re-punctuation of, 406 ff. 
Propylaea, date of the destruction of the, 480 f. 
proventare, 238b 
Puchstein’s Die griechische Bihne, noticed, 470 ff. 
views on Dorpfeld’s theories, 470a, 472a, b 
Purser-Tyrrell’s Zhe Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero vol. vii. (Index), noticed, 455a, b 


Q. 


quadrivium, the mediaeval, 220a, b 
quantity of vowels before gn, 311 ff. 
(quid ago ?)(quid agam;?), 421 a, b, 451 . 


R. 


‘ramp’ type of theatre, the, 4710 
Ramsay (W. M.), note on Strabo xii. 3, 38 (p. 560), 
54a, b (see also Cl. Rew. xiv. 442 f.) 
recent excavations in Rome, 85 ff., 136 ff., 328 ff. 
(see also 930, 94a, 1910, 192a, 287a, 331la, 476), 
477a) 
Vedic literature, noticed, 70 ff. 
works on classical art, noticed, 185 ff. 
reciprocal relations of Greece and India in speculation 
and culture, 184a, b 
reges, reget)(ames, amet, 
Regia, excavation of the, 139a 
Reid (J. S.), on intentio (rdévos), 80a, b (see also 
130 f.) 
Reinach’s Le Type féminin de Lysippe [‘ Revue 
Archéologique’], noticed, 187 ff. 
Reports, 183 ff., 429 f. 
‘restoration’ coins of Titus, Domitian, &c., 142d, 
478) 


Reviews, 54 ff., 120 ff., 167 ff., 221 ff., 274 ff, 
317 ff., 363 ff., 422 ff., 454 ff. 
rhapsodists, reliance on memory of the, 291a, b 
rhythm in the Attic orators, 965 
and syllable-division, the, 400a 
Richards (Franklin T.), notice of King’s ed. of 
Demosthenes Jn Meidiam, 222 f. 
Richards (Herbert), Aristophanica, 352 ff., 385 ff. 
notes on Xenophon Hellenica, 197 ff. 
notice of Burnet’s Ethics of Aristotle, 58 ff. 
notice of Jackson’s On some Passages in the 
Seventh Book of the Eudemian Ethics, 319a, b 
on a Greek adverb of place, 442 ff. 
Platonica, 25 ff., 110 ff., 295 ff. 
Rigveda, age of the, 72b 
metres of the, 71a 
nature-worship in the, 71a, b 
Roberts (E. S.), notice of Dittenberger’s Sylloge 
Inscriptionum Graecarum (2nd ed.), 468 ff. 
Roberts (W. Rhys), note on Plato Rep. (411 B), 
221a 
note on Sophocles fr. (626), 361a, b 
on Milton and Demetrius De Elocutione, 453 f. 
on the Greek words for ‘style’ (with special re- 
ference to Demetrius wep! épunvelas), 252 ff. 
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Rolfe (John C.), on the diction of the Roman 
matrons (Pliny Zpp. i. 16, 6), 452 f. 

Rome, excavations in, 85 ff., 936, 94a, 136 ff., 1910, 
192a, 287a, 328 ff., 33la, 476b, 477a 

Roman art contrasted with Greek art, 89b, 90a, 96a, 
1900 

matrons, diction of the, 452 f. 

Roman Art, Wickhoff’s, Strong’s transl. of, noticed, 
89 ff. (see also 190b, 191a) 

Roman History of Appian of Alexandria, White’s 
transl. of the, noticed, 167 f. 

Rostra, excavation of the, 87 ff. 

Rouse (W.H.D.), on Marathon and Vrana, 191a, d 
(see also 131 ff.) 


s. 


saepe (Tac. Ann. xiii. 6), 161a, 162 ff. 
Sakha coin-find of 1897, 95d 
Salvianus’ use of excusator, 362b 
Saracenic incursion of the Alps, the, 277a, b 
Satires of Persius, Hemphill’s, noticed, 426a, b 
Sayce (A. H.), notice of de Gregorio’s Studi glotto- 
logict italiani, 373a, b 
schema Pindaricum, 12b, 13a 
Schwyzer’s version of Meisterhans’ Grammatik der 
attischen Inschriften, noticed, 169 ff. 
-sco, verbs in, 128) 
scutula)(bipennis, 47a, b 
Seaton (R. C.), on the word age:detv, 29 ff. 
supplementary note to review of his text of 
Apollonius Rhodius (61 f.), 183a, 6 
Seaton’s Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica, noticed, 61 f. 
(see also 188a, 6) 
second Florentine MS. of Silius Italicus, the, 117 ff. 
Selections from Plato, Forman’s, noticed, 230a, b 
‘sely’ and the Homeric fepds, 1936 
Semantics, Bréal’s, Cust’s transl. of, noticed, 127 f. 
Sennacherib’s army, story of and the epithet Smin- 
theus, 194a, 284a, b 
Septuagint, Introduction to the, Swete’s, noticed, 
371 f. 
sequence after ne prohibitive in Cicero, 386a; in 
Terence, 157 ff. 
canons of, 68a 
Sequence of Tenses in Latin, Walker’s, noticed, 68 ff. 
Seymour (T. D.), notes on Plato Apol. (17 B, 20 B), 
27 f. 
on attraction through apposition (Z7. x. 325, Od. 
i. 51, Aesch. Sept. 3), 28 f. 
on hypophora i in Isaeus, 108 f. 
on Isaeus as an imitator of Lysias, 109d 
Shakespeare quoted, 219) (n.) 
shaving of the beard and rdv &vdpa ‘manhood,’ 
393 ff. 
Shedd’s (E. Cutler) ‘Word Lists for Livy, books i., 
Xxi., xxii.’, 1b 
Shelley’s Helias (scene 1), Greek version of, 82 ff. 
(‘Worlds on worlds are rolling ever’), Greek 
version of, 467 f. 
Shuckburgh (E. S.), notice of White’s transl. of 
Appian, 167 f. 
on Horace’s frog (Sat. I. v. 14), 166a, b (see also 
117a, b) 
Sidney (Sir Philip), Greek Elegiac rendering from, 
232a, b 
Silius Italicus, the second Florentine MS. of, 117 ff. 
silva Bacensis, 142a 
SuivGevs, pestilence and mice, 284 f., 319 f. (see also 
194a, b) 
Songs of Modern Greece, Abbott’s, noticed, 463a, b 
Sophoclea (Bayfield), 345 f. 


— Ajax (1192 sq.) and souls in the aether, 
431 f. 


Ant. (795 sqq.), note on, 248a, b 
(817 sqq., 921 sqq.), notes on, 448 f. 
Jr. (626), note on, 361a, b 
portraits of, 286a, b 
Sophocles’ (E. A.) Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods, 464a 
Sosii fratres Bibliopolae, &c.—the Hoeufft prize 
competition, noticed, 23la, b 
souls i ad the aether and Sophocles Ajax (1192 sq.), 
431 


Spain and Britain, local cults in, 92 f. 
Sphaera Procli, the so-called, 1205 
Spiegelberg’s Aegyptische und griechische Eigennamen 
aus Mumienetiketten der roemischen Kaiserzeit, 
noticed, 454 f. 
‘St. Andrews University Publications,’ 433a,b 
— Klotz’ ed. of, noticed, 226 f. (see also 
166 
Stewart’s Thirteen Homilies of St. Augustine on St. 
John, xiv., noticed, 64 f. 
Stock (St. George), notice of Peskett’s ed. of Caesar 
Bell. Civ. iii., 123 ff. 
Strabo xii. 3, 38 (p. 560), note on, 54a, d 
Strena Helbigiana, noticed, 189 
Strong (Eugénie), notice of some recent works in 
classical art, 185 ff. :— 
(a) Greek sculpture, 185 ff. 
(b) Greek vases. 189 f. 
(c) Roman art, 190 f. 
— transl. of Wickhoff’s Roman Art, noticed, 
89 


Strzygowski’s Oricnt oder Rom, communiqué on, 
232 ff. 


views of Wickhoff’s theories, 233a 
Studi glottologici italiani, de Gregorio’s, noticed, 
373a, b 
Studio sulle Elegie di Massimiano, Giardelli’s, noticed, 
368 ff. 


* style,’ Greek words for, 252 ff. 
subdivisions of, 454a, 6 
SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS, 95 f., 142, 285 ff., 
287 f., 332, 379f., 478 f. 
American Journal of Philology, 96, 287 
Archiv. fiir lateinische Lexikographie und 
Grammatik, 337 f. 
Congrés international de Numismatique, 142 
Hermathena, 96) 
Journal international d’Archéologie numis- 
matique, 378 
Journal of Philology, 142a 
Mnemosyne, 236, 3796, 479a 
Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
96, 142, 286a, 332, 379a, 478 f. 
Numismatic Chronicle, 234b, 378 
Numismatische Zeitschrift [Vienna], 235 
Revue belge de Numismatique, 378) 
Revue de Philologie, 96a, 235a, 287 f., 379a 
Revue numismatique, 95, 234 f., 378) 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 235 f., 379d 
Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, 95 f., 
236 f., 288, 332b, 379 f., 479 
Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik [Berlin], 953 
Summers a ), notice of Hemphill’s transl. 
of Persius, 426a, 
notice of Tyrrell’s Anthology of Latin Poetry, 
457 f. 
on the second Florentine MS. of Silius Italicus, 
117 ff. 
and in Hermae Pastor, 256 f. 
superlative, decline of the, 439a, b 
supplement to the apparatus criticus of Martial, 
44 ff., 309 ff. (see also Cl. Rev. xiv. 353 ff.) 
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Susemihl (Franz), tribute to, 319d 
Svoronos on the coins of the Ptolemies, 378) 
Swete’s An Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek (with an appendix containing the Letter of 
Aristeas edited by H. St. J. Thackeray), noticed, 
371 f. 
syllable-division in Greek, 396 ff. 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, Dittenberger’s 
(2nd ed), noticed, 468 ff. 
Syracuse, sanctuary of Artemis at, 192a 


Tacitus Agr. (10, 3), note on, 46 ff. 
loose use of words in, 164a 
tantum and tamen, confusion between, 155a 
Tarentum, gold stater of the time of Pyrrhus at, 
3316 
Taylor (C.), on xadédpa and in Hermae 
Pastor, 256 f. 
7éxvat (Plato) and the academical ‘ Arts,’ 220 f. 
Telemachy, two errors of memory in the, 291 ff. 
téAos, derivatives of, 445 ff 
temples of Lower Italy and Sicily, 96d 
Tennyson, associated reminiscences of Wordsworth 
in, 340a, b 
Terence, prohibitives in, 157 ff. 
Termine Imerese, coin-find at, 94a 
Thackeray’s critical ed. of the Letter of Aristeas, 
noticed, 3720 
Theocritus, associated reminiscences of Aleman in, 
3446: of Homer in, 466a,0; of Sappho in, 
341 f. 
Thera, excavations in, 287) 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, English prospectus of 
the, la, 183a, 6 
Thiersch’s ‘ 7'yrrhenische’ Amphoren: eine Studie 
zur Geschichte der altattischen Malerei, noticed, 
189 f. 
Thirteen Homilies of St. Augustine on St. John xiv., 
Stewart’s, noticed, 64 f. 
Tholos of Pausanias (ii. 27, 3), the, 378) 
Thomas (F. W.), note on Horace Od. (IV. ii. 45 
sqq.), 546 
Thompson (E. Seymer), notice of Conway’s ed. of 
Livy, book ii., 456 f. 
Thucydides, associated reminiscences of Pindar in, 
343a, b 
book viii., accuracy of, 2240, 225a 
some criticisms on, 235a 
Thybris not Propertian, 430 
Tigranocerta, site of, 183), 184a 
Tituli Asiae Minoris, the, 376 ff. 
Todi, discoveriesfat, 
Toxéwv ‘a parent’ and the kindred forms, 401 ff. 
totus orbis, 79a 
Traversarius and codex V of Catullus, 116 f. 
Tucker (T. G.), note on Tacitus Agr. (10, 3), 
46 ff. 
notes on the fragments of Euripides, 350 ff. 
on the fragments of the Minor Tragedians, 
451la, b 
Tucker’s The Proem to the Ideal Commonwealth of 
Plato, noticed, 317 f. 
Tunis, excavations in, 95a 
tutarchus, 238a 
Tyrrell’s Anthology of Latin Poetry, noticed, 189 f. 
Tyrrell-Purser’s The Correspondence of M. Tullius 
Cicero vol. vii. (Index), noticed, 455a, 6 
— Amphoren, Thiersch’s, noticed, 


U, 


vase-paintings and Greek tragedy, 482a, b 
Vedas, language of the, 75a, 6 
metres of the, 75b, 76a 
practice of widow-burning in the, 714, 72a 
problem of translating the, 71a 
ritual of the, 76 f. 
Vedic recent literature, noticed, 70 ff. 
— Opfer und Zauber, Hillebrandt’s, noticed, 
Venus Cloacina, shrine of, 138) 
Verrall (A. W.), notice of Nestle’s Euripides, der 
Dichter der griechischen Aufklarung, 363 ff. 
on Aphrodite Pandemos and the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, 449 ff. 
VERSIONS, 82 ff., 232, 467 f. 
Vetulonia, excavations in, 330) 
Vindiciae Propertianae (Postgate), 40 ff., 406 ff. 
Virgil, Aeneid, plan of the, 478 f. 
Ecl. (iii. 104), the enigma in, 258a, 6 
Eel. iv. and a newly-beginning saeculum, 2856 
(see also 429a) 
Hirtzel’s text of [‘Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis ’], noticed, 225 f. 
MSS. of, 7b. 
unreal condition in Latin, history of the, 51 ff. 
Vilkerpsychologie, Wundt’s, noticed, 458 ff. 
Vom Suppletivwesen der indogermanischen Sprachen, 
Osthotf’s, noticed, 378 f. : 
Vrana—is it the site of Marathon ?, 135 f., 19la, b 
wreeoli)(matellae, 2630 (n.) 
torepa=before in modern Greek, 363a, b 


W. 


Walker (E. M.), notice of Meyer’s Forschungen zur 
alten Geschichte (vol. ii.), 228 ff. 
notice of Pintschovius’ Xenophon de Vectigalibus 
(v. 9) and Diodorus, 218a, b 
Walker’s (A. T.) The Sequence of Tenses in Latin: a 
Study based on Ceasar’s Gallic War, noticed, 66 ff. 
Walters (H. B.), Monthly Record, 93 ff., 191 f,, 
287, 330 ff., 476 ff. 
wars in Armenia (A.D. 51-68), chronology of the, 
159 ff., 204 ff., 266 ff. 
Watson (E. W.), notice of Stewart’s Homilies of 
St. Augustine, 64 f. 
= J.), notice of Manitius’ text of Geminus, 
120 ff. 
Webster’s' The Elegies of Maximianis, noticed, 368 ff. 
Wecklein’s edd. of Euripides Supplices and Hera- 
clidae, noticed, 54 ff. 
Welsh proverbs illustrative of Greek, 361a, 6 
Wheeler (J. R.), on the date of the destruction of 
the Propylaea, 430 f. 
White’s transl. of The Roman History of Appian of 
Alexandria, noticed, 167 f. 
why did Appius Claudius abominate Z, 218 ff. 
Wickhoff’s Roman Art: some of its Principles and 
their Application to early Christian Painting, 
Strong’s transl. of, noticed, 89 ff. 
Wilkins (A. 8.), notice of an Old French transl. of 
Cicero Rhetorica, 66a, b 
notice of Cima’s 2nd ed. of Cicero De Oratore i., 
280 f. 
notice of Cust’s transl. of Bréal’s Semantics, 127 f. 
notice of Lebreton’s Etudes sur la Langue et la 
Graminaire de Cicéron, 366 ff. 
Wilson (J. Cook), note on Aristotle Poet. (1451a 
22 sqq.), 148 f. 
on énaywyh in Aristotle, 4306 
women, status of in Greek poetry, 332a 
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Wordsworth fragment, a lost, 82a, 6 

Wright (Arthur), on the engima in Vergil Zc. 
(iii. 104), 258a, 6 

Wroth (Warwick), summaries of numismatic 
periodicals, 95, 142, 234 f., 378, 4780 

Wundt’s Vélkerpsychologie: eine Untersuchung der 
Entwicklungsgesetze von Sprache, Mythus und 
Sitte, noticed, 458 ff. 


x. 


Xanthian stele, the, 377b, 378a 
Xenophon Apologia, genuineness of, 96) 

De Vectigalibus v. 9 and Diodorus, 281a, } 
probable date of, 2810 


Xenophon—continued. 
ellenica i., ii., diction of, 198 ff. 
neut. pl. with pl. verb in, 199a 
peculiar use of impf. ind. in, 199a, 200a 
probable date of, 2005 
supposed divisions of, 197 f. 
notes on, 197 ff. 
—— Gloth-Kellogg’s Index to, noticed, 
3a, b 


Z. 


Z, history of in the ancient alphabets, 217 ff. 
zeugma, 405a 


| 
g 
> pa 
Ac 
Ae 
Ae 
4 
Al 
An 
An 
Ap 
Ap 
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II.—INDEX LOCORUM. 


Note.—References to the Orators are given by number of speech and section, to 
Aristotle by the paging of the Berlin edition, to Cicero by section, to Plato by Stephanus’ 
paging, to Plautus and Terence by the continuous numeration where such exists. 


A. 
Achaeus :— 
Sr. (*4, 4), 451a 
ta of Minor Tragedians ap. Nauck (*112), 
abla, b; (*473), 4510; (*497), 451la 
Aelian 
Epist. (*11), 1016 
Aeschylus :— 

Ay. (136), 19a; (*146), 16a, b; (*881 sqq.), 
104, 105a; (552), 18a; (642), 22b, 23a; 
(*649), lla (n.), 19a; (1658), (n.) 

Cho. (276-290), 480a; (*279), 7b. ; (398), 
403d ; (712 sqq.), 430a, b; (809 sqq.), 100a 
(n.) ; (*956), 396d (n.) 

Eum. (363), (499), 17 

Pers. (*1019), 1 

Theb. (3), 

Sr. (206), 18a 

Alexis (*116=Ath. 237 B), 98), 99a; (*264=Ath. 
565 B), 236, 24a (and n.), 3956, 396 
Amherst Papyri (part ii.) :-— 

), 4258, 426a; (xiii.), 425a, b; (xvi.), 

42 


Anth, Pal. v. (*13, 3 sq.), 221a, b: (*73, 6), 3940: 
(*197, 5), 2210; vii. (*79), 401 f., 404a, 5: (*408), 
401 f. 


Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonautica i. (*8), 62a: (110), 80, 81a; ii. 
(98), 29 f. : (*1260}, 3la, b; iii. (936), 626; 
iv. (1015), id. 
Appian iii. (9), 168 


Apuleius :— 
Apol. ed. van der Vliet 1900 (*xxxi. jin. : 
“xxxvill.: 48a; (‘xliv. : 
xlix. : ‘slix.: 480 ; (*Ixiv. : 


*Ixvii. :*)xviii. : Ixxxii. fin. : 
(*xevi.), 49a, b; (xevii.), 495 

Florid. ed. van der Vliet 1900 (ix. .P- 156: xiii. 
p- 163), 1b.; (*xiv. p. 168: *xv. p. 164), 
50a; (*xv. p. 166), 50a, b; (*xv. p. 167: 
*xvi. p. 170), 500; (*p. 172), 506, 5la; 
(*p. 175), 51a; (*xix. p. 185), 51a, b 


*Ixxxv.), 49a; 


Aristophanes :-— 

Ach, (318), 354a, b; (410), 354 f. ; (412, 549), 
3556 ; (628), 354a; (*646), 352a, 6; (*655), 
352b, 3538a; (656), 3538a; (*683), 353 f. ; 
(717), 354a 

Av. (79), 3876, 388a ; (*280, 519, 701), 388a; 
(753), 3886 ; (1070), 252a 

Eq. (15), 3858, 386a; (188, *598), 386a; 
(727, *1385), 3865 

Pax (*24, 88), 387a; (*139), 387a, b; (180, 
*306, 479, *729), 387d 

Nub. (*145, 1366), 386 ; (1415), 387a 

Ran. (*167, 301), 389a; (*369, 456, 467, 553), 
3896 ; (814 sqq.), 3896, 390a ; (905), 390a, b; 
(949, 964, *1163, 1180), 3900; (*1415), 

0 f. 


390 f. 
Vesp. (269), 2996 ; (*967), 387a 
Aristotle :— 
"AO. mod. (xli. init.), 357a (n.) 
Eth. Eudem. vii. (8, 7: 6, 12, 18: 10, 11, 31), 
319a 
Eth. Nic. (1096a 6: 1098a 11: 10995 18: 
1106a 26), 60a; (1132a@ 4 sqq.), 6la, b; 
(1138a 6), 60d 
Poet. (1451a 22 sqq. coll, 145la 16), 148 f.; 
(1455a 34), 54a 
Athenaeus :— 
Deipnosophistae (*604 F), 24a (n.) 


B. 
Bacchylides :— 
Ode xii. (97), 100a ; xviii. (29), 105d (n.) 


C.I.L. i. (1453), 155d 
Caesar :— 
Bell, Civ. iii. (38, 2), 124: (6, 2), 124 : (8, 4), 
(17,3), 125a: (19, 2), 1245: (19, 6), 


124d, 125a: (67, 5), 124b 
Bell. Gall. i. (*16, 5), 1770: (40, 5: 58, 6), 


rig 
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Caesar—continued. 
176a; ii. (4, 7 : 84), iii. (19, 
(21, 1), 1760 ; iv. (20, 4), (1,2 
11, 4: 15, 1: 29, 7), 176a: (49, 1), 41765. 
(49, 5), 176a ; vii. (11,2), 1766: (*14, 5:21, 
3), 177b: (24, 1), 177a: (35, 1), 176a, b: 
(*85, 4), 177b: (45, 7), 176b, 303a: (75, 1: 
78, 2), 1765: (84, 1), 1770 

Calpurnius Siculus :— 

Eel. i. (*73 sqq.), 213 a; ii. (31, *51 

(54, 97), 214a:; iv. (112), ib.; v. (15), 2130: 
vi. (29), 2180; vii. (26), (57 


Catullus 8), 236 b ; Ixviii. (158), 42a 
Chaeremon :— 
Jr. (*18), 4516 
Chrysippus ap. Ath. (565A), 395a 
Cicero :— 
De Dom. (*52, *76), 96a 
De Orat, i. (*187, *215, 219), 2831a@ : (251 coll. 
De Nat. Deor. iii. 57), 230b: (254), 2300, 
2310 ; iii,i(12, 45 coll. Pliny Epp. i. 16, 6), 
452 f. 


Epp. ad Att, i. (16, 5), 4550; xiv. (*10, 2), 
236a ; xv. (*26, 4), 96b ; xvi. (*11, 1), 4555 

Epp. ad Fam. viii. (*1, 5) ib. 

Pro Arch. (11, 29), 58a, 6 (n.) 

Pro Sex. Rose, (*11), 3796; (22), 406a; (87, 
106), 3674 


D. 
Demetrius :— 
mept Epunvelas (§ 51 coli. Plat. Rep. 411 B), 
221a 


Demosthenes :— 
In Meid. (132, 197), 228a 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus v. (*356), 1086 (n.) ; 
(*p. 182, Cobet on), 388a 


E 


Epistola Sapphus (1, 7, 8, 12, 15, 32), 260a; (32 sqq. 
coll, Ibis 130 2600, (*53, 54), 2605; (57), 
260b, 261a ; (69 sq.), 261a; (76), 26la, B; (79, 
125, *132, 134, 139, 145, 153), 2610; rr 2610, 
262a ; (*159, 164, *169), 262a; (191 193 sgq., 
*207 sq.), 262b ; (213), 263 a, b 

[see also pp. 258 ff.] 

Euripides 

Ale. (218 sqq.=232 sqq.), (*228 sqq.= 
242 sqq.), 15 f.; (262=270), 165; (*321, 501, 
1118), 2296 ; (*1129), 168, 17a 

Andr, (187 =143 : 279=288), 17a; (463), 175; 
(466= 471), 17 f.; (1016), 17 

Bacch. (233), 23a 6 ; (326, 330, 395), 23d ; (427), 
24a; (446), 236, 24a; (*623, *996), 24a; 
(997 sq.), 24a, b; (*1145), 24 f. 

Cycl. (63), 22a; (75), 28a; (145, *239), 570; 
(366 sqq.), 22a; (*434), 22b 

Ei. (194), 1050; (433 sqq.), 995, 160a; (449, 
581), 100a ; (622), 100a, b; (*640, 708=721), 
110); (732), 17b; (813 s9q., 980), 100d; 
(997), 100d, 101la; (*1109, 1145), 10la; 
(1206), 2516 ; (1220), 101 a 

Hee. (1 sq.), 22, 23a ; (1057), 23a; (1214 sq.), 
295a, b, 375 f., 4292, 

Hel. (124), 206, 21a; (862, 367, 371), 2la; 
(379), 176; (380, 1218), 2la; (1354 sqq.), 
Qla, b; (1485 sg.=1502 s9., *1536, 1590), 
210 ; (1667), 21d, 22a 

Her. (5, 37, 72, 132, 140, 180 sg., 193, *211, 
223, 300, *324, 338, *416, 426, 437 sq., 458), 
(493, 558, 594, 677), 57a; (704), 58); 


Euripides—continued. 

(706, 735, 745 sq., *755, *763), 57a; (*766), 
1036, 104a ; (778, 789), 58D ; (813, 845), 57a; 
(858), 58b ; (884, 886), 57a; (*892 sqq. = =901), 
104a ; (911 coll, Suppl. 60), 57a; (*932), 
57a, 57b; (969), 104a; (*1005, 
1088), 5 

Here. (899), (*685 sqq.=671 sqq.), 
104a ; (777), 104, a, b; (*781 sqq. =798 sqq.), 
104d, 105a : (856, 1045), 24a ;(*1138), 105a; 
(1214), 105 

Hippol. (104), 103a; (337), 8655 (n.) ; (550 =559), 
103a, 6; (*552 = 561, 1120 = 1129), 1030; 
(1197), 4440, 4450 

Ion (*1065 sqq.), 102a, b 

Iph. A. (*228), 98a; (272), 17b; (828), 980, 
(334 #01-) 98), 99a ; (351, 534), 99a ; (578), 
99a, 6; (1061, 1305, 1330), 95d 

Med. (1238), 106 f. 

Or. (178, 450, 785, 816), 1015; (*896), 1010, 
102a; (1236), 101 

Phoen. ‘(168*, 176), 102a ; (275), 295d ; '(489, 
817, *1525 sqq.) 102a 

Rhes. (200, 548), 102b; (549, *823=853), 103a 

Suppl. (32, 38, 60 coll. Her. 911, 63, 90 sq., 
221), 55a; (*228), 57b; (*240 sgq.), 19a, 
55d ; (249, 250, 306), 555; (*377=381), 19a, 
55>; (413, 442, 550), 55d; (573, 599), 56a; 
(604 sqq.=614 sqq.), 19a, b; (*608, 688, 701, 
708, 745 sqq.), 56a; (754), 57b; (*787 sq., 
*790), 56a; (872), 58a; (*885, *931), 56a; 
(*946), (*974 sqq.), 196, 26a; (*993 sqq. 
=1015 sqq.), 20a; (1020, 1033, 1112), 56a ; 
(1116), 58a; (1200), 56a 

Troad. (513=515), 18a; (*597), 18a, b; (605), 
17b; (*1090 sqq.), 180, 19a ; (1280, 1285, 
1296, 1305 =1322), 19a 

fr. (154, 170), 3515; (*222), 197a, b, 2550; 
(248, 2 sq.), 35103 (*262), 350a; (*271), 
351b ; (282, 16), 1074; (304), 107f.; (331), 
106, 107a ; (437), 3510 ; (*456), 350a; (528), 
; (*533), 350a, b; (*555), 3506; (572), 
351); (578, 3 sqq.), 351b, ; (611, 643), 
852a; (*674, *730), 3500; (*739), 851a; 
(778), 108a@; (*813), 35la (*815), 3526; 
(*838), 351a; (953), 20b, 21a ; (*1027, *1035, 
1042), 351a ; (*1046), 352b; (1048), 108a : 
(*1059, 4 sqq.), 351a; (1063), 108 


H. 
Heraclitus :— 
Jr. (10 Diels=59 Bywater), 423a; (20 By- 
water), 4245 ; (30 age 23 Bywater), 424a 
Herodotus iv. (158), 258a, b; vi. (95, 2), 4420, 
443a ; ix. (76), 252a 
Homer :— 
Hymn to Apollo (439), 1466 
Hymn to Demeter (*398), 97a 
Hymn to Hermes (54 sqq.), 326a (n.); (188), 
146a ; (332), 146d 
Iliad i. (37, 451), ib. ; ii. (557 8 f., 349a: 
(730-828), 347a, 349a; v. (500 schol. on), 
98a, b; x. (325), 285; xi. (*686), 146a, db; 
xv. (10 schol. on), 98); xvi. (170 Townley 
schol. on), 97 f. ; xxii. (126 sqq.), 322 ff. 
Odyssey i. (13), 147a: (51), 29a: (409), 146); 
ii. (45), 146a: (245), 292a (n.): (*251), 
291 ff., 2940 ; iv. (*514), 298a, b: (519 sq.), 
294d: (796), 29la; viii, (*353), 145 f.: 
(*3855), 1476; xi (*479), 1456, 146a; xiii. 
(120), 147): (*225, 263), 147a; xiv. (21), 
298a: (885), 147a, b: (485), 29la@; xvi. 
(*185), 1475: (471 scholl. on), 327a, 6 ; xvii. 
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Homer— continued. 
(121), 1460; xix. (162 sq.), 3246, 325a; xx. 
(378), 147a 

Horace :— 

Ep. I. vii. (52 sq.), 2216 

Epod. iii, (20), 180a; xv. (1-10), 404 ff. 

Od. I. ii. (14), 129a, b: (39), 181a; ix. (1), 
128 f. ; xii. (37 sqq.), 180a; xiii. (2), 2b.; xx. 
(5) 76.3; xxiii. (5), 18la ; xxiv. (6), 180a, b; 
xxv. (*20), 18la; xxxi. (5), 1800; xxxiii. 
(1 coll. II. iv. 1), 179a@; xxxvi. (2), db. ; II. 
v. (12), 1805; vi. (18), ib. ; xi. (15), ; 
xiii. (1), 7.3; xiv. (6), 2.3; xv. (8), ib. : 
xviii. (14), 178a, 6: (30 coll. Tac. Ann. i. 8), 
178d ; III. iii. (18, 46), 181a ; iv. (38), 178a: 
(46), 181a ; v. (8, 17), 7b. ; vi. (22), 7b. 5 ix. 
(20), ib. ; xiv. (14), 2b. ; xxiii. (17 sqq.), 
179a; IV. ii. (45 sqq.), 540; vii. (*21), 
236a, b 

Sat. I. i. (*108 sq.), 636, 302 f. ; iii. (*9 sgq.), 
303 f.: (59 sq.), 304a, 6: (*88 sqq.), 3040, 
805a; iv. (8 sqqg.), 636: (19 sgqq.), 3050: 
(32), 8050 ; v. (14), 117a, b, 166a, 6: (73 sq.), 
3055; vi. (*14), (30 sqq.), 305d, 306a: 
(*110 sq.), 306a; viii, 306 f.: (*7), 306d 
(n.): (84 sqq.), 307a: (41), 307a, b; ix. (43 
sqq.), 807 f. ; x. (57), 309a, b: (*66), 63; 
If. ii. (11 sqq.), 4056: (76), 305d: x. (36 
sqq.), 


I, J. 


Isaeus (v. 10 coll. Lys. xii. 20), 1 
Julian [Paris 1583] 394d ; (*p. 
91, *p. 140), 394 (n.) 
Juvenal vi. (614 sqq.), 265 f. 
Bodleian fragments. A (2), 263a: (6), 263a, b: 
(*9-12), 263£.: (18, 21), 2640; B, 2630 


L. 


Livy iv. (44, 10), 314 f. ; xxx. (4, 5), 406a 
Lucan :— 

Pharsalia i. (*468), 79a, 129 f.: (*464 sq.), 
79a, b: (*481), 786, 79a, 1815: (*531 Reid 
on), 80a, b, 130 f. ; iii. (276), 79a, 6, 1380a, db; 
vii. (320 sqq.), 4054 ; viii. (831), 790 

Lucian :— 
De Calumn. (2 Cobet on), 389a 
Eun. (7), 386 

Lucretius vi. (1195), 219d (n.) 

Lysias (xii. 20 coll. Isaeus v. 10), 109d 


Manilius ii. (2), 42a 
Martial :— 
Epigr. i. (13, 4), 414a; x. (56, 3 sqq.), 4195 
Lib. Spect. xxi. (*8), 154 285 xxi. (B), 
155a, b 
[see also pp. 44 ff., 309 ff., 4138 ff.] 
Maximianus :— 
Eleg. i. (177 sq., 201, 205, 207, 223, 253), 370a: 
(266), 370a, b: (272), 3706 
[see also pp. 370 f.] 


N. 


New Testament Writers :— 
St. Matthew iv. (24), 428) (n.); x. (28), 4278, 
428a; xvii. (27), 428a, b; xix. (15), 4270; 
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New Testament Writers—continued. 
xxi. (3), 203a, b; xxii. (23 sqq.), 427) (and 
n.) ; Xxiv. (22), 442a ; xxv. (1), 4276 (n.) 
St. Mark i. (27), 2365; ii. (10), ib. ; vii. (19), 
ab. ; xi. (3), 208a, 6; xii. (31), 204a; xiv. 
(63), 2030; xv. (34), 7b. 
St. Luke v. (17), ix. (51), ib.; xvi. (8), 2038a; 
xix. (31, 34), 203a, b 
St. John xii. (32), 2030 
Romans xiii. (8 sqq.), 203 f. 
1 Corinthians xii. (21), 2036 
Nonius Marcellus (232, 30: 234, 7) 157a; (234, 9, 
13), 1576; (266, 17), 156d; (280, 27), 156a, b, 
157a; (296, 44), 157a; (353, 34 sq.), 156), 1570 


0. 


Old Testament Writers :— 
Genesis vii. (11), 258) 
1 Samuel v. (9), 284b; vi. (21), 2855 
Ovid :— 
Ars Am. iii. (*587), 3046 
Fast. v. (57), 42a ; vi. (68), <b. 
Her. xix. (171 sqq.), 405a, b 
Met. v. (*85 sqq.), 236a; ix. (557), 379a 
Trist. i. (1, 21, 26, 112), 64a: (2, 101), 640; ii 
(478), 2b. ; iii. (5, 3), 64a; iv. (3, 34), ib: 
(10, 80), 645; v. (1, 16), 64a: (2, 1), 260a: 
(5, 32), 64a: (5, 45), 64a, b: (12, 53), 64a 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (part i.):—Pap. xx. (p. 46), 
347a, 349a 
(part ii.):—Pap. ccxxi., 349d 


Parian Marble, text of the :— 

Ep. 4 (ll. 6-8), 150a; Ep. 5 (*Il. 8-10), 1500 ; 
Ep. 7 (11. 12-13), ib. ; Ep. 8 (ll. 18-14), 1508, 
15la ; Ep. 9 (*ll. 14-17), b; Ep. 10 (1. 
17-21), 1515; Ep. 11 (Il. 21-23), 2b. ; Ep. 12 
(*Il. 28-24), 1516, 152a; Ep. 14 (*ll. 25-27), 
152a ; Ep. 16 (*ll. 29-30), 1520, b; Ep. 17 
(*ll. 30-32), 1526, 1538a; Zp. 20 (ll. 34-86), 
153a; Ep. 22 (ll. 37-38), Hp. 25 (Il. 
40-41), 1530, b; Ep. 26 (ll. 41-42), 153); 
Ep. 27 (ll. 42-44), 153 f. ; 

Ep. 30 (ll. 45-47), 355b, 356a; Ep. 81 (ll. 
47-48), 3560; Ep. 32 (1. 48), Ep. 33 
(*ll. 48-49), 7b. ; Ep. 34 (Il. 49-50), 3562, 
Ep. 36 (il. 51-52), 3565; Ep. 38 (ll. 53-54), 
ib. ; Ep. 39 (*Il. 54-56), Ep. 41 
56-57), 3566, 357a ; Ep. 42 (ll. 57-58), 357a ; 
Ep. 43 (Il. 58-59), ib.; Ep. 44 (1. 59), ib. ; 
Ep. 45 (*ll. 59-61), 3576; Ep. 46 (1. 61), 
ib.; Ep. 47 (*ll. 61-62), ib.; Ep. 48 (Il. 
62-64), 357b, 358a; Ep. 49 (Il. 64-65), 
358a; Ep. 50 (ll. 65-66), Hp. 52 (ll. 
67-69), 7b; Ep. 54 (Il. 70-71), ib; Ep. 55 
(ll. 71-72), ib. ; Ep. 56 (1. 72), ib.; Ep. 59 
(11. 74-75), ib. ; Ep. 68 (Il. 78-79), ib. ; Ep. 64 
(IL. 78-79), 358); Ep. 66 (ll. 79-80), 2b. ; Ep. 
67 (ll. 80-81), 7b. ; Ep. 68 (Il. 81-82), 7. ; 
Ep. 71 (*1. 88), 8584, 359a ; Ep. 72 (ll. 83-85), 
359a ; Ep. 73 (1. 85), ib. ; Ep. 74 (*ll. 86-87), 
359a, b; Ep. 75 (*ll. 87-88), 359, 360a ; 
Epp. 76, 77, 78 (ll. 88-90), 360a ; Ep. 79 (Il. 
90-92), 360a, b; Ep. 92-93), 3600 ; 

Epp. a and b (I. 1-2), ib. ; Ep. k (Il. 9-10), id. ; 
Ep. s (Il. 20-21), ab. ; (Il. 21-22), 3605, 
36la; Ep. v 22- 24), 36la; Ep. y (Il. 
25-26), 7b. ; z (1. 27), 36la, b; Epp. aa 
and 66 (Il. 29), ; Ep. cc (ll. 29-30), 
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Parian Marble, text of the—continued. 
ib. ; Ep. dd (ll. 30-81), ib. ; Ep. ee (ll. 32-33 
ab. 
Persius i. (5 sqq.), 4260 ; iii. (101), 2190 (n.) 
Phaedrus :— 

fab. i. 2), 285a; iv. (*7, 17 sqq.), 362 ; v. 

(10, 7 
Pindar :— 

Nem. iii. (29), 195a: (47), 195a, 6; iv. (90), 
195d ; vii. (60), 195d, 196a: (*70 sqq.), 196 
f. ; viii. (*46), 22a, b; ix. (52), 105 

Ol. i. (*62 sqq.), 10a b: (108 sgq.), 106: (113), 
10 f. ; ii. (65), (*86 sgq.), 11 ff. : (107 
sq.), 18a; viii. (54 sg.), 186; ix. (13 sqq.), 
13 f.: (106), xiii. (40 sgq.), 14a, 
(*107), 14 f. 

Pyth. i. (483 8q.), 1960 ; ii. (5), 2460: (*7 sqq.), 
246 f. : (72 sqq.), 2470; iv. (253), lla, 0; v. 
(72), 247a, b; vi. (48), 247 f. 

Plato :— 

Alcib. I (110 B, 111 D, 112 B, 117 A, D, 119 E, 
123 B, 124 B, D), 300; (127 B, D, 134 C), 
30la 

Alcib. II. (188 B, 143 E, 144 B, 145 B), 2b; 
(146 B, C), 301la, 6; (*147 A, B, *148 A, 150 
C), 

Apol. (17 B), 27 f. ; (18 B), 111d; (19 C), 112a, 
6; (20 B), 28a, b; (22 A), 1126, 118a ; (23 A), 
113a, b; (23 ©), 1115; (26 D), 113 f ; (27 
E), 1140, 115a; (28 A, 29 C, 31 D), 115a; 
(*34 A, 36 B), 1153; (*87 B), 115d, 116a; 
(38 D), 116a, 6; (39 B), 1165 

Clitoph. (408 B, C), 3006 

Crito (45 E), 111b; (50 C), 116 

Erastae (134 E), 3016 ; (185 A, C), 802a 

Euthyd. (*276 E, 277 C, 282 E), 295a ; (295 A), 
295a, 6; (301 C, 302 D, *803 D), 2955 ; (805 
C), 

Euthyphro (*5 C, 7 C, 11 B), 11la 

Gorg. (451 A, 456 A), 296 6; (456 B), 298a; 
(457 C), 296 b, 2974; (460 D, 464 D), 297a; 
(465 D), 298a ; (467 B, *C), 297a; (468 E, 
469 A, E), 298 a; (470 A, 472 A-C), 297a; 
(473 E-474 A), 298a ; (476 D), 297a, 6; (481), 
2970 ; (482 B), 298a; (*484 A), 297 b; (486. 
B), 298a ; (*491 C, 493 A, 496 E, 506 A), 
2976; (509 A, B, 511 E, 519 B, 523 C, 525 B, 
E), 298a 

Hipparch, (226 E, 229 C), 301b; (*230 A), 3018, 
375a, b ; (230 B), 3016 

Hippias mai. (*281 A), 298), 299a ; (283 A, 290 
B, 295 D) 299a 

Ion (530 C, 531 B, 582 A), ib. ; (*532 D), 299, 
b; (536 B), 2996 

Menez. (234 A, 237 A, C, 238 C), 2b. ; (239 th 
2996, 300a ; (*244 C, 245 A, B, 249 A, B), 


300a 

Parmenides (128 C, 131 D, 133 D, 134 E, *135 B, 
C, E, 1387 C, *140 E, 141 B, 143 A), 1103; 
(156 D), 1106, 1lla; (163 C), 1lla 

Phaedo (99 D sqq.), 249a, b 

Phaedr. (227 D, 229 C, 230 D), 27a; (*234 E, 
*237 B), 25a ; (238 B, 289 A), 27b; (242 A, 
B), 25a ; (242 C, 243 A, *244 C), 255; (*250 
C), '25b, 26a ; (252 D, 254 D, *255 D), 270; 
(256 E, *257 D, 261 A, *263 A), 26a ; (263 C), 
26a, b ; (266 C, 267 B), 276; (267 C, 268 C), 
260 ; (*274 D), 27a, b ; (275 A), (275 B), 
324a; (275 C, D), 26b, 27a; (276 D), 27a; 
(*279 B), 270 

Phil. (41 B), 113a 

Protag. (818 D, E), 220a ; (822 C), 296a; (327 
C), 296a, 6; (384 A, 341 B, *849 B 358 B, 
361 C), 296 


Plato—continued. 
Rep. (849 D, 363 A, 365 B), 318a; (390 B), 
3870 (*395 C), 27 ; (411 B), 2210; (*616E), 
391 ff. 
Symp. (184 A, *E, 185 B, 191 A, 194 B, 
195 B, C), 110a; (*197 E), 302a; (199 B, 
200 A, 201 E), 110a ; (*209 B), 96a; (212 E, 
215 E, 217 D), 110a 
Theaet. (165 D), 221a 
Theages (*122 D), 802a; (126 D), 302a 0; (127 
D, 128 B), 3025; (129 A), 4448 
Plautus :— 
Asin. (*99 8q.), 288a 
Aul. (*3-8), 379a 
Mil. Gl. (1371 sqq.), 52b 
Pers. (*777 sq ), 362a 
Pseud. (273 sqq.), 526 
Stich. (592 sqq.), ib. 
Pliny :— 
Hist. Nat. viii. (165), 288a ; xviii. (360), 2380 
Pliny :— 
pp. by 6 coll. Cic. De Orat. iii. 12, 45), 


Lye. (*14), 3796 
Mor. (*950 E), 176 
Num, (*9), 2365 
Publ. (*12), ib. ; (*15), 479a 
Quaest, Conviv. ed. Bernardakis (p. 149, 17: p. 
153, 13: *p. 154,18: *p. 158, 17: p. 170, 
18), 250a ; (*p. 193, 14), 2500, B; (*p. 237, 
9: p. 239, 13: *p. 245,12: *p. 246, 23 sq.), 
2506; (*p. 251, 24), 2500, 251a ; (p. 255, 11: 
*p. 279, 16: p. 282, 2: p. 305, 9), 251a; (p. 
316, 16: p. 323, 24: *p. 334, 12), 2510 
Sol. (*14), 2866 
Them. (*3), 479a 
Thes. (*12), 2366 
Thes. et Rom. Comp. (*6), 479a 
Polybius iv. (*4, 5), 398a, b 
Propertius I. ii. (*9 s9q.), 4106, ; v. (*7), 41la; 
viii (9 sqq.), 96a; xii. (*9 8q.), 4lla, v. 
(*3 sqq.), 42b, 43a ; xii. (18), 42a; xxii. (17 sqq-)s 
406a, 6; xxxiv. (* 13 8qq.), 4110 ; C17 sq.), 4118, 
412a ; ill. iv. (" 3 sq.), 43 f. 5 vii. (*60), 41a ; ix. 
(*37 sq.), 408a, 6; xi. (34 sqq.), 406 ff. : (*57 sq.), 
41D ; xiii. (39 3q.), 4090, 410a ; xvii. (*1 sg.), 4080, 
409a: (*17 sqg.), 409a, 6; xix. (21 sq., coll. Ov. 
Met. viii. 90 sqq.), 42b ; xxi. ("19 sq.), 41 f. ; IV. 
i. (*83), 412a ; ii. (*35 sqq.), 412 f. ; x. (*43 5q.), 
410a 


S. 
Seneca :— 
Dial. vii. (25, 2) 238a 
Herc. Oet. (335 sqq.), 405a 
Swas. vi. (21), 155a 
Silius Italicus :— 
Punic. iii. (119 sqq.), 
Sophocles :— 
Ai, (*221=245), 1070 ; (1192 sqq.), 431 f. 
Ant. (320), 206 (and n.) ; (*868), 2485; (414), 
30d ; (*795 sqq.), 248a, b ; (817 sqq.), 4482, b; 
(880), 104a ; (*921 sqq.), 448 f. ; (1003), 2520 
El. (*11 sqq.), 2526, 345a ; (743 sqq.), 345 f. 5 
(1458), 346a, b 
0.C. (*590), 15 ; (726), 106a ; 1241 coll. 1466), 
104d (n.) ; (1448), 1060 ; (*1454), 150 ; (1551), 
(1690), l6a ; (*1702), 101d 
OT. (* 971), 7b. ; (1242), 444), 445a 
Phii. (*655), 246 ; (884), 15d (n.) ; (*872), 200; 
(1245), 10la, b 
Trach. (*558), 2526, 845a; (972), 103d 
fr. (85, 8), 99a (n.) ; (626), 361a, b 
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Statius :— 
Ach. i. (950), 2380 
Silv. I. i. (37), 2270; iv. (49), ib. : (63), 227a, 
b; IL. vi. (48, 50), 2270 ; III. ii. (*80, 52), 
ib. ; 1V. iii. (59), ab. 
Strabo xii. (*8, 88), 54a, b 


Tacitus :— 
Agr. (10, 3), 46 ff. 
Ann. vi. (* 4), 3796 
Theocritus :— 
Idyll. xxvii. (4139qq.), 3260 
Thucydides i. (18, 2), 3910; iv. (26), 306; v. 
(*50, 1), 3890; viii. (65, 1), 
Tibullus ii. (5, 59), 218a 


Valerius Flaccus :— 
Argonautica ii. (*236), 304h 
Vergil :— 
Ac. i. (224), 2260; ii. (56), 2b. ; vii. (543), 226d ; 
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viii. (559), ib. ; ix. (634), 2260; xi. (671), 
226b ; (708), 226a 

Eel. iii, (104), 258a, iv. (62), 2260; vii. 
(25), ib. ; viii. (11, 87), ib. ; ix. (9, 30), ib. ; 
x. (23), ib. 

Georg. i. (260), ib. ; ii, (187, 247), w.: (330), 
2260 ; iii. (194), : (305), 2260 


X. 
Xenophon :— 

Anab., vii. (3, 18), 300a 

Cyneg. (*12, 7), 2996 

Hellen. i. (1, 2), 1986: (2, 8), 2006: (3, 11), 
391a: (4, 6, 16, 17), 2006: (5, 18: 6, 21), 
: (*6, 32), 2000, 20la: (6, 35), 201a: 
(7, 17), 201a, b: (7, 24, 29, 32), 2010 ; ii. (3, 
14, 47, 48: 4, 14, 38), 2016; iii. (2, 1), 2018, 
2020 : (2, 28: 3, 2, 8, 10: 4, 23, 27), 202a ; 
iv. (1, 6, *24, 36, 37: 8, 18: 4, 6: 8, 5, 38), 
ib. ; v. (1, 31), 202a, b: (2, 4, 39: 4, 30), 
202b; vi. (1, 15, 17: 2, 32), w.: (4, 28), 
202b, 208a: (4, 24: 5, 23, 42), 203a; vii. 
(*1, 2), ib. : (*1, 88), 2038a, b: (4, 11), 2636 

Symp. (4, 45) 387a 
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ayaioua (Suid. ), 18/ 
ayaiov (Hesych.), 
ayacrds, 199) 

&yew (‘evict’), cb. 
(Hesych.), 98a 
&AAos (‘next’), 1990 
augi (Pind.), 10b, lla 


aul (Aesch. Ay.), 4296, 4300 


INDEX. 


evievat (‘shoot’), 2000 

eraywyn (Aristotle), 430 
eparevew, 24a (and n.), 395, 396a 
épyarns, compounds of, 17a 

eptxOdvios, 185) 

épuaia, 327a, b 

épunveia, 253 IT. 

c. gen., 442 

Exew)(A€ye, 

-ewv, accentuation of nouns in, 403a, > 


aupdrepa = mavres (Byzantine Greek), 440a 


&y and 67 confounded, 300a, 301la, 302) 


avéxew (‘continue’), 199a 
(‘admit’), 200a 
avoiyew (Xen.), 198 (and 
amayyeAla, 2530 

amedoyndn (Xen. ), 128 
am6)(mepi, 3260 

apyadeos (Hom.), 2924 
Tov &vipa, 393), 304u 
apotév (Hesych.), 404d 

avéav, compounds of, 389/ 
avdévrns (auctor), 556 
apedeiv, 29 f. 


-dwy and dialectical variations, nouns in, 402 


Bai'Cew, 401 
Bpduios, 230 


A. 


decxvivar tov &vdpa, 394) 
diaipetds, 600 

(absol.), 3887 
Suevar disband’), 200« 
(7d 
diwnew (‘follow’), 199a 


E. 


éyyovos (€xyovos), 318a 
éx and eis confounded, 355, 388a 


Z. 
(=8é), 2200, 
= 2200 

nucteAns, 

I, 
iepos (Hom.), 193 f. 
(Hom.), 442a, 
immopdpBia, 1000, b 

K. 


Kadedpa, 256 1. 

puyadas, 1990 
Kawa mpayuata, ib. 

KaAeiv (* prosecute 
Kara xpeos, 1450, 1460 

xe (Gv), 2290 

kountns = kivaidos, 3940 (n.) 
Kparns (Suid.), 50a 

xpivey (* vote for’), 


xvpwos (N.T.), 2030, 


AaBpeveoGar, 194 f. 


exdivac toy &vOpwrov (hominem cauucre) et sim.,  AdBpus (Cretan), 


394a, b 
éxovoia 60, 6la 
éexmvpwors, 4240, b 
390! 
ev (c. dat. of accompaniment), 438) 


AauBave (Aristotle), 590, 

Aekis, 252a, b 

Adyos (Aristotle), 596 
(Herakleitos), 4236, 42 


Aupewveved bai, 
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M. 
mer’ dAlyov TouTwy, 1994 
(uikds), 1725 

N. 
vn Ala (ua Ala), 108 f. 

oO. 


(daptatus), 324 

oi ev olxp (‘those at home’), 
bre Hv, 199 

ovdev waddor, 111b, 


ob0els (undels) but oddeuta (undeuia), 


obv, 20h 
y ae 
and byvrws confounded, 352) 


mavevev, 1030 (n.) 

mavteAns, 4470, b 
popous, 1990 
= abereiv, 8b 
rapadvoua 
mapioropla, 231), 
mdpwpov (Hesych. ), 103a 

mas (‘any’), 442a, b 

mept Spduos (ayav), 3541 
tAovatakds, 895), 396a 
movnpas (ed) 1990 
4040 (1. ) 
rupipAeyes or mepipreyes 251u 


P, 


(Hesych. ), 4044 (see also Rev. xiv. 112h (n.)) 


INDEX. 


M 


Suivdeds, 1940, 
ouuw AAwoy 256 f. 


TéAcios, 445 ff. 

4470 

Tercapdpos, ib. 

TeAnets (TeA€eis), ib. 

(‘authority’), 4450, 6 (n.) 
tétuns (Hesych.), 99a 

réxvat (Plato), 220a, 

(Lat. -tor), nouns in, 
titat (Hesych.), 4030 

(Hesych.), 7b. 

Titw, Tirav, TiOwvds, 

Td THs TéAEwS 1990 
(rexéwv), 401 f. 

tévos (intentio), 80a, b, 130 t. 


250b 
(adlatiare), 401b, 4020 
vorepa (mod, Greck), 363a, / 


pauevos (Xen), 198) 
poval)(povos, 
pacts, 253a 


xXpeus)(xpeios, 145 f. 


Spa=Ta wpaia, 1990 
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excellent volumes of the Pitt Press Series..... This edition must be used in all classes where Livy is to be a 
begun or continued.” 

Journal of Education.—‘‘ This is another useful, or even valuable, edition, with a good introduction, 
and notes which show that the editor is interested in them, and which are therefore likely to interest other 


people.” 
Educational Times.—‘‘No better edition could possibly be desired for sixth forms and University 
students. . . . We trust that this book will meet with the success that its unusual excellence merits,” 


HORACE, SATIRES. Book I. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. Gow, Litt.D. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. (Pitt Press Series.) 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
HORACE. ODES AND EPODES. 
Opes. Books I. and III. 2s. each, Books II. and IV. l1s.6d.each. Epopzs. ls. 6d. 
Odes and Epodes in one Volume. 5s. 


Guardian.—‘‘ Most admirable little books by a first-rate scholar and schoolmaster. The notes are brief, 
accurate, and are just what would be wanted by any ordinary student of Horace. There can, to our thinking, 
be no question about the satisfactory character of Dr. Gow’s work.” 


London: C.J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


From Mr. LIST. 


‘THE SACRED BEETLE. A Popular Treatise on Egyptian Scarabs in Art and 
History. By Joun Warp, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ Pyramids and Progress.” With 500 examples of 
Scarabs and many Royal Portraits. The Translations by F. LLEwELLYN GrirFitH, M.A. Demy 8vo, 


10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


‘THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR AND ITS PRELIMINARIES. A Study 
of the Evidence, Literary and Topographical. By G. B. Grunpy, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, 


and University Lecturer in Classical Geography. With Maps and Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
[Just out. 


This book deals in detail with the campaign of Marathon, and with that of the years 480-479 B.c. The author has 
personally examined the scenes of the great events recorded, and has made surveys of Thermopylw and Platwa for the purpose 
of the work. There are introductory chapters on the relation between the Greeks and the Oriental monarchies prior to the 
year 490 B.c. The book is fully illustrated by maps, photographs, and sketches of the main sites of interest. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. A History of Exploration and 
Geographical Science from the opening of the Tenth to the middle of the Thirteenth Century (a.p. 900- 
1250). By C. Rawmonp Beraztey, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Dawn of 
Modern Geography, from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 a.p.” With Maps and Illustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo, 18s. [Just out. 
This’ volume includes an account of the Scandinavian Explorers, and the Saga travel-literature; of the Pilgrims and 
ravellers, such as Sewulf and Benjamin of Tudela: of the Merchant Travellers, such as the Elder Polos ; of the 


‘Religious 
Missi y and Dipl tic Tiavellers, such as William de Rubruquis and John de Plano Carpini; and of the Scientific Geo- 
graphers and Map Makers, such as Matthew Paris, Henry of Maintz, Lambert of St. Omer, &c. With some notice of the Arab 


and Chinese Geographers and Travellers of this time, such as Edrisi, &c. 

As in the former volume, the object of the present is to give a thoroughly representative and so complete account of geo- 
‘graphical progress during a great part of the Middle Ages. Beginning with the changes wrought by the Northmen, this second 
instalment brings down the narrative to the close of the Crusading era, and the highest point of the Empire of the Mongol 


DARWIN’S WORKS. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 12s,—1 vol. Edition, 6s.—Cheaper Edition. With a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Author. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net.—Popular Edition in Paper Covers. 1s. net. 


DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELATION TO SEX. 
Woodcuts. Library Edition. 2 vols. 15s.—Popular Edition. 1 vol. 7s. 6d.—Cheaper Kdition. 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER DOMESTICATION. 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 15s. 

EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND ANIMALS. With 
Illustrations. 12s. 

VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED 
BY INSECTS. Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 


MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS. Woodcuts. 6s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts. 9s. 


CROSS AND SELF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGETABLE KING- 
DOM. 9s. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON PLANTS OF THE SAME 
SPECIES. 7s. 6d. 

FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE ACTION 
OF WORMS. Illustrations. 6s. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST DURING A VOYAGE ROUND THE 


WORLD IN H.M.S. ‘‘ BEAGLE.” Cheaper Edition. With 16 full-page Plates. Large crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net.—Popular Edition. With Portrait. 3s. 6d.—Aiso with 100 Illustrations. Medium 


8vo, 21s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 


[To face last page of matter. 
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v THE CLASSICAL REVIEW—ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Mr. NUTT’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER: a Lyric Sequence, and other Poems. 
By WitttaM Ernest Heniey. Demy 8vo, printed at the Constable Press on Hand-made Paper, 
cloth, top gilt, 6s. 

*,* In addition to the Hawthorn and Lavender Sequence this Volume contains the London Types, the 
Prologues to Beau Austin and Admiral Guinea, the Memorial Verses on Queen Victoria, &c. It is issued in 
the format and Typography of the Poems (1896), and the. Two Volumes comprise the bulk of Mr. Henley’s 
Poetical Work as definitely revised by him. 

The First Edition of ‘‘ Hawthorn and Lavender ” is already out of print. A Second Edition is in pre- 


paration. 
THE SPOKEN ARABIC OF EGYPT. By J. S. Witimorg, Judge of the 
High Court, Cairo. Demy 8vo, limp roan, xvi-394 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* In this work the spoken Arabic of Egypt is, for the first time in English, treated without any 
reference to the Classical Language, from which it has become almost as different as the Modern Romance 
Languages from Latin. It is printed throughout in Roman character, and can thus be used by all who wish 
to understand and converse with the people without the necessity of acquiring the Classical script. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN.” 
THE LIVES OF THE HUNTED. By Ernest Seton-THompson. Square 
crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 6s. net. 

»”*, This new work of the writer of geuius to whom we owe the finest animal stories in all literature 
includes everything written since the author’s last book, whether inedited or published in serial form. Whilst 
in general appearance and get-up it resembles ‘‘ Wild Animals I have known ” (6s. net), of which over 100,000 
copies have been called for by the English-speaking world in the short space of three years, it is even more 
fully and richly illustrated with the author’s own inimitable drawings. 

The first large English edition was practically ordered in advance, and a Second Issue is nearly exhausted. 
The extreme delicacy and beauty of the Plates make it impossible to hurry production. Purchasers who 
wish to secure Copies before Christmas should at once order from their Beakealler. 


MARIE DE FRANCE. Seven Lais done into English for the first time. With 
Introduction and Notes by EpirH Rickert, Sometime Instructor in ‘English at Vassar College. 
With Frontispiece and Photogravure Title-Page by CAROLINE WATTS. xii.-196 pp., 3s. net. 
Contents: Guigemar.—The Ash Tree.—The Honeysuckle.—The Nightingale.—The Two Lovers.— 
Yonec. —Eliduc. *,* Issued in the format, typography, and binding of ‘‘ Arthurian Romances.” 
ARTHURIAN ROMANCES UNREPRESENTED IN MALORY. 
No. 4. MORIEN. Translated for the first time from the Original Dutch by 
Jesstz L. Weston. With Designs by CAROLINE Watts. 2s. net. 

*.* * Morien ” forms an episode in the vast thirteenth-century Dutch rifacimentoof Arthurian romance 
known as the Dutch Lancelot, which, as is known to Arthurian students, has preserved a number of romances, 
the French originals of which have disappeared. This is the case with ‘‘ Morien,” of which no other trace 
remains. In addition to its intrinsic merits, which are great, the story is of interest as presenting marked 
analogies with the lost French original of Wolfram von Eschenbach. 


NOTES UPON JULIAN (Critical and Exegetical), and a Translation of 
his Public Letters. By E. J. Cutnnock, M.A., late Rector of Dumfries Academy. Crown 8yo, 


82 pp., sewed, 1s. 6d. net. 


The undermentioned Catalogue has been sent to all Subscribers to the Classical Review so 
far as their names are known to Mr. Nutt. Copies sent post free on application. 

Cat. Ixxi. Editions of the Greek and Latin Writers, of Commentaries upon them, and of 
Works Relating to the Study of Classical Antiquity (1309), on sale at exceptionally low prices. 


DIETERICH’SCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, THEODOR WEICHER, LEIPZIG. 
[gegrundet 1760 in Gottingen.] 


BEITRAGE ZUR ALTEN GESCHICHTE. 
In VERBINDUNG MIT 
J. Betocn, Rom, C. G. Branpis, Berlin, G. Busott, Gittingen, R. Cacnat, Paris, A. v. Domaszewsk1, Heidelberg, F. K. 
Berlin, F. v. GAERTRINGEN, Berlin, F. HAVERFIELD, Oxford, Cur. Httsen, Rom, E. Kornemann, Giessen, 
J. Kromayer, Strassburg, P. M. Mever, Berlin, B. Nrese, Marburg, E. Pats, Neapel, R. Péntmann, Miinchen, M. Rostowzew, 
St. Petersburg, R. v. Scaa, Innsbruck, O. Seeck. Greifswald, K. Serne, Gottingen, G. Steinporrr, Leipzig, H. Swosapa, 
Prag, C. WacusmMuTH, Leipzig und Anderen herausgegeben von 


Privatdozenten der alten Ges“hichte an der Universitat Berlin. 
RSTER BAND. Heft 2. 
Ginzel, F. K., Die astronomischen Kenntnisse der Babylonier Lehmann, C. F., Die historische Semiramis und Herodot. 
und ihre kulturhistorische Bedeutung. Beloch, J., Zur Geschichte des pyrrhischen Krieges. 
II. Sonnen- und Mondlauf und Gang der Gestirne nach | Beloch, J., Die Schlacht bei Kos. 


babylonischer Kenutnis und deren Einfluss auf die griech- Rostowzew, M., Der Ursprung des Kolonats. 
iscke Astronomie. Miinzer, F., Die Entstehung der Historien des Tacitus. 


Hiller v. Gaertringen, F., Die Gitterkulte von Thera. Kornemann, E., Die Zahl der gallischen civitates in der 
Holzaptel, L., Die drei altesten rémischen Tribus. romischen Kaiserzeit. 
— Einzelpreis 8 Mk. — 
3 Hefte, zusammen etwa 30 Bogen umfassend, bilden einen Band, der bei Subskription 20 Mark kostet. Binzelne Hefte, sowie 
einzelne Abhandlungen werden mit 80 Pf. fir den Bogen berechnet. 
*,* Orders received by all foreign Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 
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NEW EDITION (the Twenty-seventh), THOROUGHLY REVISED, 
NOW READY with nearly 700 Pages, Nwmerous Illustrations, 4 Coloured Maps specially designed, and 
27 beautiful and artistically exeeuted Plates showing Places of Interest. Re-set throughout with New Type, 
and containing many additional Articles, In Cloth Gilt, 10s. 6d. 


EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPADIA, 


A Dxcrionary oF Eastern ANTIQUITIES, GEOGRAPHY, NATURAL History, SACRED ANNALS AND 
BroGraPHy, THEOLOGY AND BrBLIcAL LITERATURE 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 
The Preface by the Rev. A. H. Saycr, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L. The Rev, Canon Tristram, D.D., F.R.S., 
has revised the Botanical, Natural History, and other subjects. Other contributors are Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, D.C.L., of Aberdeen; Rev. VeRNon Barret, of Mansfield College, Oxford ; THEorHILUS G. 
Pincues, Esq., LL.D., M.R.A.S., late of the British Museum ; and the Rev. Henry A. Repparn, M.A. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. For Students and | ROMAN LITERATURE. 


General Readers. By Prof. Percy GARDNER, M.A. 


From the Earliest 
A Period to the Times of the Antonines. By the Rev. C. T. 
D.Litt., and F. B. Jevons, M.A., D.Litt. Second Edition. Cruttwe tt, M.A. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

With Illustrations, is. SPECIMENS of ROMAN LITERA- 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Profs, Ram- 


TURE. By C. T. Crurrwett and P. Banton. Third 
Say and LANCIANI. Sixteenth Edition, 1s. 6d. Edition. Part I, Roman Thought. 6s. Part II. Roman 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES (ELEMENTARY). Style Or complete, 10s. 
With numerous Illustrations. Eighth A LITERARY HISTORY of BARLY 
Edition, 4s. 


CHRISTIANITY. By the Rev. C. T. Crurrwett, M.A. 
A MANUAL of LATIN PROSODY. By 2 vols. demy 8vo, 214. 

Prof. Ramsay. Seventh Edition, 4s, A HISTORY of BNGLISH LITBRA- 
PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES of the TURE and LANGUAGE. From the Norman Conquest. 
ARYAN PEOPLES. By Dr. UO. Scaraper and F. B. By GeorGe Litiie Craik, LL.D. New Edition. 

Jevoxs. M.A. Litt.D. Large 8vo, 21s. 25 


GREEK LITERATURE. From the Earliest HENGLISH LITERATURE. (Abridged from 
Period to the Death of Demosthenes. By F. B. Jevons, Smaller Edition.) Wy Prof. Linire Cram. Eleventh 
M.A. Litt.D. Second Edition. Cloth, Se. 6d. Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


2 vols. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN AND CO., LTD., EXETER STREET, STRAND. 


WORLD TRAVEL 


Organised by HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B,Ch., W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN, 
and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


CRUISE On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘‘ ARGONAUT.”’ Tonnage 3,254. 
Horse Power 4,000. 


Electric Light. First Class Cuisine. 


Sailing as follows to the MEDITERRANEAN. 
December 24th.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), 
Malta, returning to Marseilles January 17th, 1902. A 25 Days’ Cruis2 for £28 7s, and upwards, 
Return ticket London—Marseilles included. 


January 18th.—From Marseilles to Palermo, Jaffa (for Jerusalem), Alexandria (for Cairo), 
Malta, returning to Marseilles February 10th. A 24 Days’ Cruise for £27 6s. and upwards, 
Return ticket London—Marseilles included. 


These Cruises are under the auspices of the CO-OPERATIVE CRUISING CO., Ltd. 


£10 10s., and £13 13s. Tours to Rome, via the Mont Cenis. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s. 6d. Tours to Florence and Venice, 


£1010s. Winter Skating and Tobogganing Parties to Chamonix and to Grindelwald. 


Pall Particulars from the Secretary, 5, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, EUSTON, LONDON, N.W. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


MONRO.—HOMER’S ODYSSEY, Books XIII—XXIV. Edited, with English Notes and 
Appendices, by D, B. Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, and Vice-Chancellor of the University. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 168. 
LIST OF APPENDICES. 


I. Yue Composition oF THE ODYSSEY. | IV. History or THE Homeric PorMs. 


Il, THE OpysseY TO THE ILIAD. V. Tue Time anp Piace or Homer. 
III. Homer anp THE Cyciic Poets. VI. Tue Homeric House. 

TIMES.—‘ A yolume which, if it does uot settle the ever-green and probably insoluble problems of the ‘*‘ Homeric ques- 
tion,”’ sums up in masterly fashion, and with irresistible force of solid learning, the present state of knowledge and of speculation 
upon that fascinating subject. . . . It is refreshing to come upon so serious a piece of work as this, reflecting credit alike upon 
its author and upon his university.’ 

SPECTATOR.—‘ Mr. Monro’s appendix, as it is of unusual length (reaching to more than two hundred pages), so contains 
matter of more than common value. We do not know where to look for a more complete conspectus of what is compendiously 
called the Homeric question.’ 


HICKS AND HILL.-A MANUAL OF GREEK HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
By E. L. Hicks, M,A., Canon of Manchester, Hon. Fellow and sometime Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Corresponding Member of the German Archaeological Institute, and Grorcre F. Hity, M.A., of the British Museum, 
Corresponding Member of the Austrian Archaeological Institute. New and Revised Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—<‘ In almost all cases the bibliography is fuller than before, and there is now given a most 

useful list of Athenian archons. The specialist must of course still work at the great collections, but for the ordinafy student 

this edition will prove a still greater boon than the earlier one has been for twenty years.’ 


ELLIS (ROBINSON).—AETNA. A Critical Recension of the Text, based on a new examination 
of MSS. ; with Prolegomena, Translation, Textusl and Exegetical Commentary, Excursus, and complete Index of the 
Words. By Ropinson Exvis, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


MILTON’S PROSODY, by Rozerr Brincrs, and CLASSICAL METRES IN ENGLISH 
VERSE, by W. Jonnson Stone. With lidexes of Subjects, Names and Words. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, net. Printed on 
hand-made paper in Felltype. Also afew copics signed by Mr..Bridges and bound in parchment, half circuit, at 10s. 6d. net. 


HORSTMAN.—NOVA LEGENDA ANGLIE: As collected by John of Tynemouth, John 
Capgrave, and others, and first printed, with New Lives, by Wynkyn de Worde, a.D, Mpxv1, Now re-edited, with fresh 
material from MS, and printed sources, by Cant Horstman, Ph.D. Two Vols., 8vo, half-roan, 36s. net. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Some Reviews from the new number of ‘ Hermathena.’ 


CAESARIS OPERA. R. L. A. Du Poxter. From 7s. (Or, separately, DE BELLO GALLICO. 
From 2s. DE BELLO CIVILI cum Libris Incertorum Auctorum, From 2s. 6d.) 
‘The Editor has performed his laborious task with the most diligent and conscientious care. We have read the text and 
notes from beginning to end, and have not observed a single erratum or misprint.’ 


CICERONIS ORATIONES PRO MILONE, CAESARIANAE, PHILIPPICAE 

I—XIV. A.C. Cuark. From 2s. 6d. 

*Mr. Clark's apparatus forms a distinct step in advance of all previous contributions.to the Orations of which he treats ; 
and if Fortune favours Mr. Clark so far that he is able to complete the whole six volumes of Cicero’s Orations in the same 
masterly way in which he has begun them, it will be the honour of English scholarship to have raised the criticism of these 
works to a higher level, to have cleared away much that was superiiuous, to have lucidly delimited the classes of MSS. in each 
speech or set of speeches, and to have applied as well sober and sound critical principles as true instinct for Ciceronian style 
to the emendation of passages where even the best MSS. and the most eminent scholars have failed to satisfy. . . . It would be 
easy to mention many admirable emendations ; but enough has been adduced to show the high value of Mr, Clark’s work in 
every department of criticism.’ 


HORATI OPERA. E. C. Wickuam. From 2s. 6d. 

‘The Clarendon Press edition of Horace is a beautiful book (especially the copies printed on India Paper)... . Dean 
Wickham’s remarks on the sources of the text are highly instructive, and the apparatus criticus at the foot of each page is 
useful and judicious.’ 


PLATONIS OPERA, TOM II. J. Burner. From 5s. 

‘Mr. Burnet’s footnotes are concise and satisfactory. They are fuller and, at the same time, more definite than those of 
the Zurich edition. While not occupying a large space they contain whatever is of leading importance, and are sufficient for 
the purposes of the ordinary reader of Plato. The editor’s own contributions to the text (as indicated by his ‘* scripsi ”) are 
fairly numerous. They, as well as those he adopts from other critics, are, as a rule, serviceable both to the sense and to the 
grammar, and in sober conformity with objective evidence, immediate or deductive.’ 


VERGILI OPERA. F. A. Hinrzet. From 3s. 


‘By the editor’s work honour is done both to the University of Oxford and to the poetry of Virgil. . . . This review may 
end as it began, with hearty and well-deserved praise of Mr. Hirtzel’s work. The edition is remarkably well-proportioned, 
giving never too much and seldom too little. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate that Mr. Hirtzel’s method, taste, and 


judgment are alike admirable.’ 
LATEST VOLUME PUBLISHED. 
SEXTI PROPERTI CARMINA. J. 8S. Puitirore. Paper covers, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 


The next volumes to appear in this Series will be :— 
HOMERI ILIAS, TOMI I,II. By D. B. Morro and T. W. ALLEN. 
EURIPIDIS TRAGOEDIAE, TOM. I. By G.G. A. Murray. 
CICERONIS OPERA RHETORICA, TOM.I. By A. 8. 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press WAREHOUSE, AMEN CoRNER, E.C. 
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